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FOREWORD 



Physic's, a discipline at the heart of our Is ^.t major 
technologicarxrevolution , yields a quotation that is highly 
appropriate to the present work: 

When you can--ma.asure what you are spev=iking 
about , and express^iJ: in numbers , you know 
something about it; ;hen you cannot 

measure it, when you car ot express it in 
numbers, your knowledge Is .of a meager and 
unsatisfactory kind: o it '^ay be the beginning 
of knowled re , but you have scarcely , in your 
. thoughts, advance^ to^ the stage of science . 

— William Thomson, Lor'd Kelvin 
(1824-1907) English Physicist 

Notions of yec another major revolution, one that will 
bring about a "post-industrial" society, have been in the air 
for some time now: Yet, few steps +-oward the measurement of 
.this revolution's most important element — information 
activiti.es -- were taken until Dr. Porat began the investigation 
that is reported in- these volumes. We might say, then, that 
this study, truJy a seminal one, pushes our knowledge of an 
information economy closer to "the stage of science . " ' 

This report proposes a conceptual framework for \ 
defining the infoxrmation activities of an advanced economy, I 
and prescribes an objective-- v;ay to quantify them . Without /> 
such definition and measurement, I cannot imagine how we cafri 
formulate sound policy for an information society. The factt 
that so many information policy i4sues are pressing upon uk 
adds to the pertinence of the research. / 

It may strike some as odd thpt the Office of Telecomf- i 
munications, an organization concerned principally with / 
telecommunications technology, wo,lild offer a report dealing 
wi^th the whole range of infonnatibn activities. T)ie explanation 
lies in the r;eed.to view telecommunications in the largy^r 
contex-t of its effects on other aspects of society.. Satellite 



networks, for example, can be an 



instrument f ^.r regional 



"economic development. Retail terminals can perform bc/nking 
functions. And elec tronic. communion tions^is steadily/ 
diminishing the volume of traditional p ostal^ delivery . Thus, 
it 'is essential to appreciate how issues internal tjo"'' 
telecommunications i.nf luonce other kinds of information 
activities. Conversely , ways of achieving broader policy 
objectives might v;ell produce decisions affecting tcjlecommunic^a- 
tion^^services . I have ■ in mind such goals as the provision of 
equal access to high-quality health care or the expcinsion of 
continuing education, both of wliich obviously can bq facilitated 
by the electronic media . To the extent that telecommunications 
and its siste-r technology, gomputers, are at the core of ^ the 
infrastructure of the information society, their re^lat ionships 
with the larger s^pciety arr every, bit ^a^ important as their 
i'nternal problems." r-- ,• . 

• • ^ ( L i i ) . . 
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The concepts and methods described in these volumes ^ . 
have begun to attract wide national and international notice. 
They are cited by officials of ..the Congress, the Executive 
Branch, and the regulatory agencies. They ^re being studied 
by international organizations. Yet, in spite of all the 
acknowledgments,, this study constitutes only a point of . 
departure- toward a more complete understanding of the \ 
information society. We must devise and test alternative 
representations of the Information economy against this one.. 
We still have to settle oh the best model, achieve \ 
comparability among models in other countries, produce 
trend data, and construct the methods for predicting 
consequences of alternative policy decisions . 

■ I am confident- that this additional work will be taken 
up by others. Moreover, I believe that .their efforts will 
sharpen these concepts into a new tool, a tool of great 
value because of its clear relevance to the course of our 
world's complex societies. . ' 



John. M. Richardson 
Director 
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^ / INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

/ ■ . . 

. Science, cqyiime^rce and technology are inextricably 
interconnected in An\erican society. It is therefore 
fitting that th/is effort to clarify one aspect of their 
impact Was a joint project of the National Sci^.ace. 
Foundation and/ the Department of Commerce. The National 
Science Foundation provided the fymds needed to undertake 
the project, /the Department of Commerce the institutional 
setting in which to conduct it, ,The bond was cemented 
through a co'mmon concreirn with .telecorrjnunica tions 
technologies and policies. ; ' ' 

We we^^e particularly motivated by the prpspec-fc of \ 
increasing/the substance surrounding . fascinating concepts 
about the/changing nature of Am(^rican society. The 
evident acceleration in inventic^n and application of 
information technologies and theXsocial and economic 
change which accompanies this development, is directly 
relevant^- to a wide range of policy ' concerns . 

■ ' ;'/ • 

Th^/j findings of this research are provocative and 
concisejf. We trust that they will stimulate and illuminate 
public I'discussion . The report describes some of the ways 
in whiclh the findings have been, applied thus far. Yet it 
is cle^i^ that tnis work is an incremental contribution and 
that nuich remains to be accomplished. ^Work has begun in ^e 
U.S. anci^N a^broad to extend the data base developed in the / 
project. extend an invitation to readers to contribute 
'their reactions to the report and their ideas on further 
research. y 

/ 

. )■/ 

/' 

• 7' ■ 

Charles N.^BroWstein 
Program Manage/ 
Telecommunica.t ions Policy 
Research Program 
National Soience Foundation, 
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THE INrORr-VvTXOV KCION jXV R,!i:oyK' ^U]riv:: tofub; nin- volumes, each of which ha?; ' ; ■; 

its own subtitle. 

77-12(1) TilK INiXr:<-'-IAV[.C':: I*.COr:OMY : l>.*f Lni t.ion and MeaiUi reraen t — Dr. Marc / 
^ Uri Potrat: pp. 

Thif. voluiuo conf.iiiu: the oa-cutive y.uivjnary a^f^d W major findin^k 
-O. ■ tj^c <;tudy. It defines information act;.^ity anXincludess a formal 

set of IJatLonal Tnoomo and Prodij6t Acc-^ts for the\rimary and 
- ■ r.econdarv i nf or^^:i tioV-.vt-cr/ofs , wi t^i irlMnjt-outi>ut matrWs for both 
■ of those' sector-..' In addition, it^5:pecif ies 'tlie informc^tion-related 
occupati on:-, of both the primary^d c-6condary information sectors; , 
this includ..;s a consideratiorv^f private and public bureaucracies. 
• Finally, it pi:e:;ents listn^f information policy issues pertaining to 
industry, government, ancj/t.he home and makes two recommendations as to 
how the i-vdoral 9ovorimv<Mit, mlyht meot the public policy issues po^ed 
by the expansion of^tlr information activity. 

'''77-1^ ('^ — TliK INl'O^.MATIO:; )^C:0NO^^Y: Souroos ar: i Methods f or Mcai^uriny the i^rimary 
In format ion SwCor (i::laiJ.'d Induh^try Reports) — Dr. Aar^c Uri Porat — 

laa pp. / ' • ■ ■ • ' . ■ 

This vo]u;-:e ore-.ent:; reports of the 25 major industries that compose 
tho r;>-iir.ary information sector. The volume's classification ncheme^ 
i<:rbaFK:d'on the Bureau of « Kconomic An^xlysis .;I.nput-Output Matrix. Each 

. indu^^try in di::;cussed in rjreat detail. The di scussions include the 
reaiionLr.q behind considering the indui^try as part of the primary 
information '.sector, a breakdown of the .subordinate industries that 
/compo'Ve the lar^rer indu^^trial category, a narrative of the informational 

/aspertn of the industry, and a report af tlie final demand and value- 
./ added compon.entf:.. The nervice, manufacturing, and construction sectorrr 
oi'^'tho eco:io:r.y are conrj idored . 



v:n c-all to the reader's attention that the mor.t critical part of the 
entire report :;eriesi Is to be found^^in the first two volumes. The 
; • ; rcmaininq volumes are e^n;;entially supplements, to and extensions- of ■ 
1 - Vol Limes 1 ai>d 2. . 

77 THF irrOIC'/vTTOM i'CONOMY : "The Tntouindustry Transactions Matrices (1967) 

\; _^V)r. Mare Kri Porat, with the assistance of Michael R. Rubin ~ 50 pp. 

\ volum" ::on;;is?-s of input-output tabloi; showing tran-aetions in the 
19G7 ec:ono::.y. One^ t.abb.: show:: a hr.'akcnrf. of 108 industries, another 
.of 190 indMstries. ' ■ . 

77-1? (-^0 THF. XNrOrMATlO:: F.CONOMY : The Teciiiiology Matrices (1967) — Dr. Marc 
Ur: [>orat, with the assistance .0^ Michael U. Rubin 117 pp • 

Volum.' .; L::.;^ ■.i.!-rs A-coe f f l.e i • nt matrices for the ■■1^^(S7 economy at 
boti) I'-H and 100 l'-v^;ls of d<jtaiK 



77-12(5)" — TOE INFORMATION ECONOMY:, The "Total Effect" KatricoG (IOgV) 

Dr. Marc Uri Porat, with the assistance of Michael R. Riibiu — 
117 pp. 

This volin^e contain.^ the 1967 Inverse Matrices with detail at 
both the 108 and 190 industry levels. 

Volumes 3 through 5 contain backup information to Chapters 6 
and 10 of Volume 1. 

-THE INFOP.MATION ECONOMY: The Labor Income by Industry Matrix of 
Employee Compensation (1967) -r Dr. Marc Uri Porat, with the 
assistance of Michael' R, Rubin -- ,100 pp... . 

Volume 6 consists of a table of 422 occupations and 100.industi.ieG 
showincj the wages pai.d by each industry to each occupation in 1967 

77-12(7) ~ TtilZ I NFOI^IAT.ION ECONOMY: The Latar Incomu by Industry Matrix of 
Eir.plovec Compensation (1970) — Dr. Marc Uri Porat, with tlie 
assistance of Michael R, Rubin 91 pp, 

VoluJixe 7 consists of a table of 4 22 occupatrons and 108 Industrie rs 
showing the v/£i9es paid by each iridustry to each occupation in 1970 

Volumes 6 and 7 contain backup information to Chapter 7 of 
volume 1. . 

77-12 (R) THE INFO}<:l\TION ECO::omY : National Income, Workforce, and Ininit- ' 
Output Recounts — Dr, Marc Uri Porat, with 'the assistjince of 
ilicliael R, Rubin — 91 pp, 

Thj.s volume contains backup materiTil' to Cliaptors 4 and 9 of 
Volume J, It consist.'; of a nuni}:)er of table;:, includi.ng those 
that show trends in the labor force over time? and Natioiial 
Income Accounts information. 

77^1 :M9) ~~ THE Ii:rOPJ'iATrON ECONOMY: User's Guide to the Complete Database^-- 
Mi.chac-.'l R, Hubin — 71 pp, 

.Tliis volume is a user's guide to fhe computer model wViich 
describes the information elements of thb GJdMomy in the bench- 
mark year 19.67. The database is availa):>le on- macjiietic tape 
through the National Technical Information Service, Springfield', 
Virginia, Accession No. PB-'264 172, titled "Th"^ Information 

•. ^ FIconomy . " - • 

- . ^ . ■ 
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INTRODUCTION 

This appendix is motivated by the conceptual material given / 
in Chapter 3 It forms the basis for the consolidated accounts 
p^esen^eSin-Chapter 4. It also forms the basis of the Input- 
Output Matrix control totals m Chapter 6. 

• Industry Report Format 

Each industry report follows a similar formats" The industry 
classification scheme is based on the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
liput-oitput Matrix. For an overview of^BEA's SS-order matrix, 
S.c reade? is referred to the Survey^ of- Current Business 
(February, 1974, Vol. 54, No. 

The primary information sectox'"is composed of ^S- major industries 
at the 2-digit I-O level. /This appendix includes 76 detailed 
industries underlying the major industries. Underlying the 
detailed industries are thousands of commodities and services 
that' as a bundle, describe the information activity in the 1967 

economy . 

The report formats are as follows: 

2-diqit 1-0 industry is presented with a brief rationale 



(a) 



wh^'it is included in the .primary information sector 
Components of the industry which have been omitted are 
discussed. 



(b) A -summary . of the' 2-digit industry, output, f ;"^;^^f_f,"ftrmrtlon 
value added is shown; , and the, information aiyi non information 
components are broken out. 

(c) The 6-digifc 1-0 industries' are introduced". in the section on 
"D^tai^ed industry Reports." Each detailed -^ustry is ^ 
accompanied by its 4-digit SIC descriptiop, with a list of 
7-digit SIC prodxicts. 

A narrative on the informational aspects of the industry 
^oilows The manufacturing sector is quit, brief, where.s 
the. service sector typically requires more le.igthy 
explanation. 

The detailed report closes with a breakdown of final demand 
and value-added components. / 



(d) 
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Notes on the Data \ • 

: . \' ■ ' 

Most of the data presented m this appendix were produced by 
the BEA and adapted forthis project. vFor many service industries^ 
^dependent industry surveys or other Federal agency sources were 

use(3>,.... . . . \^ 

Final Demand " . , 

The final Semand tables nve.re produced from 'BEA's detailed work- 
tape which uTiderlies its 48^^-<5rder I-O matrl^^x. Each I-O industry 
at the 2-digit level (e . g. , -I-0^ #>5JJ is composed of s'^veral I-O 
industries at the 6-digit level (e.g^>.^I-0 #5'5.0100) . In turn, 
each 6-digit I-O industry is composed of several product lines 
or commodities at the 7-digit Standard Indu^^ial Classification , 
(SIC) level; Hence, the I-O and (siC Indus tries ^are, not neces- 
sarily comparable unless one checks the bridge taBj-es"^^ry 
carefully. (The bridge tables map the SIC scheme-^bnto th%^I-0 
scheme . ) , . > . . 

The BEA relies mainly on the Censuses of Manufacturing, Business, 
Construction, Transportation and Trade, and on Internal Revenue 
Service- data . The BEA analysts allocate the output of all 
manufacturing industries at. the 7-digit SIC level, and allocate 
the output of I-O industries at the 6-digit level. The output 
all^Dcations are made to consuming industries in intermediate 
demand . and to the various final demand sectors. The tables in 
this section show the informational components of final demand 
as one measure of GNP. 



Notation (* and §)■ in the Final Demand . Tables 

In some industries, a product line at the 7-digit SIC level has 
been deleted from the information accounts.. For example, "public 
conveyance seats" (SIC 2531211) were dropped from the "public 
furniture" industry (10 #230300) since they belong to the 
transportation act ivity, not information. Such cjeleted products 
are der^oted by an * in. the far left margin. In other cases, 
portions of the product line were allocated to inf oririation , but 
the proration was analyzed at a deeper level -than shown in the 
printout. For example, only a certain portion of the security 
brokers' income was allocated to information. These within-line 
allocations are denoted by a sign. 



Legend for Reading the Final Demand Tables 

The following abbreviations appear in the heading for the final 
demand tables: 

Standard Indu^^trial Classification code- iiumber 
Sales of that good or service to other firms, 
net of final demand 



SIC 

INTERM 
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%GNP Percent of the product's sales to final demand 

as a ratio of total final demand ($795,388 mil. 

OUTPUT Sum of intermedia te sales plus sales to final 

: demand ' ' " . ^ 

;.PCE' Sales to personal '"consumption expenditures 

■ GCF Sales to the gross capital formation account 

INV * Inventory adjustments / 

EXP Net exports: gross expo;r1:s less gross imports 

FED Federal government purchases 

STATE State and local government purchases- 

FIN DEM Total final demand purchases 

*. Item deleted from the information accounts 

(a' Item partly allocated to the information 

accounts ' ••• / 



The Value-Addecl Tables 

— ' '*■ '""^ 

The components of value added are shown at the 6-digit I-O 
level. In a few cases {Industries #11, 12, 66, 57) only data 
at the 2-digit 1-0 level are available. 

The total value added in each industry agrees with the 
published 1-6 tables. The underlying detail — showing the ^ 
six components — was estimated using unpublished BEA data. 
The BEA never published the underlying data since they were 
■-not fully reconciled with the National Income Accounts (NIA) . 
However:, our estimates are quite cloBe, based on detc\iled^ 
prorations of industry output. 



All money figures ar'e'-^i-a.^millions of' currents 
otherwise specified. ^T^- 



illars unless 
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I-O INDUSTRY HbS: COMMUNICATIONS: EXCEPT RADIO & TV BROADCASTING 



SIC 4Sn Telephone Communication (Wire or Radio) 

Companies primarily engaged in fumlshing telephoue communication scrr* 
ice by placing the partlttj in vocal conversation with c^ch otlier. This Indus- 
try includes domestic, international, marine, mobile, and aeronautical serv- 
ices. Establishments} primarily engaged in providing f^aglng and telephone 
• answering services are classitied in Major Group 73. 

Telephone cable service, land or sulv Telephone, wire or radio 

jnarine 



SIC 4821 Telegraph ComraumcaUon (Wire or Radio) - 

Companies primarily engaged in furnishing telegraphic communication serv4 

ice by trunsmittini nonvocal record communications inlouded for receipt by- 

designatetl persons. This industry iuclude|3 domestic, international, marine,' 

and aeronautical services. , \ 

Tele^aph cable service, land or sub- ! Telegraphl wire and j;adlo 
marine Wire or cable telegraph 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ,. 1 li ■ ■ ' 

4899 Commumcation Ser^-ic^s, Not Elsewhere Classified 

Cotupaniea primarily engaged in providing point-to-point communication 
services which do not fall within the scope of either Industry 4811 or 4S21. 
CablerlHlon service, reatal lo homos Stock ticker service 

Communication aervtcfu'. other than Telccoramunlcationa Njstem. oncra- 

telephone, telecraph. radio broad- tlon - . 

caatlnR. and television Telephoto service, leaaing 

Missile, tracking stations, operated Telctypcwilter service, leaslnjr 

on a contract basis Television antenna construction and 

PhototranSmlsslon companies rental to private households 

Radio broaOcantlng operated bj tab .Ticker tape service, leasing 

cpnipanles TransradiO press service 

Radar station operation 

.< ■ • . ' . 



The telecommunications industry,, reveivjes aftrounted to $18.6 
billion in 1967 for the three "SIC industries listed above. 
S.ome $10.1 billion was sold t'o final demand , ^.mostly in the 
form of 'home, telephone service, and represents approximately 
1.3% of GNP. Unfortunately, the NIA procedure is somewhat 
oblique in providing meaningful industry detail, so we shall 
resort to other data sources to explain the industry s 
activities . " 

The telep'hone industry's Revenues are split in the accounts 
into two types: (i) ordinary revenues for "plain old telephone" 
-(-P£)T) services, and (ii) installation charges for new and 
reconnect^d-^^uipment . Conceptually > the installation charges . 
are a separate pa~rt-of^^f inal demand — gross capital formation 
— since these charges are^xrap-Lt^ized by the final consumers. 
Of POT revenues, firms consumed $8 .5^ billion in telfe-^hone •• 
sf^^ervices and households consumed'^ $7 . 6 bi liion7^7"^The- i>DStallation 
charges were around $1.1 billion. 
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The telegraph industry ' s \revenu^s are divided in the accounts 
between message revi^nues Y$27 mill:on) and money, order s 
($2^ million;, both' allocated entirely to personal consumption, 
expenditures. Business telephone, TWX, and Telex are buried 
in.category 6600 of the derail table. 

Cable television sold $139 million to consumers in 1967. 
This figure represents both installation charges (for first- 
time hookup) and .the monthly\ service chg^rge. 

The last category, Communica^aons services not elsewhere 
classified, includes some of the most interesting new 
industries. Stock ticker ser\^ices, telephoto services, fac- 
simile transmission, and speci^alized common carriers are 
included here. In 1967, this industry wa3 very small indeed, 
accounting for only $173 milli4)n in sales with a final demand 
of zero dollars. However, the\fastest growth in telecommunica 
tions- industry is occurring in ^this last category, and a more 
detailed analysis would-be quite useful. The entire industry 
output was allocated tb 'information services. 



■SUMMARY OF 10 INDUSTRY #660000 



INFORMATION 
NON- INFORMATION 
INFO GNP 



OUTPUT 
18,640 
0 



FINAL 
DEMAND 

10,08 0 

0 

■ 

1.27 



VALUE 
JVDDED 

16 ,029 

0 

2.02 
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10 .INDUSTRY 660000: TELECOMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 
$ Million (Current) 



FINAL DEMAND COMPONENTS 



SIC 


HJL^r or ITVA 




CUVPCT 






OCf 


XKV EXPCRT 




»TATE 


rxN cc?( 


»»0O96 


TZitFHOHE St^VICr- TOTAi 


9.30Q 


ISMft.O 














CO 




Bur>XNC(S TCLIPHCNC StRVXCS 


0.009 


■ aiftf . 1 














0.0 




HOnr TCLE?KOM $£BVJCK 




76'.l.0 


0.0 


7**l!o 










T»*l .0 




TrirCRAPK - WSSACE lOENUM , 


O.OCi 


!».* 


CO 














*60C0} 


mcCRAPM - «O.VET OlOEM 


o.co* 


2«.* 


0.3 


20. • 














CABLETrt-CVIflOH 


o.oir 


1)*.0 


0.0 


iJ».0 


lOVS^T 








IIV.O 




TELEPHONE AfO TtLCCIUPN ZNSTIOX. 


0.282 


2I«2.« 


0.0 














COHnUUXGATXOM SERVXCU NSC 


0.000 


172.1 


iT2.l 












0.0 




TOT XL rXKAL 


OBMANO 








;o«9.T 




9«).S 




lOOTf.T 




JUXOCATCO TC 


XwroWlATXOJI 








i 






1007*. 7 



VALUE ADDED " COXPONENTS 





)MPENSATI0N 0^ EMPLOYEES 


^641.0 






• ' lET INTF.RKST 


645.0 




5 


' . INDIRECT- BUSINESS TAXES 


2330.0 






BUSINESS TRANSFER PAY^ilNTS 


51.0 






CAPITAL consi;mption allowances 


2279.0 






PROFIT TYPE INCOME 


40B3.0 






TOTAL VALUE ADDED 


16029.0 






ALLOCATED TO INFOR^'ATION 


X6029.0 





























































\ 
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iiIC4832 Radto Broadcasting 

Suilions primarily engng.^l In activities Involving tho c'.isseminution by 
radio to tlie public of aurnl proRrams <consiMi»g of vuior niM imislc nud tbe 
like) Stations engaROd In the, sale of time for broadcast puri>osL.s, and the 
fumisbhiK .«f proRi^ni material or sen'ice. are al«<. inchulod. This industry 
does iioi inci.-le tbe transmission by radio, in public corres,>ondence from- 
point to iK)iutvOf either voi(^ or m^rd .vmmuuicaUons Unduslries 4811 and 
4821). 

KAiUo broadcasting Blalioni 



SIC 4533 Television Broadcasting 

Stations primarily eut^aged in activiUes involviDp the dis^seminaUon i;y 
radio to the public of visual programs, consisting of inoviuj; or still objects, 
usually ac«>mi»anied by an aural signal (consisting ot voiri* and raiLsic or Uifi 
like). ' Stations engagt»d in tbe sale of time for broadcast puriKKses, and the 
fum'shing of program material or service are also include^i. 



SubAcriptlon or close circuit televi- 
sion 



Television brondcastlog statloni 
Television translator stations 



C-omunications students might be used to thinking of^broad- 
ca™g as a three-billion dollar industry but 
the NIA convention, all advertising revenue generated^y the 
Hr-oJ^J^tiia industry (or $3,071 million) has been^^trans ferrea 

the ad?ertSing'iidustr;, I-O #730200. ^J^f^^try #67 has 
^totM industry output of $112.7 millidn^/With sales to final 
demanS of $7 mUlion? or .0009% of GNPJ^ The $112 million was 
c^mposeS ol only three .items : '(i)^.les of -^P^!^ P^°ir3'"= 
•by broadcasters to their affiliates or vice versa; (ii) sales 
of television tapes to educational institutions; and 
°iii) miscellaneous receipts of broadcasting services such 

as those from private contracts. However, the industry . 

gLeratId oSer^LS-.^illion in value added, mostly Ln the 

form of employee compensation ( $1 . 1 billion) . .The entire ^. 

industry was aiiocated to information service,-.. 



SUMMARY OF 10 INDUSTRY #6700 00 



INFORMATION 
NON- I^^FORMATION 
INFO % GNP 



■ OUTPUT 
112 
0 



FINAL 
DEMAND • 

7 

0 

.00009 



VALUE 
ADDED 

1,580 

0 

.20 
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10 ■'vnusTRy 67nono: 



RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTING 
Million (Current) 



jVlNAL DEM.^^:D CQMPONCNfS 



■ <.i«.^( •■<^a> cco» ••o&a««ft o.boo 1* 4 

Cr-f* •fCtiaTi C.0O0 III) 

mu. ri*M. Bi^KAjta 
MxocATio TO iMroMiArsoa 



1 

\ 

/ \ 


, VALUE ADC::,D COKiPONENTS 






coMPE;:sATro:: of e.mplovels ■ 

:iZ7 INTEREST, ■ 
INDIPnCT DUSINTSS TAXES ^ 
DL'SINESS T'UVNSKER PAYHENTS . 
CAPITAL COVr^UMI'TIOi^ ALLOWANCES 
PROFIT 7\?Z ITiCOMX 


1062.0 
46.0 
31.0 
.0 - 
183.0 
257.9 






TOTAL VALUi ADDEf 
ALLOCATED TO INFCWtATION, 


"1579.9 
1579.9 






* * * 


* 
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J-0 .'/NOUSTRY f^6'9 



WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 



The wholesale and retail trade indus 
sum of two components: (i) the commi 
agents and brokers; and (ii) the gro 
expenses plus profits) of retail and 
on the resale of goods . For our pur 
in . the ..trade margins on the resale o 
•such as television and radio sets, c 
books and magazines , and so on. All 
fees are included as an information 
payments for search costs. 



tries are defined- as \ the 
^sions of merchandise\.^ 
ss margins (operating '\ 

\Yholesale establishment^ 
poses, we are interested' 
f "information goods" 
alculators',, computers ; 

commissions .and brokers ' 
service since ithey represent 



Table 1 shows a summary of the trade margins and commissionsV 
allocated to information services. 



TAPLE 1 



SUMMARY. OF THE TRADE INDUSTRY 





WHOLESALE T 
TRADE 


RETAIL 
TRADE 




($ Millions, 


1967) . 


Margins on x.iformation goods 


$10,100. 7 


$ 9,624.6 


Merchandise agents* commissions 


2,467.4 


0 


Total information 


12,568.1 


9,624.6 


Tctal trade 


63,029.2 , 


96,905.2 


Info as % of total 


19.94% 


9. '^3% 



Around 13.88% of the wholesale and 
allocated to information services. 


retai 1 trades 


industry 


SUMMARY^OF id INDUSTRY 


#690000 








OUTPUT 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


VALUE , 
• ADDED 


TOTAL INDUSl^RY 


159,934 


120 , 815 


118 ,265 


INFORMATION. 


22,193 


16 ,273 


16 , 053 


NON- IN FORMAT I ON 


137,741 


105,919 


102,212 


INFO % GNP 




2.05 


2.02 
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Detailed Inclustrv Reports 



690100 and '690200 Who 1 es a 1 d\ and Retail Tra'dc 



Commiss ion s of Brokers and Aget^ts 



The first source of out 
comes from the coniniissi' 
representatives and agen 
''as a business which prima 



allocated to information services 
whoJ^esale brokers, sales 
The census classifier a "broker" 
iy sells /.merchandise on others' 
account — the broker holds no physical inventory himself. ' 
The broker's fees, then, are earned for the search activity 
performed on uehalf of both buyers andXsellers.. Couched in 
these terms, brokers are pure information specialists. The 
various types of brokers arid agents are s,uminar:.zed in Table 2 

TABLE 2: COMMISSIONS OF W HOLESALE BROKERS AND i^NTS 

^ ~ • 



($ Millions /V967) 



Merchandise Agents & Brokers, TOTAL 
Auction companies 

Merchandise brokers for buyers, sellers 
Commission merchants 
Import agents 
Export agents . 
Manufacturer* s agents 
, Selling agents 
Purchasing agents, resident buyers 
Stati I discrepancy to NIA 



$2,467.4 

137.6 
449.9 
479.5 
40.0 
63.0 
980.5 
287.5 
41.1 
- 11.7 



\ 



A 



Source: ^ox\r.ri.] total; Census of Business Detail, Table 2 of 

' "Wholesale Trade - U.S." #BC67-WA1. 



'*:* >. xde Margins 

Wholesale and retail trade margins on detailed information 
goods are shown in Table 3. The margins can be interpreted 
as the gross profits of establishment s , such as book, stores , 
newsstands, and television outlets. 
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10 INDfSTFY 69 010G: WHOLESALE TRADE 



$ Million (Current) • 
VALUn ADDED COMPONENTS 






0 


• 

COy.PENSATTON 0? EMPr.OYEES 
NET INTEREST 
INDIRECT BLSIN'ESS T 'iS 
BUSINESS TRANSf ER ?AiME::TS 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLCKANCE3 
PROFIT TYPE INCOME, 


22735.2 
395.0 
9027.2 
160.0 
2353.4 
7480,0 






TOTAL VALUE hU2ED 
19,94% ALLOCATED TO INFORMATION 


43050.8 
8584,3 






10 INDUSTRY 69020^; I^ETAIL TRADE 
$ Million (Current) 
VALUE ADDED COMPONES'TS 


■ compen'Satio:: of E>n>LOYEES 

NET INTFREST 
INDIRECT BUSINESS TAXES 
BUSINESS TRANSFER PAY>SNTS 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLGWANCES 
PROFIT TYPE INC0^C2 


4261-^.6 

r4j.3 

lC6C3,a 
918.6 
4140,3 
16287.6 






TOTAL value' ADDED 
9.93% ALLOCATED TO rNFCR:'ATION 


75214.2 
7458.8 






* * ★ 
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"TABLE 3 : WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE MARGINS ON INFORMATION GOODS 



TRADi; MARGirS Oil INFOMION GOODS 
, $ Million (Current) 



TRADE HARGlliS OH INFOmTION GOODS 
$ Million (Current) ■ 





INPUT SIC 








.OUTPUT INO 


CUT f 






\ \ OF PHODUC: 


MARGIN 


PJ\HGI(I 








46|0 




' noiso \s\m i^m 


i.) 


14.2 


r 


\s\m ccuk^, jewbs, s^ooiJ 


1.0 


2.9 




JjOlJi") (UC'jIlvi "Oho 


\\\ 


7.2 






\%x 


5.6 




MJ.Oi »»Cl/U*!l jt^vlCf uM^J 


\%\ 


).l 








7.9 


■ ' ■ i 






]i9 








44.0 






o»; 


OiO 






0)0 


0(0 ' 






QiQ 


O.Q 














III) 






1lf*ina 1l>1ltl ^UllAt 








iJC/JO 5v'*ii UUl^tai 3tlit''Jt Jl^UliJ 




U|B 






in A 


11 ) 
JB|( 




;)jiOi xsnws mm filing c^oi^ns 




)).f 




hi:Oi \SVM KC-*Mf*L FILING fCUiP**[''T 


us 


3.1 






1.9 


).* 




nciO! jiii^^i viiiiiie jjuipheh!, NONnCHANicni. 


).l 


1.6 




tJUfVI t?UH3 "JjlD^t S^ur [''II "tV""''!^ b 




2.T 




jn?C1 \\\U\\ \^KW % ilA'tDS 




Ii9 




J)5^05 SCUVICE UHHS 


2iO 


■ j^i 




>P.'CJ \\\U%\ Cl^tC^ HFlAL O^FIfE fUN'lTUflt 


ill 


9.4 






\%\ 


111 




*<IIH OF'[Ct FUBNjiuRt 


III) 


l4M 


■'.1 




OiQ 


OlO 




f^m^A iiti't** ^nuTot^f Li*ittf 

Xmn IW/31§ CO'<i''*Ci 'V"H 


PiO 


Oit) 




■ ■ ' , 


OiU 


0.0 








1 ft A 

13.9 




l)3w3 ()JII25 JnCLt P«nL Wll DE5^3 


k^^ 


1*0 




\%\\) IiO ^fC "yPlL DE5^5 




Oil 




2JC)0i CH*i3i 


)tfl 


u 






Oi6 


O.l 




nSK'T n)!llf JtC^AGf CiMNEIi 


2.8 


0.9 






6i9 


Ii2 






ll«) 


0,0 • 






3i2 


2i4 






1,2 


l.o 




i)0)(>l Ji)UM FC'DISO T4iiLtS ■ 


,I-0 


U 




■ M)IMl FIUD tNEAlUE . AUOITCREUH ^EAIS 


•2.5 




■ r 


j):)Do MiWii mm fcloinc ct^MBi 


2.V 


1.9 




nii.M jiUHi si*cibv ♦ nuAW seats 


2.} 


0,0 




^ I)CJ51 nJUTl LlOi^ARf FUllVinifiE 




o.s 




nOlOn \\\\\\\ PbSlK DUIlOiriC FunH» 








nOiOO 7MtO?l PVUIC BlllOlfiO Fljf^MTUIlE N^K 


2ii 


Oil 








0,0 ' 






OlO 


'0.0 




noio^ ;niggi ChTaici koh 


OiC 


•o.o. 




nOJO^ i)l)C)9 RECEIPTS 


0.0 






{O^on ;tn hill WCtJ ;. 


492.1 








U.I 


0«0 






0.0 


OlO 






0»9 


OlO 






0.0 


OlO 



INPUT SIC 


' WHOLE" 




OUTPUT IHD ' 


SALE 


RETAIL , 


IND » } mZ OF PRODUCT 


HARCIH 





240On 264],^^ (nvCLOPE; 


ll«2 


7,0 


240403 264^ ' iNOU^nr uhhiocateo . 


14*^ 


0.0 




" 0,J 


0.0 


240404 2142091 CQHII^KT W 


0,0 


o.o 


24G?0| 2641 COATtC INO GL^ZEM^PE^ 


116,0 


4).) 


imi lti*\i\\ OILIO miW TPEATED PAPEil 


ill 


OlO 


240701 264l2il PDlhTEti, BREAD ^RAPS ' 


)iQ 


OiQ 


24070) 2(4|23l HOUSCH^iD UAKfIt PAPER' 


^.1 


13.7 


240JOI 26M241 DfLlCA"ES!'i^N PAPER 


2.4 


,Q.O 


24S?0l ^(M245 LOCuK''[^';>gD!NG FREE2ED PA^CR 


1.0 


0,1 


244U» eiSCu!! '■UO CRACKER INhER ^"APS 


l> 


OlO. 


24070) 2AM26) (EREK AND SIMILAR iNhER 


0.1 


fliO 


IW\ 2641275 fPOlEU fCOO CAfflC/l OVERhPAP^ 


)l] 


0,0 


24070) 2^4l2al OTHER NAUD m hAXCD LAMINATED PAP 


6.6 


0,0 


24070) U^W ^Af A^D MX LA^I'^^^EO PAPCR MSK ' 


).l 


0,0 


'740?0l 2641)12 CUIIHE'O SEALING TAPE 


l)il 


4.A 


2^0:0|' 264|)U CORPUCArORS'BOK OMO TAPE 


2.1 


QftO 


240J01 264l))l CUTO FLW PAPER 


2.1 


0,0 


24070) Z64|)00 WEO PWCTS 


t.O 


0.0 


240701 26^14 PRCSSUPE miTlVE TAPES 


S6i4 


22.6 


2^70) 2641S OR (OAIEO tiRliPPER) 


26.S 


0.0 


?b[)TQl 2tiU OTKFII fOAtfO • PRQCt^S^O PA^Ffl 

l""l¥L IV*IQ Vl'"l" VU"IIW ■ rrw^hiJJbi' "" W |i 


^ f * J 


0 0 








240101 2641 U^OISTRIBUTED PAPER COATIhG ANG (lA 




fl.O 


2407QI 2i4l fONfPAri M i KISC RECElPlS 


0.0 


. v.v 


iifi)f\\ lAiinfli CAijTiiirr wnot 

it'lflm lWHm»U "UN^ 






2411 rOI (64iQYY ni9(. nCUlfl) 




A A 

O.Q 


J ^lAlflA till lif LjlAlnPdt 

^ <6v|ur) 2711 iithapAptR) 


4 1 
1.2 


tit m 
361,1 


26010^ 2111 INDUSTRY UflAlLOCATED 


0.0 


0,0 


260100 7111 CONTRACT M i H)SC RECCtP^I 


0.0 


0.0 


26010^ 2111099 KlSCItCaiPr& 

\ 


0.0 


o.o 


260200 2721 PERlOOjrALS 


I96«6 


166.0 


.26020n 21211 FAPt) PERIODICALS 


2.2 


0.4 


26020n 2121) ,6USIflESS « PROFESSIONAL PERJODiCALl 


29.1 


9.) 


26020(1 2121^' ClfiERAL PERIOOICAlS 


IISJ 


1)0.6 


260200 212170] RELICICUS PERIODICALS 


l]i7 


1).6 


260200 272170S HA042lliE « CC^iC SilPPLCHEM^ 


4.2 


0,0 


,26a2Qn 212P06 PtfilODKiLS NEC . ^ . ' 


■ > p.o 


1*1 


26020rt 2121001 PCRIOOICALS MSK 


" D.l 


6.2 


26020n 2121 PERIODICALS UHAUOCATEO 


)6.0 


16.1 


.26020'i 2721 CONIRACT m f NjSC RECCtPU 


O.O 


0,0 


260200 2721091 COniBUT NORi 


OlO 


0.0 


26020n 2121099 HISC RECEIPTS 


0.5 


.0.0 


260)01 21)1 bOOr PueilSHlNQ 


, 229.1 


»7.) 


260j0t 21)11 UXIQOOKS 


■ TJ.1 


14!.4 


260)01 2MI2ri SUBSCRIPTIOOE^ERCNCE fiOM» 


24iO 


■ 0,0 


260)01 21)1 )ll LAMflOOO 


T.f 


1.6 


260)0) 27)1)1) mtK BOOKS 


♦ »4 


2.2 


260)0\ 27)1)17 BUSINESS » OTHER TECNMC^l % BOO 


12.2 


21.1 


260)0) 2l)UlS0t(iLES i TESTAMENTS 


)»T 


1.5 


26C)0l 21)U2)HVMS • DEVOTI0NAL5 


' U4 


0.0 


260)01 27)1426 OTHER DELICIOUS HOCK} 


«<6 


9.J 


260)0) 21)1400 RELICIOUS ms NSt 


1.) 


1.7 


260)01 21)ISQ CmK BOOKS 


4ftiO 


92.1 


260)01 27)isii m CLUB mi 




0.0 



H 
I 



o"7 •! 
ERIC! 



IB 



TRADE HAWIliS ON INFOmiOS GOODS 
J Hilllori' (Current) 



TRADE HAHGINS ON IllFOMTIOH GOODS 
$ Million (Current) 



INPUT S:c "J 


WiiOL^:'' 


R£TAIL\ ' 


OUTPUTISO 


SALE 


IKD r 1 .\m or PRODUCT 




Pu\HCIN 



160)01 n\[ cMDici -ci^ . M15C iicaiPM 

J4:)0| 2?J101J CCMB*C^ ^cu< 

ikm mm i^eceipts 



260*00 2?*l)ll P{C'U«E Wm 

2fcO40) ?M)U WCT HtUC 

2^000 27UU) fifcP^i CHANTS, ^aOE9 

2»0«0(1 ?74l}91 RtCi'iG Kfi^^ 

2bO«00 2?Ui«4 PUfdM . 

260*03 2?*1W! OlHtiJ.HS!:CtL*'<(duS PUUiCA'IONJ 

360^01 Vkm MSfUl*"itUbS PiyllLlSMlNO hS^ 

260O0 Ihi ('•^vMIr u'-^UUCATEO 

240*0fl 2?<.l , CC^'-^Ct i^CK H[JC BEaiP'S 

26^50 27*1011 aM<i*CT m' 

,260*00 27*10^1 Hl$C (l{.C£in$ 



2&0i03 m COWCIAL PRlfillHIj 

2IV1)D OSh< ms]\% 

mm 27^0*0 flNt'JClK • UOAL PRIMING 

IfcCOO ?fV'SO SCltSlIMC ♦ lEOlMCAL CHARTS 
H^'jll irrt-jO iI*"PS • 

HC^OO IWi :PL'n«G C^'OS 

260S5C 2T»11 (PlOr I 10 (AflOS 

260101 Jli;03 P»1M|HG O'J t^ElH 

269101 JfllOl DEt^C^**^l«5 

260101 2I1I02 f>r Vtl^flWtlQlS 

260100 PJIIO^ TlC^Ef • COUPON PPIHINO 

26Q10O 27110* All OKI CO^'-EflCIiL Pi^IUTi 

2601D1 171105 ium . ClfllNOEftS 

26C101 271106 LINCGP»PH1C PUIES 

260100 271107 fi*I L*H5lS 

. HAIOO 271K) <)OLl l'^(l) 
"263100 27il01 UBU 

26010.1 7fmi 0[C<l<:L<iltlS 

260131 JI1202 ftJAPPloii E<C. PAPER 

26010O mm p»pfB ""'ppEhs 

2tilOo 271JO* IHl ' . . 

26010oi7^0 CC>nfiCl*L PPPirhUN^tLOt MtO 
260101) 2710 COMBiC! « • HiSC PECtlP'J 

2»oico mmi Cj^w^ ^^'^^ . 

240100 2750C9I Hir. flECElPTi 



160601 2T6l ^>MfQLD SUM^ESS rCRH5 

260401 2161 IM^^I UHALLOCAIEO 

260601 2761 CW»a W • NIJC PECtl^'J 

240601 mm receipts 



u,* 


29.1 


0i2 


0.0 


5*7 


5.9 




17.0 


I96i9 


107.) 


Oil 


0|0 


0|0 


OiO 


OiO 


OiO- - 


22,6 


4).6 


1.9 


1.: 


1.6 


2.9 


1.4 


2.7 


1.(5 






21.1 


^1 J 


2*9 


1 .? 


4.7 
** 1 




0*0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


o.c 


0.0 


0.0 


22].* 


112.6 


0.0 


(1*0 


0*0 


0,0 


21,7 


0,0 


it • ^ 


0,0 


T.I 


(1.(5 


^.1 


Ii5 


tO 


u*u 


T.I 






0.0 


OtO 


OiO 


9.1 


1.9 




*6.7 




0,0 


II.' 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0*0 


66if 


0.0 


9.1 


0,0 


15.1 


0*0 


hi 


0.0 




•0*0 


IJ.l 
6.7 


"0*0 


0,0 


71.9 


0*0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.^ 


0.0 


DiD 


0.0 


O.l 


0.0 


0.0 


OlO 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


OiQ 



INPUT SIC 


HIIOLE- 








RFTAIL 


IHD 1 1 NAKX OF PRODUCT 


MABGIN 


MARGIN 


• 

240607 2712 6L4K;1603(& » lOOSEUAF iWfi^ 


U.I 




26060; 7712111 ALOO^' « ^CR'PM) 


4.1 


26.4 


260607 nt2111 Ol^OlES • APPQIMHENT 800XS 


O.I 


0.* 
v.^ 


260*0} 2792112 CCllMiiiP PAOl, m BCCCi 91 


0.4 


1.7 


26060? ;7B2i** mm<\ 


11.9 


' 0,0 - 


imu milh Lcoiru«F diws 


4*1 


25.5 


2606Q2 27B20OI BLAh^BOdCS • L005EIEAF KM, 


4.* 


0.0 


260607 2702 INPU^IRY UNAtlGCAIED 


].2 


0*0 


76060? 2187 CCSIRACf hODl( • HlSC RCCHP^S 


0.0 


0 0 

u*u 


26060? 7717091 COfllRAH hQl|K 


v.v 


0 Q 
u*v 


?6(]60} 77S7Q99 NISC SfCElPM 

C 


'fl.fl 
v.v 


A A 


260700 2771 CPEETING CADOl 


41*0 


'iT4.i 


260700 2 7711 mUU CAdD^. Pu0L[SH(Dl) SALES 


41*0 


274.4 


Um 27712 PPIMINS or CC1EE7IHG CAflPi m OIh£ 


O.O 


0.0 


26070Q 7 771 NQUlItiV UliALLOCATEO 


v.» 


0 0 




n.A 
v.u 


A n 


ISV'VM ilFIVTV %»n*"''W' "W^ 




A n 

V|U 








260IOt 27n ENGRAVING • PLA7C PMHTlNO 




19.1 


260i01 27'^3012 MCURIIY [Hmm 


e.2 


• 0.0 


mm 2713022 SOCIAL CHRAVIK!) 


Oi) 


19.1 


760IQI 7711010 PLaTEI HlPC FOR 

(V«UV| IFrfJvfV '^•^9»w '^"I'y • Vl^bFlrf 


0.0 


A. A 
w.u 


260S0t 271) INDUSTRY irnuOCArtO 


Oil 


0.0 


260QOI 2711 C0N7RAC1 W • HW^i 


0.0 


0,0 


260101 27S309I (0N7RAC! HOR< 


9i0 


0,1) 


- 

2(0102 2719 60CK6ifiOif<li V RELA7CD MpAX 


li} 


• 

OlO 


260102 27B91 600iCHtKO|»iD * RELaTCO CxCi MBW. 


1«) 


0<0 


26000? 7IIQUI LlQRA<lV flHOlfiS 

(VHUV| I'tTl^i Wl''"t''** 


0.2 


0.0 


2601102 IhDUStfiir (JNAL10CA7C0 


0.9 


M 


260B07 2719 COHtRACI ^^^^ « RECClP^i 


0«0 


0,0 


26(lB02 2749091 CONtHACi ^Of^K 




OtO 

W|» 


260G0} 2791 IYPESETIIn:) ' 


l.P 


0.0 


26040) 21)1011 HO! MCtiL • dELA^O mHVM 


1*9 


0.0 


' 26010] 7l9tOU PHOIOGR'PHIC • COLO MPEittllnO 


0.) 


0,0 




0.1 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 
v.v 


^ 2601101 21Q1(19I CDNIRAH MtlttC 

•OUDUj liTiWTl sWI'"^** "U^^ 


0.0 


OlO 


;60IO} 2791099 HliC RECEIPTS 


0,0 


<)<0. 


26QlQi 2791 PNDlOEIilGRAVIfiG 


1,0 

l|V 




>knflfl4 }1Q1 tMnit<iTllV UNALlOfATCt) * 


0.0 


0.0 


IftOAfli ?141 fOhlRiM UflRK « Mt&C REfltPfS 






76040* 279)099 HjSC RECE1P7S 


OlO 

M 


0,0 


24040)' 2794 ELCCmOtVPtNG • STEWYPlft^ 




0,0 


260a0^ 2794 INOUSIPY UHALLOCATEO 


'CO 


9,0 i 


26010^ 2794 (0MRAC7 m • N|iC RCdl^U 




0.0 


26010^ 279*099 i^lSC RKElPtS 


0.0 


9*0 t 



TPADE mm Oli INFOFavnON GOODS 
5 HiUlan [Current!, 



TR/nJE mttr^^) ON IWrOFMICN GOODS 
■ $ Kill ion (Cuc:cnt| 



INPUT SIC 

ouTPt;: :nd 

i);d I I -tm: or pp.oduct 



4^0*00 )i»*0«i COMUcT -O'*^ 



4I3W3 WhTlfiC T9*DtJ MCHlhERY 

MO'.jO JiS^OH {'BIMI'^G TOiD[i'^*(HIfjEJ 
4iOSi3 ^•'iMl^.i PMTS » MT'CWtf 

4lOi03 U'MiU ?CL'<*''t T''?^ "iJLf^i U<35» EK 

mm PMMiHO ifl*&(i nit^Wi 

4J0500 )J5^c^j cc;it«*ci "08^ 
410501 Jisso^? HiiC mcupii 



■ 510131 Eucwic coMPuiiNO [cuiP^^tNi 

ilOtOI ^WJDO COOtC yfCU 04'* P'WSMHG HACH5 ♦ 

J10;0» JDJJ • #tTW£HTS 

JlClOl IM) 1NC1^5^»» yMLL0C4T£D 

ilOlOl IJTl C0MS4C1 i'OH iH|5C«CElPTJ 



$ic;oj jir4 C4L:uLATi'<(i t imw h% 
MOlo; j$74i;o'4U'iNO ^CMihts 

J|'')IC?.1W4|40 CilCUlitlhtj MCHllitS ' 

fUlO) 3i»4U0 COh t VMUil HkH^imi o'heh HAC 

51010) )1M P*H'S ♦ 4!tACMH|;MS 

$1010; )JK "iNGySTCY UlULLOOtED 

510l(^) )J)4 C()MHiCT>004 4 MSC ^ECtlPtJ 

llOlOi nuj^l CO'<lfl*CT 

51010} ))T40)i M|SC i;eccipt5 



5lOiO0 5571 m^HW 
513;00 ST^'ii^PC ttpe-^ITE'S 

510J03 nr?015 PC^Ti'JLf TtP[»»UE'»5 

510200 )^T?01i SfKl*L(lED MPfi-illIfUS 

510203 i^jm ^'A'«ti H4:c weie **acmine 
mm pA^'i «»ce fly ow TH*fi cofPiETK h 

5UfJlO n72 U'DUiTfl^ lfi*lLOC»TEO 

516203 Ji7/0U COnTiiKT h^Dl , 
510200 )}f2099 M5C »EC(IPT5 



PHAIL 



0,0 



0.2 


0.0 


OlO 


QiO 


9i0 


0.0 


19.1 


"0,0 


Ib.A 


0.0 


h) 


0.: 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


CO, 


.0.0. 


0.0 


0^' 


0.0 


4)a 


0.0 




0.0 




0.0 




'Q.O 


C.) 


CO 




CO 


2.4 


0,0 


O.i 


0.0 


0.9 - 


0.0 


0.0 


CO 


0.0 


0.0 


99il 


0,0 


)Ut 


0.0 


25.3 


0.0 


22.1' 


0.0 




0.9 


-0.0 ■ 


0,0 


OlO 


CO 


0.0 


0.0 


.56. 5 




5?. 5 


15.) 


U.7 
i^. f 


4.2 


1 


7 0 


A. 4 . 

Q|3 






U|U 


Ill 1 

20*9 








0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


' 0.0 


m.7 


?4.? 




20.1 


20.9 






0.0 




0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


OcO 


OlO 





INP'JT. SIC ; ' . ^ 
CUTW INt) 

INU I I 0? PPODUCT_ 



510100 ])H iCHJi ♦ RALAHCtS 

JItlOO ]\mk Krf^ • 5CAL^i 

ilOJOO )$?6020 IhDUiUlAl 

llOJOO )$U0!0 tlLIAlL . CCHrtfilClAL SCAlCJ 

510J00 357^041 NOUSEHOLO (l*IHl^00N 5CAUi 

910)00 3W6C45 PLII^CN-*CICH|NG,> MSC HH >CAl« 

510)00 35^6551 H/ilL;/lG < PAHEl POST SCAlO; J 

51003 ACCtiiOSlES t.'AlTACWIi 

5;0)39 )5?60U PA^iIi 

513)00 m IfCuSTPy UMILOCATED 

510)90 35 f6 CCNtlUCt WOil< • M^C HECCI?»S 

510)03 )5t609B WACI m , 

510)00 35im^ HjSC liECElPIS • 



310400 35T9 .OFFICE f*CHlNE5,HEC - 

51C403 )W1U5 0UPMCATPi(1M^CI'1nE; 

51C4D0 )VW AUW*PH1C PEClXtt^J ^ , 

lis )\m mm^mmmnmmy 
Mm )vm CHtcn-H^i»oiif»o «*chihe5 > , 

510^on5m)3 TlHt PECCWO • Tin MAHP MCHi * 

510*03 )M9l3bHAlL WLH'fl Wl'^ES • 

510400 35T9l2b ALl OIhER OFfKE i-^CHlhti m 

510400 3^192 ♦ AHACHHEHTi 

510400 35T9 mm UllHlOCATtO 

510400 35T9 CONIW kOflU HlK »fCElPlV 

510400 35T9098 CONTflACT ^^^^ 

510400 35?909?H1SC RiCElPt5 



530100 3611 EL£CTflK'HE»5UP|HClN5TPUKCN!5 
30 00 36111 ELtCtfilCAL I'iTEOPATiNG INMWhTJ 
0 ,31; EUCrPKALUSIlllfifOUlPrEh I. 
00 16I1) '0WlLtClP|C*L^EM^I^O T 
ioiOfl 3M1^01EuaMCALWl|N5MNST. ■ 
5)0lflO 3611 UfiOIStflieulEO^EUC. HEAS. |N5T* 
J3(llOfi3MI CCMW ^OfiK . HlSCRtCElPlS 
130100 361109^ CCflTdACl »<0"^ 
5)3100 3611099 KIbC RECEIPTS 



5t010f)365t HAOIO AND HFCCIVINii SETS , 
56010^ 365110S HOHCTfPE «*D10 "^C^mj^, 
«;.01O(l 3b5lUi HOHf.T'f^E P»0IO-PHGNO CO''6|NAI!ONS 
SbOm 36Mllt AUlWlUfl'DlOS ^ 
563100 3ill2 hMhOlC IELCV1510MEC IW ^ 
00 36M411 HtCHAMflL 1EP"ODuCTlOfi Phi^OCffAPHi 

itOlOO )6514<]A TOIO PLA^Pi 

5^0100 36^14)1 hOfiE-rvOt BECOW ' 

n')100 1611462 t^DHC-TYPE AUDIO AHPLint«S 

560100 365143) CHAiSlS^Ofl P^OIO jt , 
560100 36515^7 HOHE-IupE ELEWIC MIS 

560100 36510»7 PHOi^OGflAPHS. SPEAKERS. MCR^^PHOnESi 

560100 365icil «AblOAHC IV REC£|VlKG SEtSt£TCi(H 

563100 3651 ' WSIfiv UHAUpCATED 

560100 36)1 CCNtPACt«*«l»^"t«l^^> 

560100 3651011 CCNlftACT WR< 

960IDO 3651099-MSi: RECEIPIS 



SALE 
KAKGIN 



RETAIL 

MARGIN 



l).5 


1C6 


I.* 


CO 


5.5 


0.3 


2.0 


0.0 


2.4 


11.2 


0*3 


1.4 


0.) 


0.0 


0.2 


CO 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


'CO 


0.0 



|40.^' 

ICT 
O.T 

20.5 
f.l 
U 

2B.I 

n.i 

23.) 
0.0 
. 0«v 

. CO 

00 



)U1 

)A 

23.2 
10.2 
l.f 
13.1 

0.0 
0.0 
0.3 



M16 
6.0 
CI 
4.6 
U) 
l.Q 
6.5 
7.1 
0,0 
3.9 
D,Q 
CO 
0,0 



30.7 
3.2 

2t.) 
I.) 
1.9 
D.O 
0,0 
0,0 
OiO 



621. T 


^531.5 


33.5 


14.4 


73.6 


211.B 


34.2 


36.1 


)56.T 


917.6 


0.2 


:'0.6 


it} 


,!o.o 


2.6 


6.4 


27,3 


61.4 


4.6 


11.2 


39,7 


76,9 


2.^ 


6.1 


' '1.6 


0,3 


4.) 


u.o 




.0.5 


7.0 


13.0 


4.6 


0.0 


10.0 


CO 


0.9 


0.0, 


C3 


CO 


CO 


fltO 



TRADE Mills ON UTOU'lATION GOODS 
$ llillion (Current) , 



TRADE MARGINS ON INFORHATIOH GOODS 
$ Million (Current) 



INPUT 


SIC 


KHOLC- 




OUTPliT 


IMD 


3ALE 


RETAIL 


m 1 


1 \m OF PRODUCT 


HAHCIN 


MARGIN 



um^ )hsm "K^o fli*'»''5 \ 



160iC0 HWi w^i^O m 



UOrOO )6«lt UlEPN)if Si<lKM[N(i . SnlTCWO £ 
163100 U6liU UUPh:n£ l.NilflyHfjf iSTi 

")to)oo hum oim(u uifpHOHt kppiP«iub» *ho cchp 

UOWa )66t2n ULJCNACH liPP*P*rL5 AND [QPl 

360)09 ]66U8; m 

J*0)00 IbftWOO OlHtfl lUtPHONE . TEUGfl^PH tOPt, N 
$60)00 1661001 tEUPMOiE • ltLEfiR«PH *PPARMUi flS< 
560J00)nl IWTftV UNILLOCMED' 
S60)Q0 1661 CDNtUACr woa^ * NlSC RECEIPTS 
560)00 J6M0?a CDNtflKl W 
)60J9a.)66l099H15C RECEIPTS 



560*00 m 'w^ }^\mmjm iCPt, 
560*00 M\ CWHC'TIO^S tO!'^ t»c, ro*x*iT 
560*03 )6^2^ «*[JIO TV BWCiiT fSPT 

. 56QVC0 166;^ NiiVlOMICN AIDS E«C. ^^USlLUOF^Nt 
560*01 )6^^5 EUClftOMC iE^^CH . OtUCll^'' ^^^^^ 
Sn^OO )66i6 EUf'BOMC COH^filCAllOiiS E^PT f»EC 
56CO0 )66:7 SHf[LLlI£-i3« CO''''lMCMIl'Hj EOPf 
■560O0 Mh WMl' • iP*Ct V£MKU-eO'*M CUlD 
540^00 )6621 «IC90^AVE A'iO >tOB!LE ItlErhUfiE ECPT 
ItO^OO h62D01 PADIO ♦ 1^ COrtHUNlCATlCHi E"^PTf NS< , 
960^00 )662 UhDIST RiDlO^TV CO^^^ (OPT 

)662 COHTPACt kOPt « H15C RECEIPTS 
560*00 )66201l CONTRACT MORK 

' 560600 wm^ Mt&c RECeiPis 



PQioo m. mm m^^ 

Vm )61I tlfCT«ON tuuCSi Ptcnvlfii T!P£ 
•7W00 Un CAtHDOE «Ar PiC.'Wt TUBES 

mm w ELECTION Tyacs. tbansmttin<« m 

SHm m . sue or ifiDlSTHlBUTEO ElECtRUFi TUBE) 

jToloo )6Tfl con:bac! m • nisc hc£|p^' 



J70100 )4T001| COflT«»CT ><0« 
UOlOO Uim% MUC PCCEiPTS 



S?020l} W SEHCOnOijCTOPS 
JlOiOO )6T6 'hdUiT^r yfiALlOCATEO 
510200 )6li COHTKACT nOflt » KIK flCCdPfi 
5TOJ00 )6U01I COMPACT m 

mm um^ RccdPr) 



64'i6 

la 

9.6 

0.0 
0,0 
0,0 
0>0 



l'A»l 
6.3 
2.9 

l/.O 
).9 
0.) 
0.2 
O.l 
O.l 
OtO 
0.0 

'OlO 
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l-O INDUSTRY ^70: FINANCE AND INSURANCE 



The. Finance and Insurance industry includes several major 
subindustries : banking, credit agencies, security and 
commodity brokers^ insurance, carriers , and insurance agen1;s. 
Components *of ' these industries are informational in nature^; 
pthers are not . . - % 

The financial industries are fundamentally organized around 
intermediation the brokerage of money and financial 
assets'. Money itself is nothing more than a symbolic store 
of value , carrying information as to the holder ' s claim on 
assets. When money is deposited in a time (saving)\or 
demand (checking) account, it completely loses its sense of 
being a. "commodity," and instead assumes the form of puire 
information: it is converted into information, stored in, 
computer-driven data banks.. Money^in this form is exchanged 
between banks . over a telecommunications network, where only 
information flows, between the vendors of financial services. 

The business of -finance .provides many informational services: 
some earn an explicit income , and others are not explicitly ' 
charged. For example, a bank may provide the following' 
'explicitly charged service^ : . 

Transactions charges pn demand deposit' 

Transactions charges pn money orders 

Transactions charges on trust accounts 

Transactions charges pn travelers' checks 

Transactions charges pn funds transfers. 

In addition, there are a vjariety of informational services 
which are not explicitly charged, but rather are paid out of 
the net interest income, f|or example: 

Analysis of borrowers!' risk . 
Analysis of investment portfolio i 
Analysis, of foreign exchange rates j 
Analysis of macroeconomic development \ ' . 
Internal management and bookkeeping . 
Legal political, and promotional activities 
.Transactions with the Federal Reserve 

The Banking industry's output is defined as the sum of net 
interest plus service -charges . I sha'll show that the entire 
output just equals the expenses of producing , processing ,^ and 
transmitting financial information. About 81% of - the dndustr 
output is u.sed in providing information services., and 19% 
represents the cost of capital, . - 
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The Insurance industry can be conceptualized in comparable ^ 
terms. The Insurance industry performs three functions : (i,). a 
diagnostic, analytic activity in its underwriting and invest- 
ment activi^ties; (ii) a processing function- in its actuarial 
and record*-keepinq activities; and (iii) .a risk-pooling function 
derived from the phenomenon that individuc;ls are risk averse. 
In ^tKis third case, the insurance firm sells a commodity called 
"certainty" to risk-averse individuals. The customer buys a 
measure of utility, br benefit, derived from the foreknowledge 
that Jhould any contractually specified undesirable event 
occur, the cus1:omer (or^ victim) will be compensated by the 
insurance firm. The individual makes a judgment regarding the 
size of the damage, or disutility, that would result if a 
certain undesi5:able event should occur, and maps that judgment 
through some-.private probability estimate onto a dollar scale. 
The price of ^ the insurance, or "security," should just equal, 
at the margin, the disutility o.f the. event's occurrence. The 
contract covering the individual against a sequence of 
contingencies is a commodity called "ceirtainty , " and its 
behavior in .a market context is similar to any other commodity. 
The buyer and ^seller are free to'specify how large a bundle is 
to be transacted (i.e., how many different contingencies are 
included), arid make a determination as tq the. bundle ]s worth. 
Equating the utility of owning the commodity , "certainty" 
with its price is the customer's problem; and equating the 
! expected value of payout with the price is the seO^lfer's problem. 

The firm,, in order to sell its commodity, must engage in a 
large amount of diagnostic, analyst ical, arid actuarial work. 
As will be shown below, around 83% of the Insurance industry's 
costs originate with such informational activities. The 
remaining 17% of the industry's costs are attributable to ^ 
maintenance of the capital account. Again, total informational 
costs completely explain total income.. y 

' The brokerage* industries, where the agents do not carry ^isk 
in' the. same ^sense as a^^'^^suirance firm, are seen as "search" • 
industries. . Their -'market opportunity arises from the ct)nditioa 

. o'f market uncertainty regarding the price- of stocks, bonds, and 
commodities coupled w.ith the fact that information costs are ^ 
positive and are subjec*: to a budget constrain on the individual s 
time. Since acquiring * information is costly, and not acquiring 
information is also costly, if the search specialist can economlrze 
on search costs, he can induce consumers to buy search activities 
from him.ratiier than engage^ in those activities on ah individual 
basis. Thus, both the cause of the market ' s existence and the 

. industry's output is informational in nature. The only component 
which is not informational is the occasional- capital gain (or 
loss) incurred, wherri brokers buy and sell on their own accotint. 
As we shall show'below, around 76% of the stock and commodity 
broker's income' is generated by the search function, while 24% 
is generated by appreciation on the brokerage house's xnve^ntory 
of. asse'ts . 
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Occupational S.tructure of Finance Industries 

Another way of estimating the informational share of the 

Finance and Insurance industries is by examining the occupational 

structure — asking who ic doing yhat, for how much money. 

In 1967, the Finance and Insurance industry paid $18,988 million 
in employee compensation; $18,505 million was paid to information 
workers and $483 million was paid to non-information workers. 
The wage bill can be div/ided into 422 occupations (by using the 
Industry by Occupation wage matrix) . Table 4 summarizes the 
largest occupational groups : 

TABLE 4 ; BREAKDOWN^ OF EMPLOYEE COMPENSATION IN FINANCE & INSURANCE* 



EMPLOYEE 
COMPENSATION 
($ Millions, 1967) 



Providing a transaction service ^ 5 , 833 

Insurance agents 3,484 

Stock and bond brokers 1,150 

Bank tellers 1,199 

Internal information processing 5 , 329 

Accountants 390 

Secretaries 1,273 

Typists ^ 546 

Bookkeepers 701 

Statistical clerks c-' 241 

Miscellaneous clerical 635 

-Other clerical & machine operators 1,543 

Analysis and diagnosis 7,343 

. Bank managers 3,556 

Other managers 1,360 

Estimators and investigators 292 

Insurance adjiistors 734 

Other ^ ^ 1,401 

Non- Information 4 83 

Janitors and cleaners 147 

Guards and watchmen . 62 

All others 274 



Source: Industry by Occupation wage matrix, computed from BLS 
Industry by Occupation matrix. Census data, BLS data 
and unpublished data. See Appendix 7. 

Table 4 shows that almost all the employee compensation was 
paid to information workers. This result supports the idea 
that finance and insurance primarily provide information 
services. ' 
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In 1967 , around 84.07% of the finance and In^uran'oe industry 
was allocated to information services. 
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SIC 60 Banking • 

This major group comprises institutions which are engaged 
in deposit banking and closely related functions, including 
fiduciary activities. 



Major Group SIC 60 consists of -the Federal Reserve banks, 
commercial and stock savings' banks , mutual savings banks, 
trust companies ndt engaged in deposit banking , and establish- 
ments performing functions clpsely related to banking, The,y 
industry as a whole had a $14.4 billion -output , with sales 
to final demand of $8.5 billion, or -1 . 0 7% of ,GNP . The entire 
output^ of the Banking industry is allocated to information 
^'services as will be shown by a detailed andlysis of the 
Banking industry's costs. 

Banking and finance income can be conceptually sepai ated into 
.tv?o sources: (i) income generated by the analytical, diagnostic, 
and managerial activities related to credit and money ^ management ; 
and (ii) income generated by the -routine or clerical processing 
activities attendant to the various financial services performed^ r,; 
by banks. Each of these incomes can be associated with specific \ 
costs incurred by banks: hiring managers and clerks,, renting 
computers, leasing communications lines and buildj^ng office 
space, and so on. We shall account, as accurately as possible, 
how the costs and revenues are related. 



National, Income Accounts Concepts 

The National"' Income Accounts define the B anking industry.' s 
output as the sum of two items: (i) charges levied for 
explicit services performed by the bSnk, such as checking 
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acccxint charges^ money..-order charger=^ , . and so on; and (ii) an 
["•imputed service charge" for finDncial services performed for 
the customer as '^services furnished without payment by ^ financial 
intermediaries." This convention is explained in Readings and 
^ Methods of National Income Statistics , U.S. Department of 
Commerce / 4:>p. 79-8 3 . 

Banks are-'conceived "as paying to their customers an "imputed 
interest"^ on checking account deposits plus an imputed interest 
higher than the nominal rate of inteirest on time deposits. That 
is/- the banks- are imputed to "pay out"' to consumers much more 
in interest, payments than is actually paid on passbook accounts-. 
fiQwever, banks are also conceived as receiving from customers 
an "imputed service charge" for a variety of services performed 
without cSn explicit charge. In the accounts, these two payments 
exactly cancel out. * ■ . 

Unraveling the Accounts . v 

According to the NIA, the barking industry's output was composed 
of the following components: 

. . " TAB-LE 5: .OUTPUT OF THE BANKING INDUSTRY 



($ Millions, 1967) 





• BUSINESSES • .- 


PERSONAL . 
CONSUMPTIO:^ 


TOTAL 


- Explicit service charge: 


1,013-0 


1,585.2 


2,628.2 


Imputed service charge 


4,927 .8 


6,799.1 


11,726.9 


TOTAL 


5,970.8 


8, 384.3 


' 14,355.1 



In ^order to- decermine whether the bank's output can be allocated 
to information, a detailed analysis of the Banking iLndustry's 
operating expenses v/as performed. As we shall chow next, the 
''eTft ire output .can b^i llocated to various types cf ir-format ional 
activities . . • . 

l*he data given the FDIC Annual Report on the income of all 
insured commercial banks can be unraveled to reveal the sources 
of income and expenses that are directly related to information 
services. We shall look at the industry's operating income 
(explicit plus implicit service charged) and expenses in a 
manner that .is consistent with .the National Income concepts. 

(i) - Explicit Service Charges 

Table 6 shows a breakdown of the Banking industry's explicit 
service charges for informational-type services. 



TABLE 6; EXPLICIT SERVICE CHARGES . 

/ ($ Mill ions, 1967: ^ 

TOTAL 2/^628,2 

Trust depaxtment income . 820.2 

Service charges on deposit accQunts 987,2 

Collections , commissions, fees 411.0 

Other operating income 409.8 



"Trust department income" is earn.ed on , the '^"^l^Jj-f ^^^J^^^ies ■ 
•ra;,n?iaerial activities of the trust department. The activities 
T-nSSSe^'mon^y -nagement , investment counsedi .o.e t.ans 
and interbank transactions, and so on. The trust department 
is seen as a purely informational service. 

"Service charges on deposit accounts" are the explicit charges, 
on checliSg accounts, including, a flat monthly fee plus a 
varSS^e cost. The service provided is pure -^-^fo^J^^ion 
processing. We shall shortly be looking more closely at the , 
cost of providing demand deposit services. 

"Other service charges, collection and "^^^^^f |J^;iees 

^r^^ -Piioc:" nnvpr a variety of rmanciai stirvxu<=o 
:h5!?"«2 eiplicitlj chajgea ?y the banks. They all involve 

?he serv?ce^and the price may have little resemblance m a 
..noncompetitive setting. " ^ 

Lactlv, "other operating income" includes a variety of 
mlscilianSous items , sulh as income from ^ ^^^^^^fi^^^s 
revaluation adjustments, gross rentals, and so on ^"^^^^^^^ 

to the' information acccvint.":-. 

The entire $2 . 5 billior. shown in Table 6 can hence be allocated 
V^-^o^oe income .^om e^pUcit informational^se^ . In 

• ^5ovrdfng^:re^"?;prteS^:^o; • i^^icit . service charg|s and show 
. that they can also be explained as informational processes. 

(li) Implicit Service Charges 

According to National Income concepts and definitions, the 
following identities hold: 

implicit service charge = net interest = expenses 
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In 196J, the net interest component of the operating income 
amounted to $11.5 billion as shown in Table 7. As we shall 
show^ the entire-. amount is explained by the "industry's 
operating expenses for information labor and capital. 



TABLE 7: CO^-.TONENTS OF NET INTEREST 



($ Millions, 1967) 



NET INTEREST 11,507.0 

Income interest 19,153.4 

On fees and loans 14,646.6 

On U.S. Treasury securities ' 2,601.9 

On other securities 1,904.9 

LESS 

Interest Paid Out 7,646.4 

On deposits 7,379.9 

On other borrowed money 266.5 



A bank, viewed as a firm, purchases various inputs to a 
multiple-output production function. This view was adopted 
in a Federal Research Board of Boston staff paper produced 
by Bell and Murphy.* A bank is seen as a factory which 
purcha.ses "information, machines (computers and calculators) , 
buys information services from other firvas (leases telecom- 
munications lines, terminals), hires production workers 
(clerks, tellers, machine operators) , and produces a variety 
of financial services. For example. Bell and Murphy state, 

"The servicing of demand deposit accounts 
^ is a distinct 'production line operation.' 

Associated with this function are the 
receiving and processing of checks , 
involving sorting, tabulating and many 
other detailed operations. Tellers, book- 
keeping machine operators, and many kinds 
of equipment are. employed to produce a 
demand deposit account. " ' • 

Their analysis of over 20 coir'jnercial banks shows the following 
cost breakdowns on the many services provided by financial 
intermediaries ; 



*F.W. Be^'l and IJ.B. Murphy, "Economies of Scale in 
Commercial Bankincj" , Federal Reserve Bank of Bos', on, 1967 
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r\I3L*Lt O • i V^i^W X A. ^a, 


PERCENT 


L PERCENT 


OF 


., OF.--r - 0 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


FUNCTION COST 


..EMPLOYEES 



Explicit Services 

^Demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Safe deposits 



33.7 
6.2 
1.3 



bl.l 
6.6 
l.T 



Analysis & Diagnosi s 

Managing real estate loans 
Managing installment loans 
Managing business loans * 
Managing securities 
Trust department 
Business development 
Administration (overhead) 



4.2 
12.^ 
6.8 
1.3 

:>.3 

4.2 

10. i- 



3.8 
13.1 
; 6.6 
-0.8 
5.4 
1.9 



Other 



Occupancy^ and maintenance 



13.7 



9.0"= 



*^Occupancy and administration combined. 
Source: Bell and Murphy, 0£. cit , 



Since demand deposits consume over 33 
over 51% of ail employees, that one s 
in detail. The average annual cost o 
deposit account for a typical small b 
was $35.05. The same account at a la 
accounts) cost the typical bank $24.2 
variables constant, such as level of 
and the proportion of checking accoun 
A further breakdown of Jcosts is displ 



% of total cost and 
ervice is analyzed 
f servicing a demand 
ank (1000 accounts) 
rge bank (50,000 
6, holcjing other 
account activity 
ts to total accounts, 
ayed in Figure 1. 



Over a wide range of bank 
cost a bank around $25 to 
no other services , it wou 
costs with an explicit se 
accounting identity does . 
are performed at no expli 
accounts. O^ten, banks o 
their customers as promot 
engages in a large amount 
services which are charge 
not; and the line between 
charges is not distinct . 



sizes / a demand deposit account 

maintain. If the bank performed 
Id have to cover the transaction 
rvice charge . Obviously chi s 
not always- hold. Many services 
cit charge, such as timr deposit 
ffer "free" checking services to 
ional loss leaders. A bank c 

of internal cross subs idy between 
d explicitly and those which are' 

explicit and imputed service 
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FIGURE 1 -. 



\ 



REI.A1-I0N BET^.^Ey AVERAGE WAGE, CAPITAL AND ^tATERIAL COST > WITH THE 
NUMBER OF DEMAND DEPOSIT AC<fc0UNTS> ANNUAL BASIS, 1965 



Averoge Direct Cos! Per Account 
$40 




10 20 30 40 50 60 

Number of Demand Deposit Accounts ^thousands) 



Source: Bell and Murphy, 0£. cit , 



The 196 7 cost experience of the Banking industry is shown in 
Table 9.. The $11.5 billion earned in net income is used in 
operating expenses ($8.9 billion) and maintaining the capital 
account ($2.6 billion). 
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TABLE 9; OPERATING EXPENSES OF FDIC BANK S 

' ($ Millions, 1967) 



Salaries and wages of offices and employees- 4,537.9 

Pensions and other employee benefits 667.3 

Furniture & equipment, depreciation, rental 533.9 
costs, servicing, ^t^-. 

Occupancy expense of bank premises, net 873.5 

Other operating expenses 2 , 294 . 7 

SUB-TOTAL 8, 9 07. .3 

Capital; account expenses (see text) 2,599.7 

Stati.stical adjustment . . 220.0 

TOTAL OPERATING- pXi'ENSES ' 11,727.0 



Source: FDIC Annual Report, 1969, p. 276, and BEA Input-Output 
Wbrktape 



' As shown earlier, more than 97% of the employee compensation 
went to information workers, hence this entire item is allocated 
to information services of either an analytic or processing type. 
We can only guess at the exact breakdown of activities performed 
by these workers; but we can generally st^te that the entire 
wage bill was. consumed in some sort of an informational service 
and that it was not explicitly charged. 

The next line item, "Net occupancy expense of bank premise" 
includes the rental charges for the office space necessary to 
conduct the. banking activity — counters , te 1 lers * stations, 
■ desks, computer facilities, files, and so on. This also 
includes some rental ^expenses on the bank vaults and safety" 
deposit boxes; to the extent that these items serve only as 
warehouse space, a bank's rentals cannot be entirely allocated 
to informational uses. However, even if vaults consume. 10% of 
a bank's rental space, the impact on the total allocation of 
the bank's output to information would only be .006 3^. a 
trivial amount. 

The next item, "Furniture and equipment , depreciation, rental 
cost, and servicing," covers all the equipment necessary to 
support the bank's information processing activities — facsimile 
machines, terminals, filinq cabinets, typevvr iters , calculators, 
teletype machines, and so on. The entire cost has been ^ 
allocated to informational uses. 
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The last item, "Other expenses covers fees to directors, 
office supplies, telephone and telegraph; expense , data . 
processing services purchased from time-sharing comjSanies, 
and so on. These activities are all allocated to informa- 
tional uses, and together exhaust the'expenses incurred by 
banks in the provision of both routine and analytic 
.information services. 



The Capital Account ■ ' . 

' The net interest less operating expenses leaves an . . 

"accounting e:^cess'* of $2,599 . 8 million which is as yet 
unexplained. This entire sum represents the cost of 
maintaining the capital account, which is the sine qua 
non of operating a bank. ' 

' The cost of capital is measurable in several ways. First, 
we look at the. dividends paid out ' on capital holding (stock) 
to individuals as a measure of the income stream. 

In 1967, 'the capital account of all commercial banks in 
the United States was $32,876 billion., The account includes 
all capital notes and debentures, preferred stock, common 
stock, surplus, undivided profits, and reserves. The "cost ^ 
of capital'* can be. computed in several ways. First ^ we can 
compute an im.puted interest rate of capital as the ratio of 
the accounting "excess" to the total capital account. This 
ratio is 7.91%; immediately, we see that the $2.6 billion in 
income not explained by direct information costs represents 
a payment on the capital account at approximately an 8% 
nominal interest rate. The disbursement of the "interest" 
took the form of dividends paid. out to individuals (about 
$1,426 million), taxes paid to governments (about $1,177 
' million) and undivided profits. ■ , 

Another way of looking at the capital account, is .to augment 
it by ■ including- nonfinancial capital assets such as buildings; 
furniture, fixtures, real estate, and information machines. 
After adjustment, the capital account becomes" $45 > 040 million, 
and the new imputed nominal interest rate on capital is 5.7%. 

'The market rate of interest in 1967 ranged from/3.5% for 
high-grade municipals to 6.9% for FHA new mortgage loans. 
These were the high and low rates experienced in 1967; the-un- 
'weighted median rate was - approximate ly 5 .5%. The imputed 

nominal market rate of interest on capita]. ',^djusted^^ 

5/7^^ which almost exactly matches the uiiweighted median 
market^ rate of interest. Hence, we can conclude that the 
accounting "excess" was in fact payment on the capital 
account. 
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The accounting identity, now reads as folloi^s: 



proration 



where, S"^: explicit charges for information services 



o 

Pi 



Y: 



informational operating expenses. 

costx'bf 'the capital account, ^(K^) where r is 
approximately 5.7% and is the adjusted capita] 
account 

NIA concept of output = service charges and 
net interest. 



Table 10 . summarizes three ways of looking at the Banking 
industry's accoun^ts. Column 1 shows the National Income 
method; Column 2 shows the FDIC accounts; and Column 3 
shows\ the allocation.' :af casts.: and revenues to information. 



TABLE 10: SUMMARY OF BANKING INDUSTRY ACCOUNTS 



($ Millions. 1967) 



NATIONAL 

INCOME 
ACCOUNTS 



FDIC 



O" = 



Explicit. Service Charges 

Imputed Service Charges 
("services fui^nished 
without payment by 
intermed iaries" ) 

Net Interest 

Operating ^Expens3S 
Incurred in Providing 
Information Services 



Pj^= Expenses of Maintaining 
"\ the Capital Account 
(estimated) . 

Statistical Correct , on 

Y =. TOTAL 



2,628 
11)727 



14,355 



2,628 



11,507 



220 

14,355 



INFORMATION 



2,628 



8,9u7 



2,600 



220 
14,355 



Comparisons Across Time . 

*The accounting scheme developed above was checked a.cross FDIC 
banks over a 22-year/ time period. To simplify the exercise 
somewhat, I chos,e„ a proration which omitted the capital 
account. The actual figures checked were: 

^ = Informational service charge -f Informational expenses 
Explicit service charges -f Net interest 



The ratio was extremely stable both across differ .it types 
of banks and over time. Table 11 shows comparisons of FDIC 
member banks between 1947 and 1969. 



TABLE 11: M£M3KR BANKS OF THE FDIC ACROSS TIME 







($ Millions, 


1967) 




1947 


1967 




1969 


A. INDUSTRY OUTPUT 


2,796.7 


14,135.3 




19,277. 3 


Explicit Service Charge 
Net Interest 


574.9 
2.221.8 


2,628.2 
11,507.1 




3,521.7 
15,755.6 


B. INFORMATION CQMPONEOT 


2,152. 3 


xl,535.5 




13,547.9 


Explicit Service Chai^ge 
Informational Expenses ' 


574 .9 
1,577.3 


2,628.2 
8,907.3 




3,521.7 
12.-026.2 


PRORATION (B/A) 


.7696 


-8161 




. 8065 



The ratios varied from 77% to 82%, with the balance presumably 
made up by the capi.tal account . 

Comparisons Across Banks 

Since the Banking industry contains banks othsr than members 
of FDIC, I checked the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The results of the proration are given in Table 12. 
The results are stable over time, and are almost idenrir:al 
to tl>e TDIC group. 
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TABLE 12: MEMBERS-BANKS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ACROSS TIME 



($ Millions/' 1967) 







1927 


1937 


19 57 


1967 




A. 


, INDUSTRY OUTPUT 


1,300 


1,140 


5,840 


13,711 






Explicit Service Charge 
Net Interest 


3 0.1 
999 


288 
852 


' 1,052 
4,788 


2,539 
fll,17 2 




B. 


INFORl-lATION COMPONENT 


994 


923. 


4,347 


11,188 






Explicit Service Charge 
Informational Expenses 


301 

693 ' 


288 
d35 


1,052 : 
3,295 


2,539 
8,649 


9 




PRORATION (B/A) 


.7646 


.8097 


.7443 


.8160 





Source: Based on the Federal Reserve Board Annual Reports 



There seems to be no trend to increase the informational component 
of the bank's operation in the aggregate. However, there has been 
a significant reallocation of expenses between the informational 
categories: banks have adopted computer-intensive techniques, 
machines, and labor. Hence the share of output allocated fco 
computer-related activities has increased rapidly relative to <r 
other types of services. However, the long-run industry pattern 
has been to allocate between 75-85% of output to information 
processing activities regatdless of technology, and that ratio 
seems quite stable. 



TO IND'OSTRY 7G0100: BANKING 
5 Million (Current) 
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ccr 


It/ 




rS3 27ATC 






11 








; » CCD 




















OiO 












o.c; J 
































.37 


i r B ^ . ; 






















".2 








































: . ~ : 0 




















0.0 
























0.0 


£9.9 


>«.* 


o.a 


l-Sf.l 










ALLOCATECJ TO 


IsrCRMATlON 


















I48B. B 



C0M?r.-:sAT:r>t: or lovef.s 5B75.0 

NET rrr-rr-rf? . -1268.0 

I'.TilRKCT irjSIVKSS" TAXES / 373.6 

n::s:::E5s tpa'.'sfe:?. ?Avy^::TS - 159.0 

capita:. cr/:."VV.?TXCN* allc:vv:ces 539.0 
rr^OriT TVri: i::cc::~ 



6001.9 



11730.5 

allocate:/ to iNTOr-lATTON 11730.5 
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70020.0 Credit Agencies -: \ 

SIC 61^ CP.EDIT AGENCIES OTHER THAN BANKS 

Tliis major group comprises establishments engaged 
in extending . credit in the form of loans but not 
engaged in deposit banking. 

The Credit Agency industry is composed of the following: 



SIC 


6M 


SIC 


612 


SIC^ 


613 


SIC 


614 


SIC 


615 


SIC 


616 



Rediscount and. financing institutions for 'credit 

agencies other than banks 

Savings and loan associations 

Agricultural credit ii^sti tut ions 

Personal credit institutions 

Business credit institutions 

Loan correspondents and brokers 



./Ir> 1967, the Credit Agency industry had an "output of $2.6 billion, 
with sales to final demand of $2.3 billion, or some .3% of GNP. 
The analytic and diagnostic functions determining who is a good 
credit risk and who is not — qualifies as an informational 
activity. The clerical and processing activity mailing and 
receiving monthly mortgage payments, handling savings accounts 
transactions, processing statements — also qualify .as informa- 
tional activities . 



The accounting scheme used by the NIA for the Banking industry., 
is reflected in the treatment of the 'Credit Agency industry. 
Similarly, the scheme used previously in determining the Banking 
industry • s informational content is also carried through the 

"Credit Agency industry. In lieu of detailed industry data, not 
readily available since the industry is not as tightly regulated 
as thecBanking industry (i.e., there is no equivalent to the FDIC 
as a data source), we- -have imputed that the Credit Agency's 
informational proration^is the same as the Banking industry's 
100%. This nuiTiber could be verified with considerable effort, 

• but as a source of error it is trivial since the entire industry 

''only accounts for .24% of final demand. 

10 INDUSTRY 70020C: CREDIT AGENCIES 
S Million (Current j 



? K-x or iTtw _ 



TOTM riKJC CtHW*? 



VALV^ ADDED CCM?0NEy7S 



J X ^ — 

ccMPKNSATror; of employees 


■ ^SCl.O 


irrrFRFST 


>5565.2 


r.Ni^iRECr busi*;f.ss taxes 


73.2 


3U3\nSSS THANSrER PAY:<zr;TS 


65.0 


CAPITAL CONSUMPTION allcv;a:;c£S ^ 


359.1 


PROFIT TYPE INC0:-2 


1697.2 


TOT/J. VAI^^JE AJiDED ^^^^ 


-739. 7 


ALL0C7%T £D "T C N : 0 ? ' * AT I CN 


-7S9.7 
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700300 Security and Commodity Brokers 



SIC 6211 Security Brokers, "Dealers, and Flotation Companies 



Establishments primarily engaged In 

securities; anil those, generally known 

gaged IB originating, underwriting, and 

Bond dealers and brokers 
Dlstrlbutom. security 
Floor traders, becurlty 
InTfutment bankers 
Investment c(»rtiflcates. Ba!*> of 
Investment firm — general brokeraK« 
5fftnttgem or agents for mutual 
fu nds 

Mineral leases, dealers In 
Mineral royalties, dealers In 
MortfTapes. buying and selling (re- 

discounting) 
Mutual funds, selling by Independ- 
ent salesmen 



the purchase, sale, and brokerage of 

as Invesitment banVer.s, primarily en- 

dlstributing issues of securities. 

Note brokers 
^ Oil and pas lease brokers 
» Oil royalties, dealers In 
Sale of partnership Bbares lu real 

estntc 8yndlca»es 
Security broke'.* 
Security dealers 
Security flotallon companies 
Security tradei** 
Security underwriters 
Stock brokers and dealers 
Tax certificate dealers 



SIC 6221 Commodity Contracts Brokers and Dealers 

Establishments primarily enga.Ted in* buying and selling commodity con- 
tracts on either a spot or future basis for their own account or for the account 
of others. These establishments are members, or ure associated with mem- 
bers, of recognized commodity exchanges, ^ 

Commodity brokers (contracts) Futures, commodity brokers and 

Conimodlty d^'alerti (crjntracts) dealers 

Floor traders, commodity contract TmJers. commodity contract 



SIC 6231 Security and Commodity Exchanges 

i 

Establishments primarily engaged in furnishing space and other facilities 

to members for the pun>0J^e ot buying, selling, or otherwise trading in stocks, 

bonds, or commodities. 

Commodity exchanges Stock erchangos 

- Security exchanges 

SIC 6281 Services Allied With the Exchange of Securities or Commodities 

Establishments' primarily engaged In furnishing services to security or com- 
modity holders, brokers, or dealers. 

Bondholders* protective committers Investment ret^arch 

Custodian of securities Protective committers, security 

Exchange clearing houses, com^ holders* 

modify Quotation services 

Exchanire c!?Tiring hour's., necurlty Kovalty owners protective ussocla- 
Flnanclsl advice Knd fwrvJiH*. invent- cTbns 

tctnt Stfcurtty holders protective commit- 
Flnsncthl r^i..>rting tees 

Investment aUTri>--urj- services Stock transfer agents 
Investment counselors 



The $4.9 billion Security and Commodity Brokers industry, with 
sales of $3 billion to final demand or .4% of GNP, is an 
interesting amalgam of inforijiation activities. The industry is 
condeptually composed of f"v4 components: the first four are • 
informational, the last is not. 

(i) Product.' of private information - SIC 6211 and 6281 
include financial advisers , investment , counselors , and financial 
-researchers v/hose output is a private |n formation-giving service 
to a specific client or group of clients. 



■- ■■[■ 
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(ii) . The industry also performs a search ' function for 
the client, economizing on the client's search costs in 
purchasing a commodity called "stocks and bonds." The broker 
is an "information specialist" in the isense that his margin 
is less than or equal to the cost to the consumer of doing 
his own search. 

(iii) The industry performs a market information system 
function, and helps to reduce uncertainty in the stock market 
by instantaneously and continuously transmitting* market price 
information. This externality is unaccounted in the industry's 
"revenues. Another information externality of the stock market 
"is'' its influence on capital markets — it provides information 
to all potential capital sources regarding the firm's financial 
worth at that moment, as reflected in the price of its common 
stock . ' ' — 

(iv) The stock exchange in particular, and the back room 
of every investment banking house, is a huge "information 
factory," processing hundreds of millions of transactions each 
year. In this sense, the industry serves as an information 
processing service . 

(v) Some brokers trade on their own account, and a portion 
of the industry's output is composed of capital-gains type - 
income on the appreciated inventory of the broker. This last 
component is non-informational in nature, since it only reflects 
a change in the value of the inventory, and does not involve 
search, private knowledge, or market information externalities. 
The distinction is quite useful, and will appear once more when 

we discuss the search vs. nonsearch aspects of employment agencies 

The accounting problem, then, is to -distinguish the industry 
output in terms of the first four components discussed above — 
as distinct from the fifth, or non- informational component. 
In 1967, the short-term capital gains on inventory — "net 
gains from noncapitalized assets" in the NIA — amounted to 
$1,160.3 million; this item was buried in the industry accounts 
under item #700300 below. 

After removing the single non-informational aspect of the ' 
brokerage industry, around 76% of industry output was allocated 
to information services. 
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10 INDUSTRY 700300: SECURITY AND COiMMODITY 
$ Mil lion (Current) > 


BROKERS 








FINAL DEMAND COMPONENTS 








SIC 




ccr ; 


srj KXPOn? FED 


STATE 


Tin :lm 


TOOJOO 
703101 
700102 
700101 
?C0> 


StCi;'lI.V»H3 CC«"«C31nf t'^-CKtfiS O.OOO *S72.ft *«72,» . 

fALL OThC* IHCCt O.OOO Sft7.3 5»7.3 • 
SiCiiAITr > COMMOOITT bAOKlO • EkC^* 0.S72 )4B<>.* 1027.) 2«20,7 
INCUST^r U1«wU0C«TE3 - 0.030 IVS.l 1<I>.1 






Ulli 


0.0 

0.0 
2«*2«1 
0.0 




r TCrZAL FINAL SWSO »e?3.7 

7i,;»* ;uj.x)CA7S3 to :Nr:)W4A7:ox Ji«9.i 




0.0 0.0 0.0 

O.Q^ 0.0 . CO 


107. » 


24s:.i 

32S7.9 


VALUE ADDED COKPONENTS 




COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES 
NET INTF,R7;ST 
INDIRECT BUSINESS TAXES 
BUSINESS TRANSFER PAYViENTS 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLCWW.CES 
PKOFIT TYPE INCOME 




202.?. C 
-192. 0 
" 447.4 
.15.0 
4l/l 
1314-3 








TOTAL VALUE ADDED 
76.19% ALLOCATED TO INFOR>iATION 




3347.9 
2779-4 








* * * 











700400 Ins urance Carriers 

' SIC 63 Insurance Carriers 

This major group comprises insurance carriers of all^ 
types. Agents and brokers dealing in insurance and 
organizations rendering services to insurance carriers 
or to policy holders are classified in Major Group 64- 

This industry represents all firms engaged in life insurance; 
accident and health insurance; f ire marine , and casualty r 
insurance; surety insurance; title insurance; and miscellaneous 
insurance such as pension funds. The group *of firms covered in 
SIC 63 are insurance carriers only, meaning that they directly 
underwrite risk rather than contract with a third party for risk 
pooling- , " 

Output of the Insurance Industry — NIA Concept 

The National Income concept ignores premiums and benefits in 
computing the output of the Insurance industry. All premiums 
and benefits are seen as transfers within the household sector 
— between those who purchase insurance and those who collect 
benefits. Dividents paid to policyholders are'^ similarly seen 
as redistributive v.dthin the household sector; they are identical 
to a reduction in premium. 



The output of the Insurance industry is th^- value of the . 
insurance service, as imputed charge levied by. tihe insurance 
firm- on -the consumer. This imputed service char^ge^ o^xactly as 
in the' banking case, is equal to the co^t of providing. the 
service - — factor costs (labor and capital) plus- depreciation 
and Indirect business taxes J The entire outpqt is jience based 
on expenses. of the Insurance industry in writing policies, 
adjusting claims , underwriting, and so on. We shall take a 
-loser look at the expenses to see if the informational portion 
explains away industry output . < , 

As discussed previously, insurance carriers can be conceptualized. 
as pe-rforming/ two informational functions: (i) analysis and 
diagnosis associated with risk taking or pooling and investment, 
and '{'Hy actuarial and transactions processing. We shall relate 
this general conceptual scheme to the Insurance industry accounts, 
and offer a scheme for determining the share of industry output 
allocatable * to information. 



Fire, Casualty, and Surety 

The main data source on the 'Fire, Casualty, and Surety Insurance 
industry is the 1975 Ar.gus .Fire Casualty and Sure ty Chart . * 
v«rhese three segments cover' some 59% of the Insurance industry, 
with life insurance making uP the other 41%.^ 

Tak)le 13 shows the detailed operating statements of the 1,331 

companies reporting in 1967. Line (1) represents the premiums 
/earned on the ex^i^ped portion of policies in effect. A premium 

is net counted as "earned" until the coverage period has been 
•experienced; at that point, the gross income from the outstanding 

policies are Counted into the line (1) entry. Line (2) shows 
■ the direct payouts or claims incurred; during the year. This 

figure is directly comparable to> the line (]) entry in that 
..th ey both cover --the ^same' policies for the same period of time. 

When a claim is ente'red against a policy, two types of expenses 

^aW- incurred by 'the Insurance company: (a) a non- informational 
/..i^xpense.^^to cover the physical damage, e.g., repairing a dent or 

rebuilding the burned hopse, and- (b) an informational expenoe 
...represented by. several items, such as investigating the claim, 
' appraising damage, possible legal actions taken in connection 
;.with ,tne" claim, the paper work involved,^ ^nd so on. 



:v • *The National Underwriter Company, 1975 Argus Firp Casualty 
* and Surety- Chart , distributed by the North American Reinsurance 
Corporation, New York , New York. The National Und'.^rwri ter Company, 
;420 .East Fourth Street, Cincinatti., Ohio. See also annual charts, 
.l948-1975v' ' 
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TABLE 13: FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 1,331 FIRE, CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANIES 



BALANCE SHEET .ITEMS 



($ Thousand) 



INCOME FROM OPERATIC?^ 

(1) Premium earned 

(2) Losses incurred (payouts & benefits) 
^" Net premiums earned 

(3) Investment income 

TOTAL NET INCOME 
INFORMATION CONNECTED EXPENSES 

(4) Loss processing & adjustment expenses 

(5) Underwriting expenses 

Sub-tCj'tal 

(6) Cost of maintaining the capital account 

' c 
TOTAL EXPENSES 



22,312,841 
-13,761,210 

8,551,631 

4- 1,376,560 

9,928,191 



1,529 ,023 ) 

+ 6,746,299 

. ' i 

8,275,322| 

+ 1,652,8691 

I : 

I ' 9, 928 ,193] 



Pure Information Expenses as 
a % of Net Income 

Addendum: 

Surplus Account ' 

Imputed- Internal Rate of 
Return on Capital ■ 



83.4 

j 

l8,161,225\ 
9.1 



Source: Based- on Argus Charts, 1967, p. 192 



The non-informational compone^nt , the "loss," is [^resented in 

i:he Argus Charts combined with the informational item, "loss- 
^expense." From conversations with various ^members of the 
. Jjisurance industry,* "loss expense" was judged to -represent 

approximately 10% of the "Loss and 'loss Expenses Incurred" 
;costs. Line (2) of Table 13 therefore represents 90% of the 
'-"Loss and , Loss Expenses " reported in Argus — and covers, only 

actual claim payouts on physical- damage. 

The informational portion of the Insurance industry is derived 
through an analysis of its .expenses . The first item, line (4) 
shows the "Loss Processing and Adjustment Expenses" mentioned 
above. It is an informational item by virtue of the types of 



*Insura*nce Information Institute, New York; Insurance 
Service Organizations, New York; North American Reinsurance 
Corporation, New York. 
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expenses incurred: investigations , appraisals , litigations , 
and clerical processing o'f claims.:' The second item on- 
line (5), "Underwriting Expenses covers the purely 
diagnostic, managerial, and actuarial act ivities attendant 
to the underwriting of a policy, and to the considerable 
analytic and informo.tion -^processing activities that are 
the mainstay of an insura\ice company's daily activity. 
Un^der line (5), the firm hires managers, accountants, • 
lawyers, secretaries, file clerks, programmers; and 
purchases or leases office space, computers, and other 
oiffice machines. These two items sum to the firm's 
"Informational Connected Expenses." In 1967, the ratio of 
informational expenses as percent of total industry income 
was 83.4%; the time series presented in Table 14 showsthat 
this ratio is remarkably stable over the 25 years covered 
by '-.he Argus Charts . 

The direct expenses associated with processing information 
was less than total income resulting from those informational 
activities b* bout $1.7 billion. As with the Banking industry, « 
we take this ::ess" of income over information costs to 
simply, repre:. it: the cost pf mainta.ining the capital accounts 
of a financial institution. 



TABLE H; nmZM STATEMENT OF FIRE CASUALTY AND SURm COMPAMIFS, 1848-1974 [Selected Years Only) 





1948 


1949 


1964 


1965 


1) 
19(6 


,., 1968 


i9oy 




ion 


17 It 


it tj 


1974 


Income Erpm opentiona 






t 












1 








1) Premum earned 
2t' Losses incurred (payouts 
and benefits! 


2,191 
-1130 


i,m 

•1,235 


n,c 0 

■11,31B 


18,484 
-11,72{ 


20,457 
•12,435 


24,407 
■15,252 


27,031 
"iiiii 


30,210 
•19(301) 


4 4 rt44 

33,932 


37,429 

liiiii 


40fOD3 


4J,boJ 


Net premiums' earned 


1,061 


1,225 


5,7?2 


'6,748 


8,022 


9,155 


9,483 


10,90/ 




1C nil 




li HQ 


31 Investment income 


70 


m' 


1,275 


1,209 


1,255 


1,664 


1,836 


' 2,138 


2,433 


_2^i83 


3/291 


3,780 


INCOHE FROM ALL OPERATIOtIS 


1,131 


i,m 


7,047 


7,957 


9,277 


10,189 


11,319 


13,043 


15. '781 


17,914 


1 Q con 




Infonnation connected Expenses 


























4) Loss process adjust expenses 


126 


137 


1,257 


1,303 


1,382 


1,695 


1,950 


2,145 


2,287 


2,489 


, 2,806 


3,283 


5) Underwriting cKpcnses 


838' 


w 


5,495 


5,880 


6,317 


7,309 


7,98,0 


8,709 


9,637 




11,763' 


12,627 


INFORM/\TI0W CONN'ECTEJ EXPENSES 


. 964 


1,061' 


-.6,752 


7, 183 


7,699 


9,004 


9,930 


10,854 


11,924 


13,242 


14,569 


15,410 


Indirectly connected expenses 


























fi) Cost of ir.aint. capital accoi ni 


167 


363 


' 295 


774 


1,578 


1,185 


hm 


2,191 


3,857 


4,672 


4,121 


1,939 


TOTAL EXPENSES 


1,131 


■ 1,424 


7,047 


7,957 


9,277 


10,139 


11,319 


13,045 


15,781 


17,914 


18,690 


17,899 


Pure Information Expenses as \ 
of Total Income 


85.2 


74.5 


95.8 


90.3 


83.0 


88.4 

C 


87.7 


83.2 


75.6 


73.9 


78,0 


89.9 


ADDENDCM: 


























Surplus Account 


1,416. 


1,691 


17,192 


17,427 


16,194 


20,126 


17,706 


19,430 


23,752 


29,082 


26,325 


20,167 


Inputed internal rate of return 
- on capital 


11.8 


21.5 


1.7 


4.4 


9.7 


^5.9 


7.8 


11.3 


16.2 

\ 


16.1 


15.7 


9.9 
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The data support this approach in two ways. First, the 
return to capital can be seen as normal profit, or the 
sum of dividends to policyholders plus ncet income after 
dividends and taxes. Table 15 shows how the e>:cess can 
essentially be explained away. 

TABLE 15: EXCESS .OF INSURANCK COMPANIES' INCOMK OVKR I NF0M>\ATI0NAL, EXF'KNSKS 

• . ( $ Th ou sands, 1 9 6 7 } < 

Excess of operating income over J 
directly accountable information ■ 
costs . . 1,652,869 " ■ 

Cost of maintaining the capital ■ . . 

account^ -1/575/ 760' ' ' » 

Unexplained income ' 77,109 - 



^This cost is the sum of two components: Dividends t;o policy- 
holders, $4 37,7 23; and Net income retained , after dividends 
and taxes, $1,138,037. 



Another way of estimating the cost of capital is to take the 
ratio of the operating profits to the surplus account. The 
surplus, account is the difference between the' assets of ,the 
firm and its liabilities, and increases' as the "premium 
earned" account inc^fiases. The surplus account is ,a cumulative 
record of the firm 'A performance, arid tran be seen as a stock 
of capital. The "cKccess " of income eve r inf ormat ionVl expenses 
is clearly the firm's operating, prof its and can be v\^wed as 

.,the income stre-am generated by the capital stock. The ratio: 
of flow/stock yields a rough measure of the firm's internal 

-interest rate on capital. Tn 1967, this ratio was as follows: 

Exces s of income over ex penses _ Flow _ $ 1 ,652 , 869 _ 9,10^', 
Surplus account Stock ! '1 ,161 ,225 

Eithei; explanation allows us to say that the entire net 
^.incQifie (or output by NIA definition) i^ attributable to the 
sum of informational-connected expenses — about 83%, and 
"maintaining the capital account — tibout 17%.— The entire, 
output has been" allocated to information sei^vices. 

Life Insurance 

As stated previously, the Life Insurance industry in 1967 was 

responsible for some 41% of the Insurance industry's output. 

An analysis of the information component in the Life Insurance 

industry shows that it is 'quite similar to the other types of 
insurance, with around 7 8% of expenses allocated directly to 
information processing or handling activities. 
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The Life Insurance industry differs from other forms of 
insurance mainly in the extent of investment undertaken as 
a portion of total income. The activities of a life 
insurance firm can be broken into three parts: (1)' "buying" 
risk and "selling" security on "the contingency of. death for 
the insured individual; (2) earning investment income by 
money management; and (3) transactions and rrocessirig 
services provided in the rendering of the above two 
activities . 

In 1967, .the revenues and expenses of the Life-insurance 
industry were reported as' follows: 



TABLE 16: THE LIFE INSUR^\NCE DOLLAR: INCOME AND EXPENSES, 1967 



PERCENTAGE-: OF 
INCOME & EXPENSES^ 



INCOME FROM OPERATION'S 

Premiums received 
Benefits paid 

Additions to policy reserve r 

Net Premiums 
Investment Income 

TOTAL NET" ITJCOME 
INFORMATION COriNECTED EXPENSES 

Comn.issions Paid to Agent.^ 
Home and field office expeases 
(tor underwriting &. investment) 

Sub-tcta 1 

Cost of tnaintaining the capital ci. jount 

TOTAL EXPENSES 

Pure information expenses as 
% of net income 



77.9 

- 53.7 

- 24.4 

- 0. 2 
22.1 
21.9 



7.2 
9.8 



17.0 
4.5 



21.9 



77.6 



^The columns sum to 200% (100% income plus 100% expenses) 



The first- two items under inf ormacional expenses represent 
paymenus made to field agents and brokers, wages of home 
office managers, expenses of the actuarial activity^ exfJcns^^s 
connected with m.a.naging the firm's investments, and so en. 
They are purely informational in nature a mix of diagnostic,^ 
analytic, and processing activities. 
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Table.l6 shows that the informational expenses of life 
insurance companies not including capital costs (17 cents) 
explain about ?8%-of the industry output (22 cents). That 
is, the NIA concept of output -- an imputed ' charge equal 
to factor cost of providing the insurance service explains 
78% of total output. The additional 22% represents the 
cost of "capital. 

Table 17 r^hows thai-, the ratio of directly accountable, 
* informational expenses to net income has been remarkably 
stable over time at between 75% and 79%.. As with the 
Banking industry, the ratio hides the fact that the 
technology of information processing has changed witli the 
introduction of computers. 



10 INDUSTRY 700400: INSURAIJCE CARRIERS 
$ Million (Current) 



FINAL DEMAND COMPONENTS 



ire*;* 

Too* 



p.S--*'iCf Ci = a;EaS 

ACCICC'.T • hE*wTh l*5wa*NCt - **0H L. 
O.L.T 1.1*9. 

MAftl'tt IN5U«*NCE 

TITLt :'»5».«J*.CE 

FIBE «n: £*TCr.CE3 CCvtBJlGE »N5-R*tC 
InSwSTBT Ii%»LLCCATEO 



o.o?c 

0. f05 

o.n^ 

,o.- '0 
0.700 

o.occ 

0.050 

o.«i; 

coco 
0i3i: 
o.cco 
c.cn 

0.000 



11(6). 



i; . 



Ilia).'' 

C.3 

:.c 

C.3 
.1 

l0i .2 

»Ti.t 
264. B 

ft' .> 

* ^ « ..1 

.2 

PS. 4 



TOTAi. riHAI- DLrtAXD 
KLLCCXTtZ TO TNTOWlfcTION 



12*1.5 



551. 



C.I 
*«. 
)26l. 
11. 



VALUE ADDED COMPONENTS 



co*<!?r:Nr.A7in:: or kvpt.ovkfis 

NET ir:Tr?.E5T 

r::n:RECT B'jsiNnss taxes 

BUSINESS TPANSrr.R ?AVyj:NTS 

CAPITAL co^;5l;^•?T:oN allcv^v^ces 
P.70FXT TYPE i::coy.E 

TOT^iL vrvLUE. AnCED 
ALLOCATED TO INFORMATION 



7:^37. 8 
-872. 8 
1108.6 
2 . 0 

1021.6 

8826.2 
G826.2 
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TABLE U: THE LIFE INSURAN'CE DQlLftR: INCOME AND INFOmTIONAL Wim, 195M973 (Selected VcarB Only) 



mmw, OF •incOHE i exi^bses* , 

19.^.9 ■ m 1%1 1962 1963 m 1965 1966 1973 



ItiCOMf, FMh OrSllATIONS 



; Pr'^miwn received , 
Benotits naid 

'Additions to policy rese;ve acct, 


79.7 
-1,3,0 
-2^2 


78.9 
-52.5 


78.4 
-52.9 
.2U 


78.0 
-52.8 
-25:2 


78.0 
-53.9 
-2U 


78.0 
-53.2 

■M 


78.2 
-53.0 
-'25J 


78.1 
-53.9 
.25J 


77.7 
-52.5 


Net Preraiupis 


2.5 


\J 


.6 ' 


0 


-.2, 


-.1 


-.1 


-.1 


.3 


Investment Incone 


M 


2U 


2U 


22.0 


22.0 


M 


2L8 


2L9 


22J 


TOTAL ;1ET INCOME 


M 


22^' 


22.2 


M 


21. B 




■ H 


2U 


22i 


INFOK}OTIOtl "CONNECTED' EXPENSES 




















■ Cooissioiis paid to agents , 
Hoxe 4 field office expenses' , 
(for underwriting & investiaent) 


7.6 

lO 


7.5' 
lU 


7.2 

lU 


7.2 
JA 


7.2 


7.3 

_lI 


7.3 


■ 7.2 
ii 


7.0 
_M 


Sub-total 


n.6 


17.7 


17.3 


17.1 ' 


16.9 


17,0 


16.9 


16.8 


16.9 



Cost of Mintaining the capital 
account 

TOTAL li'Km. , 

Pure inforMtion expenses as 
a % of Net Incorae 



ill Al ■ -M lA JL2 ii 

22.8 22.4 22.2 lU lU 2M 2U 



n.2 79. 0 77 . 9 77.7 76. 1' 76.9 77.2 



lA 

2U 

76.4 



5.7 



22,6 



74.8 



^The columnB m tc 200* (lOOi income plas, 1004 expenses). 
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7 00 IS 0 0 I nsurancc Agents -and Brokers 



SIC ». I Insurance ARcnts Brokers, and Service 

AgenU priuiarily rfj^n^eiitiuK one or niorf* iiirjuranco carriers, or brokers 
not rrpn's»'ijtiiiy ai.y i^urticular tnirriers. priuiaril.r engaged as Ii\de(>endent 
coutraclors in the sale or |)lacenieht of insurauee contracts with carriers, but 
not employees of the insurance carriers they represent. This indiu^try also 
includes indeiH?ndent organizations concerned with iut-urauce services. ~ 



Fire iQ'jnince tindtTwrittTH* labur* 

aforlc» 
Fire loss a!>(>ru!snl 
lQSuraac« nUJu^tprH ' . 
Ia^urttae\» advlnory hervlc*ts ■ 
iDHuruQce a^puts 
In^uraacv brokers ,\ - 

laHuniuet* clulai adjustors, uot »*.m- 

nloyp.d by iDstiniDXV roin(muif*H 
Ins'uraDCe t^ducatloiial s»»rvi<.vs 
Insurance information bureaus 
InHurance Inspection an'l Invt'stigu- 

tlon 8Crvio»s . 
iQRurunce loss privOntlon gervlces 
Insurance patrol B^'rvlctfi* 



Insurance professional standards 

services 
Insurance reporting services 
Insurance research services.. 
Insurance services 
Life Insurance* uirents 
Medical ln8urani,^e claims, -process- 

inj? of : contract' or fe<'. buslfl 
Peaslon and retlrtMuent plan con* 

sultnnts, selling and servicing 

pcQsion plans to corporations 
Policy holders' cans til tin;; service 
Knte making organizations,; lasur- 

ance 



Insurance agents and brokers are not risk- or credit carriers. 
Their entire function is a. search activity, bringing together 
buyers and sellers of in^Brarice oxx- the' best (brokered) terms 
available. For this service, the insurance firms,' not the 
consumer, pays the search and processing cost. Final demand is 
zero, but value added was $3.5 billion in 1?67. 'The entire 
output of Industry #700500 was allocated to information services 



10 INDUSTRY 700500: INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS 
$ Million (Current) 





FINAL DEMAND CCyj>ONENTS 






s:c 


sAMi: or i7z» ■• iz\? OLiTriT .:?iTCRM ?ce ccf 


:nv expcrt reo state 


Flu ILli - . 


' T00500 
7001 


InSuWAHCf AGENTS AND SaCKEB^ O.OOO 5922.0 5922.0 , , 
ihOoSr»T UMAI.I.OCATCO OkOOO 0»n 0.0 . . 




O.O 

0»0 




TOTAL FINAL CCKAND 0.0 0.0 
XLLOCATEa TO XwrORMATIOM 


0.0 O.O O»0 0.0 


0.0 

0.0 


VALi;?: AnDED COy^PONE^TS 




COMPENSATION' OF EMPLOYEHS 
NET INTKRKST 
INDIRECT DUSlNr.SS TAXES 
BUSINESS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
• CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLCV/ANCES 
PROFIT TYPE INCOME 


1729.0 
-46.0 
21.4 
105.0 
115.0 

1S61.1 






/ TOTAL VALUE ADI^ED 

ALLOCATED TO :N^0:^f^ATION 


3484.5 
3484.5 






* ★ * 


* 
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I -Q INDUSTRY if? 1 : REAL ESTATE ANP '-^RENI A L 

The output o.f the Real Estate and Rental/ industry incj-udes , 
an amalgam of nine activities with very aif^-erent economic 
characteristics. i 

TABLE 18: CATEGORIES . OF THE REAL ESTATE INDUSTRY : 



(1) Owner occupied dwellings 

(2) Rents on structures and land 

(3) Dealers ' commissions^ 

(4) Other business receipts^ 

(5) Other" receipts^ 

(6) Excise tax 

(7) Royalties^ 

(8) Nonfarm dwelling rent 

(9) Farm dwelling rent 



^Portions allocated- to i-nformation servi<?es 

1 
1 

Their relationship to each other is nc^t apparent other than 
they all involve some transaction of property. We shall 
take a closer look at. the five categories that contain 
informational elements. 

Line (1), '*Owner occupied dwellings," is an imputation of 
the NIA on rentals paid by homeowners. It is of no . interest 
to the information accounts. The other eight categories 
appear as Industry #710200 below. 

In 1967 , 20.^0% of the Real ^istate and Rental industry was 



TOTAL INDUSTRY 
INFORMATION • 
NON7 INFO RM AT I ON 
INFO % GNP . 




OUTPUT 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


VALUE 
ADDED 


113,253 


74, 456 


84,073 


23,666 


3,714 


15, 3^)2 


S9,587 ■ 


70, 774 


68,681 




0...4 7 


1.94 
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Detailed Industry Reports 



7 10 2 00 : Real l- state r except Owner -Occupied Dwt^ll ij}gs 



S IC S512 Operators of Nonresidential Buildings 

Hank hui*din?9, operation of 
In.»*tjraDce buildlnpR. operation of 
Lessors of p<fr». docJrs, and aRBOcl- 

uted buliuitKS and fadiltlen 
Operators of commerclai and indus' 

trial buildiCipi 



Oitemtortf of nonrenidentlal bolld* 

Retail establisbmenti. operation 
only 

Theator bulidingB: (owncr-sblp and 
operation) 



SIC 6531 Agents, Brokers, and Managers 

Kstabllshments primarily on>?aged it 

and appraisius real estate for others. 

Appraisers, real estate 
Krokerd. real estate 
Buylnp aRf'ntH. r»M»l (^t4tatH 
Cemetery innna^cnuTit s«tv1c«? 
KHcrow UReiits. rtnl estate 
Klduclarlen. real estutt 
MaDaeertt. nnil estate 



rc^nting. buying. Rolling, nmnaglng. 



Real <?«tate upents enfru»;ejl in real 
estate activities. HrrandnK for 
mortpapt's ainl/or fipt>rait<al 

Real estate auction 

Rental ap^nts for real estate 

Selling agenta for r^al e^itate 



SIC 6541 Title Abstract Companies 

Ks-tabli.shmeuts primarily ongngwl in ,searchlng reiil estate titles. This 
industry does nf>t includt- title instiiance cor.ipanies wiiicl? are clnsi>iflod in 
In(iustry C3G1. 

If^!*^ abstract rotnpanie-* Title reconveyance comnanlert 

litle and trust companii-e >. 



10 INDuSTPY 710200: REAL ESTATE 
,$ Million (Current) 



iter icTS 



i03 



fi:;al dej^jvnd com?onei;7S 



3.?6* : 1 .0 <»an.(J , 

CO^:; iR».T,S k">*S,l 321 i7 

O.^CO T.'.C, T TCC. 7 . . 

-h..,'' 

a.OTJ tp,\ Co 617.3 

O.sriO ej<»j.7 fcC«0.7 , 



nv.s 24}.* 



OiO 
1004.0 

2to:.a 

131. 7 

CO 

39''. 6 
30333.0 
«1T.) 
0.0 



T^jTAL rXNAL 'Cj^MAf D 
17.:«* Ai-i^'C^ftU 70 iNfCJWATION 



31ITLiO 2100. C 
331.7 3100.0 



0.0 577,1 24}. » ^1), 
00. 577.1 221.3 485. 



U.N., TMF, C'Thar.sics, and other foreign organizations" 

inclu-iinq managener.t fees and royalties on intangibles to unaffiliated foreigners 



ATro:; - f r vplcvf.es 
r:ET :::7?:pt^? 
.i::nip.;:c7 avST-;r:;^". taxes 

CA? I7AL co:.\s t.;y.P7 : on' /^I.*.c;v.7^r:cES■ 
?:^cf:7 tv?e i::co:':e 



331.1.0 
9616.,0 
r.335 .0 
116. C 
8856 .0 
lllOi. 1 



: TCT/vL V;j/JE ADDED 

37.24% /vLLCCATED TO INTOR^tATION 



41337.1 
15394.0 



710201 Rents on Structures and Land 



/This industry includes rents paid by corporations and 
proprietorships for all types. of structures. — office 
buildings, warehouses, retail out lets , garages, factories, '''^^ - 
and so on. We shall be separa tincj out of the $27,460 . 
million just that portion which is associated with 
informational activities. . o ' 

A building is a specia 1 purpose capital goo.d just like 

any piece of equipment It might »be useful to repeat the 

concept behind f^llocating all office buildings as : " 

information structures. An analogy is made between 

computers and of f ice buildings as special purpose capital. > 

A computer, as a piece of capital, is cl^early an information 
."machine." It is produced in the manufacturing sector 

/ (I-O #510101) . The output '^f both the manufacturers and 
renters of computers is allocated into information goods' 
and services (respectively) since both computers and their 
service (through leasing) arq information outputs. However, 
non-information industries buy^ or lease computers 'The 

- output of the' computer industry is not prorated to exclude 
purchases h\''' non-information/ industries ; similarly, the 
output of computer leasing as not prorated to exclude leases 
by non-inf o.rmat ion industries. 

y 

By ancilogy , an "office building" is an inf or:ina±ion good" 
boucjht on capital accoyht or leased on currjeht account. 
It, is an information good since it exclu3ively supports 
a 'Var iety pf inf ormatfional ac^:ivities, /ft cannot be ^ef f iciently 
useH for^ anything else. (If air/ of f ice/ building space is use^ 
''for retail stores or warehousing purposes , or parts of the 

/ basement allocate/d to parking spaces, the renta-ls on those 
portions do not /appear in our figures.). The office building 
rentals are- almost exclusively for information-related purposes. 
Just like the^computer example, we have e lected to include the 

. output of "offiae building construction" (I-O #110202) on capital 
account, and "office bui Ming leasing" (part of I-O #710201) as. 
current outputs of information goods and services. We therefore 
includG^-of f ice ^paceNr^n tals by boph information and non- 
information industries^. Consider the typology in Table 19, 
$5howing which classes of buildings are included in our informa- • 
tion accounts. . , 

TABLE ]9; 9S.UTM,S O F INFOR:-tAT lON-REL .VrED b' JILDINGS, 1967 



($ Milc;;ions) 





OFFICE 


OTHER TYPES 


■ Rf:NTK;n by 


BUILDINGS ■ 


OF BUILDINGS 


Information Industries 


YES 


YES 




(2,270) 


(1,765) 


Non-Inf crm/it iG.-) Industries 


YES 


NO 


■■■■ 1 


(3,762) 


(15,755) 
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The real estate— rent a Is^paid bw information industries 
include a. variety "a^ office buildings, 

lab^^-ratfories ;,,J:-raining and education facilities , communica- 
Clbn centers'; computer centers ; press rooms, electronic- • 
ass.eai^ly buildings, and so opi. All types of buildings 
used by information industries are accounted as information 
• structures, and their' rentals are accounted accordingly. ' 

■Non-information industries/ also use office buildings, computer 
centers, and research and/ d^evelopment laboratories. To the 
extent that they consume /informationall.y-related structures, 
th^ir rentals are accounted to inforniation . However, over 

'^80% of all rentals paid 'by non-ihf ormition industries are 
for non-informational purposes — factories, manufacturing . 
^center's, warehouses, retail stores, parking spaces, and so on. 
The rentals on this group are excluded from the information 
accouars. 



Table 20 shows a complete accounting of rents, paid in 1967 
,by type of building and type of industry. We shall spare 
■the reader the tedium of explaining how the figures were 
derived other than to state that they are based on data 
supplied by Census, Internal Revenue Service, Dodge Digest, 
-Building Owners, and Managers Association Survey , General 
Services 'Administration, Postal Service," Defen'se Department, 
ana BEA analysts. It is the 'most complete estimate of office 
repvtals available. 



TABLE 20: RKN^TS PAID FOR IMFORM.\TIQN STRUCTURES BY TYPE OF .INDUSTRY 



TOTAL RENTS PAID ON LAND & STRUCTURES 

Govorn njnt : 
Fed era*! 
' State and Local 

All businesses ■ 

Information Industi'ics 
Of f i ce buildinqs 
Non-of/fice buildings 
Non- information Industries 
Of.fice. buildings 
Non--offica build.ings 

Other . 

; Education buildings 

Other ion-profit organizations' 
Euibassit^s i foreign organizations 

Adjustncr to IRS rental figures by 
•the National Income- Division method 









($ 


Millions. 1967) 




TOTAL 


INFORMATIOii 


^,„^rlNFO 


RENTS 


STRUCTURES ■' 


% TOTAL 


; 27,403 


10,43"' -V 


• 38.0 


o30 


715 


86.1 


244 


229 




586 


486 




23,572 


7,817 


33.2 


2,270 


2,270 




1,785 


1,785 


"\ 


" 3,762 


3,762 


15,755 






1,411 


1,341 


95.1 


618 


618 




613 


543 




180 


180 





1,648 



564 



Source: See text for derivation of estimates. Mostly based on the BEA Worktape 
and IRS, Statistics of Income . 
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1 710203 Dealers' Comrnlss ions . 

I This line item represents income earned by read estate dealers 
I and agents exclusively in bringing together buyers and sellers 
(or lessors and lessees) . It is almost a pure search function, 
hence-, the entire output of $2,980 million was allocated to 
information services.- Of that sum, $880 million was on ^ 
services to other businesses and $2,100 million was capitalized 
as part of the real estate tiransaction . This, is one of the 
•few cases where an inform.ation service, i.e., .search, is 
^capitalized and treated as an investment. 

0 

★ ★ * * 



710204 bther Business Hecei pt^'s; ' /o^ * . 

This line, item represents property management fees almost 
exclusively. These fees are paid by homeowners to real 
estate management companies or agents for the purposes of 
administering the rent ..collection and repair and maintenance 
^activities. It does not represent . such non-informational 
''' items as the cost of a plumbing repair. The entire ' $6 .-8 

billion activity was ■a-;llocated to information services, i.e., 
management and transactions fees. 



71020.5 Other Receipts 

This line iram represents the mortgage fees charged by mutual 
savings banks. The fees ("points") are charged ostensibly to 
cover the transactions and processing costs of transferring 
title on real estate. The entire activity , therefore , was 
allocated to information services — $701 million. 

* * * * 



7 10 20 ^ Roy a 1 1 i cs • , 

This line item is a composite of several unrelated 'types of 
products. It consists of payments for both intellectual 
property (i.e., copyright and pa|:ent) and real property 
(i.e., mineral and oil rights). (See. Table 21). 



/ 
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TABLE 21; INFORMATION AND WON-INFOEmTION ROYALTY PAYMENTS 



• ^ $ MILLION PERCENT 

Intellectual property 2,165 51-3 

Physical property 2,054 48,7 

TOTAL - 4,219 100,0 



The information products sold as intellectual property 
include copyright (e.g., written materia.1, music, filni, 
television, photography) and pacent rights (e.g., process, 
techni.que, formula). In 1967, domestic sales of intellectual 
property exceeded $2 billion. 

Table 22 shows a partial breakdown of the royalty industry.* 
Intellectual property is divided into copyright (e.g., written 
material, music, film, photography) and patents. Unfortunately, 
we cannot show a more detailed breakdown between copyright and 
patent except to suggest which type of payments is most likely. - 

The non-information royalty payments, excluded from our 
accounts, include drilling and mining rights for oil, coal, 
minerals, metals, and uranium. 



Other Items • ' 

All other items in Industry #7 10200 were non- informational 
in nature: These include -rent ' on ron-inf orm^tlonal buildings 
(as before), rent on private dwellings, rent on farm property, 
excise taxes, and so on, 

* ★ * * 

< 



*For a definition of the royalty -and copyright industries , 
see William M. Blaidsdell, "Size of the Copyright Industries." 
May 1959, Prepared for the Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, 
and Copyrights of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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TABLE 22: uvx^^jcTuy^^L^ PHYSICAL PROPER TY TRANSACTIONS, 1967 



10 

INDUSTRY 



!JAME 



TOTAL 

Intellectual Property 

26 printinq publishing 

67 Radio and TV 

51 Co^^puting & office 

69 Wholesale- & re!-.aU. trade 
■27 Chemicals 

31 Petroleum refir.irig 

29 Dru-gs 

76 Amusements . 

56 Radio, TV, "^o™ equipment 

70 Finance & insurance 

59 Motor vehicles 
14 Food & products 
53 Electric equip 

4B Special indv.stry machines 

18 Apparel 

63 Optical, photo equipment 

73 Business services 

66 Comm, exc radio, TV 

57 Electronic components 
24 Paper 

17 Textile goods 
32 Rubber & goods 

60 Aircraft & parts 
49 Industry machinery 

62^^ . Sci & control instruments 
All Others (36 industries) 



MILLION 



C: COPYRIGHT 
?: PATENT 



NOTES 



4,219.2 

2,165.4 

606.6 
190.7 
136.6 
114.4 

8:. 2 

71.5 
66.1 
57.1 
43.1 
34.7 
34.2 
28.7 
27.6 
19.5 
19.1 
17.4 
17.3 

16.7 
16.6 
12.7 
. 12.6 
12.5 
11.7 
11.3 
10.6 
499.9 



C 
C 
C 



P . 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
p 

P 
P 
P 



Cof tware 

Jukeboxes 
Software 



Copy Patent. 
Holders 



Physical ?rir>perty 

08 Crude petroleum & natural gas 
07 Coal mining 

09 Stone S clay mining 

10 Chemical &' fertilizer mining 
05 Iron & feroailoy ores mining 
06' Nonferrous metal ores mining 



2,053.8 

1,866.1 
79.6 
32.7 
31.5 
2 7. .7 
16.2 



Sunr^. ary of I'O Industry #710200 

37 04- of the industrv output .was ' al located • to- informatio 
sor-i.-^s However, the final demand a*nd value added components 
w.--^-^ ^ndividuailv allocated rather than computed as a simple 



TOTAL- n^DVSTFV 
iri- OI-?VAT J^Vi 
NON-J :;r C^I<*-'ATI': 
INFO • cr.'^? 



f';'JTpIJT 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


VALUE 
ADDED 


63,556 


■ 24 , 678 


41,337 


23,541 


3,712 


15,392 


-.9,390 


20,966 


25,945 




0 .47 


1.94 


* 


* 
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I-O INDUS.TRy r72: HOTELS, PERS ONAL REPAIR SERVICES, EXCEPT^AUTO 

Industry #72 includes all hotels and lodging places, personal 
and repair services, barbers, and beauty shops. Together with 
Industry #7 3, "Business Services," this industry is the mainstay 
o.f what is commonly called the service sector. We shall only 
be interested in two typ^s of establishments — photographic 
studios and radio and television repair shops. All other 
personal and repair services are of a non-informational ^ type , 
even though a great deal of information is necessarily sold 
or bundled into the price of the service. For example, a rug 
cleaning proprietor is often consulted by the client regarding 
the advisability of cleaning a particular carpet. The price ot 
the service, however, is strictly for the cleaning service; the 
private consulting is usually "bundled" into the, single price. 
This situation creates an incentive for fraud, since the seller 
always has an incentive to oversell services to (presumably) 
ignorant or unknowing consumers..- Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the automobile repair industry. We shall ignore all the 
.hidden^ informational sales and merely account the two industries 
described below. ^ 

All hotels have b^en ^ eliminated from our^ accounts . This 
decision clearl/misses the revenues generated by conventions 
and other info:?^nat ion- related activites (e.g.,,. lectures). 

In 1967, around 12.39% of the hotel and personal and repair 
service was allocated to information services. 



TOTAL INDUSTRY 
INFORMATION 
NON- INFORMATION 
INFO % GNP 



OUTPUT 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


VALUE 
ADDED 


11,408 


8,974 


6 , 386 


1 ,414 


1,414 


853 


9,995 


7,560 _^ 


6,032 




0.18 


0.11 
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720200 P ers onal and Repair Services, Except Auto 



SIC 7221 Photographic Studios, Including Comrherciar Photography 

Establishtuents priiuurily engaged .in iwrtralt photography for the general / 

pnblic.or In photography for advertising agencies, publishers, and other 

. industrial users. Service establishments primarily engaged in film developing 

or print proces-slng for the trade or for the general public are classified in 

Industry and those engaged In motion picture film processing in 

Industry 7821. ^ , 

Aerial map service ^" Photographic studios, commercial 

Aerial photography servlci? and portrait 

Ccrmmerclal photography . 

S IC 7622 Radio and Television Repair Shop* 

Establishments primarily engaged In repairing radio and television 
. receivers, high fidelity (hi-fi) or stereophonic equipment, and tape reoordcrB 
or phonographs; In Installing and repairing television, amateur and citizens* 
band antennas ; or in installing and seiricinp radio transmitting and receiving 
equipment in homes or ofiSces, or in small boats, jiUtomobileo, or i^ur vehicles. 
This industry does not include establishments priCLarily engaged in the in- 
stallation, repair or maintenance of radio and television broadcasting equip- 
ment (as diatinguishod from low-powered business, aii^ateur and personal 
radio commu^iicatlon equipment) ; industrial or commercial electronic 
devices such as diathermy, X-niy, heat-treating and welding equipment; 
electronic computers and similar devices (Industry 7629) ; or In the cons'.rrc- 
tion of broadca sting an tennas and tow zr=* ( Industty 1^1 ) • 

Aircraft radio equipment repair Public addresa system repair 

lotercommuDtcatlon equipment re- Hadto repair shops 

pair Television repair shops 



We are only interested in the' two industries displayed above, 
photographic studios and radio and television repair shops . 
These two industries alone account for some ^1 • 4 billion in 
sales, or around 12% of the $11.'=^ billion service industry. 
A number of smaller information :':v^a'r industries appear in 
SIC 7699, "Repair Shops and Rel.-v-::) oervicc:^. Not Elsewhere 
Classified," but since industry titj*';res are not available, 
they have necessarily been orai :to :i. 

SIC 7221, . Photographic Studio.*., inc .des a wirte variety of 
commercial photography (e.g., r.^dvv>":rl:: sing, fashion catalogues) 
and aerial-type photography '-^.g.^ ir; -veyors^ forest manage- 
ment, city planning, crop f or .-Cc:.-^ t ' g) in addition to the more 
common studio photography (e.-:T. . .ssport, portrait). ; The 
aerial photography industry, \:\ \.:tl in the modern >7ersion is 
being augmented by satellite rt ::onna\ssance , .hrT:*. as its 
primary purpose tae g ?.thering of info -mation ab?'.:t the 
environment through vis^^al means. The other types of photo- 
graphy siApply information goods in a more ordinary .-:an^e. 

SIC 7622, Radio and Television Repair r is the service componen- 
of the household's information capital equipment purchases. 
The industry has no particular character i^ t i rs to distinguish 
it from other repair services except that i L is exclusively 
concerned with infcrmatioft machines. " 

e 
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10 TNi;u';?»^Y 72^200: rFrr^o\v-.L R-irAiR srp.viCES except auto rhpair 

y.illior. (Current) . o- • - 



r:::Ai c:H::-Li.:-;D cc::?om:^t:: 
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' 76.2 • 






39.0 
















t.2 








0.0 



: .0 



0.0 1411.7 



10 I rr T ? y 7 0 nr.. p ^ -s. .y: , : d -^r '?\Zn s rv i ce s r: :v. ■ r pt aut 0 re p ai r 



co:-:?ENSA?:'^:: of Eyj^LovEr;- 

MET IKTKRrST 

iNDiRKCT n>u5:::rF.n taxes 
BUSINESS t?a::3?eh ?Air£r:TS 
CAPITAL cor:si:M?Tiox ailgv.v-a -ns 
PROFIT 7v: e income 



4135.8 
25.9 
161,6 
■30.9 
6S4.9 
18 36.6. 



TOTAL VA::'J':. 
12.39^ Al^LOCATED TO I^:^CR:•J^TID:^ 



6385,7 
353.1 
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T-O INDUSTRY 3 : BUSINESS SERVICES ' 

The "Business Services." industry includes some of the most 
interesting industries from a theoretical point of view. 
It includes most of the search industries (employment 
agencies, credit reporting agencies); private > information 
industries (business consulting, legal services, accounting 
services); information processing industries (data processing, 
computer services) ; it contains industries where the 
production and distribution are jointly .provided (news 
syndicates) ; where issues of patent (patent brokers and 
research and '..n^veiopment labs) and privacy (credit reporting 
agencies); c.r.:i where technological change is redefining old 
industrial oi^ecories (computerized personal accounting 
services) . Most of these industries are intimately related 
to computers or telecommunications. The informational 
revenues of this industry amounted to $46 . 5 , billion in 1967. 

Around 83.56% of the Business Services industry was 
allocated to information services. 







FINAL 


VALUE 




OUTPUT 


DEMAND 


■ ADDED 


TOTAL INDUSTRY 


55,535 


9,289 


29,076 


INFORMATION 


46,405 


7 ,750 


22,878 


NON- INFORiMATION- 


9,130 

» 


1, 529 


6,198 


INFO % GNF 




0.97 


2.88 




Detailed Industry 


Reports 





7 30100 Miscellaneous Business Servic es 

This industry is a collection of about 190,000 establishments 
performing a wide variety of services ranging from "Research 
and Development (R&D) to "Bronzing Baby's Shoes." Almost 60% 
of the industry's output was allocated to information services 
Table 2 2 contains a summary of the industries discussed in 
this section. 
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TABLE 2Z: OUTPUT OF" INFORMATION BUSINESS SERVICKS 



SIC 



INDUSTRY 



7321 Adjustment and Collection Agencies 

7321 Consumer Credit Reporting Agencies 

7321 Mercantile Credit Reporting Agencies 

7351 News Syndicates 

73.99 Ceunera Repair Shops. 

7392 Interior Decorators 

7391 Conunercial Research S Development 
'7397 Comme-rcial Testing Labs 

7394 Leasing Renting (Info Machines) 

73:5 Photof inishing Labs 

7393 Detective Agencies 

7392 Business Management & Consulting 
7339 Stenographic & Duplicating Svcs . 
7332 Blueprinting & Photocopying Svcs. •■>■ 
7331 Direct Mail Advertising Services 

1299 Packaging & Labeling 

7372 Computer Programming . & Software 

7374 Data Processing Services 

7379 Computer Related Services 

.7361 Private Employment Agencies 

7398 Temporary Help Supply Services 

All other information services NEC 



.r6 7 
($ y tip lions) 

Tj- 



422 
160 
133 
168 
6 



206.1 
1.118.7 

218.8 
3,491.6 

659 .5 

463 .9 
2,703,5 
19.2 
21.0 
86.2 

181.6 
200.0 
655.0 
53.0 
283 .4 

662.8 
1,488.2 



TOTAL i 

Total Cutput of Miscellaneous 
Business Services 

Information as % of Total Output 



13,404. 3 

22,534.0 
59.49% 
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7 30106 Adjustmc^nt and Coll e ction Agencies 4 2 2^ 0 

730104 Consumer Credit Reporting Agencies 160.7 

730105 Mercantile Credit Reporting Agencies 33,6 



SIC 7321 Consumer Credit Reporting Agencies, Mercantile Reporting ' and 

Adjustment and Collection Agencies 
Mercantile an#\ consumer credit roijorting bureaus and private operated 
collection or adjustment agencies. Xusurance adjustment agencies are clas^- 
fied in Industry C411, 

' Adjustment bureaus, except insur 

anit» ndJusimoDt act^nctes 
Collectiou ap-'ncles taccounta), ex 

I't^pt (or r<Ml estntf 
Con.-^umer credit n'i>ortlnp bureaus 
Ciedtt bureaus and agvucl^a 



C^^^di^ card pcrrlce : for holds, re«- 
tanmuts. <»tc. (central charge-- 
collection by central agency) 

Credit clearing hou5=ea 

Mercantile credit reporting hureaui 



These agencies^ perform a search function for the buyer of 
the service. Their role in a market context is to provide 
information about market participants; their production 
function is the purchase, storage , and access of information 
upon demand; their product is a piece of information. In 
the case of adjustment and collection agencies, the secirch 
function is accompanied by other informational activities, 
such as appraising goods, resale of title, etc. One of the 
outstanding policy problems in these industries is privacy 
— who owns personal financial information? 

........... * * ■ * * 



7 301 07 :Jews Syndicates ' $16 8,7 



S IC 7351 News Syndicates 

Central offices and districts aild local branch offices of news syndicates. 

Sews correspoDdects. Independent Newa rpportlnj; services for newB- 

NewB feature syndicates pap and periodicals 

Ne»» pictures, gathering and dla- News syndicates 

tribudan News ticker service 

Press servlcta (newa syndicate) 



The news syndicate is a- major informational supplier of the 
mass media. Its distribution facilities are analogous to 
an information "wholesaler," selling to the newspapers, radio 
stations and television networks. News ' :syn(dicates are rapidly 
adopting computerized editing and transmission techniques ^ as • 
are their consumers the nev;spapers. - They are one of the 
few industries that successfully both produce and distribute 
information services on a wholesale basis. 

* * * * 
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7.3 0 11 i Camera Repai r $6.8 

SIC 7699 Repair Shops NEC (part) 

Photography has been allocated to information services, 
and cameras to information goods. Repair is simply one 
of the components of the visual information goods market 



7 30 1 15 In ter j or' Decorator s $206.1 

SIC 7392 Business Management, Administrative, 
and Consulting (part) 

The output of the industry is defined by the NIA as a "net- 
concept. That is, if part of the interior decorator s 
billings represents cost of goods sold (where the decorator 
purchases furnishings for' resale), , it has been netted out. 
The output, then, is strictly cn the provision of the 
information service, i.e., design and consultation. 



730125 r.^r^r-^^.-r^ i .1 1 Rf^^t-arch and Development' $1,118.7 



SIC 7391 Commercial Research and Derelopment Laboratories 

Establlsbments primarily engaged in research and development activities on 
a fee or contract ba^s. R«eanrh and development laboratories of companies 
which manur nire the products developed from their researvh activities are 
cUsalfled as auxiliary to the manufacturing establishments served. 

rSod r«enrch aervlc* (r«earch and (nJt mtJnfacturtns) 

deTelopmect) R«e«rch Ubor«torl». commercial 



Research and development is one of the classic markets. for 
information. Most of . the activity is undertaken either by 
nonprofit firms, often under government grant ox contract, 
or privately within industry. A few comrr.ercial firms ■ 
contract exclusively as an R&D shop, with or without patent 
rights and royalty-sharing incentives. Their output is e.ther 
purely an informational (e.g., a set of specifications) or an 
information product embodied in a piece of technology 
(e.g. , a prototype) . 
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730126 Co mmerc i al Testing Labs $218,8 : 

SIC7J97 Commercial Testing Laboratories 

EatabUshments vrlmarilj enjragttl^^iii testing nil tyi>o of prodyrts on a fe^ 
or contract biisls. Tcb-tinf? lal>omt)ories associated ^^ith nianufacturinf: plants; 
are classifleil on auxiliary fo the manufaciiirinK plants scrvetl. 

Aotomobile prnriot; aod tptttloff Gauge calibration aod o«rtiflcatlon 

^rouDit. comnif rdiil (testing) 

IX'Slmetrr. radiatlon-cooitnerclal T^boratoriei*. t^tlnc 

rilra b(id(^ service iradiatluo Radiation dosimetry laboratorlfs - 

d««ect5on) commercial 

Fool research iM»rvkr Uesttlnff) Keed testtUR tnborntorle* 

'X*ray lospectioo service, industrlai 

These firms produce as their output a piece of information 
— namely, the result of the test. Some of these firms 
perform a valuable market information service, such as Consumer's 
Union, United Labs, and Good Housekeeping. Their certification 
or testing replaces to some extent the consumer's need to test 
for himself. Once the test knowledge has been produced {at 
great cost, when the test involves hundreds of samples which 
are destroyed in the process of the test) , the results can be 
distributed very cheaply. Sometimes this takes the form of 
label information; sometimes the product is redesigned by the 
manufacturer before being introduced -h'/ market; sometimes 
the test becomes an integral part of - h-. : rm's marketing 
stragegy. 



7 }0 1 2 S L oasing and Rental o-f Eq u ipmen t $ 3 ,49 2 .6 

7394 Equipment Rental and Leasing S-^rvices 

Kstablishnjents primnrilv enj,':ifft'd in renting or Ioa^iU)^; machinery and 
equipment. Ebnal/lisliment.'* rent ins and loasinp aiitoindbiles and trucks with- 
out drivers are classiti*^! in Group T.'il ; tht>sf renting' automobiles with drivers 
h: Industry 4110; trucks with drivers in Industry Grouj* \ those rendiig 
jM.'ri«>nal scrviee items such as l<«rk<'rs, eUnhfs. and pi Mows iu Industry 72*J0; 
ajid thiw^o rentlnc aniui^emeiit and r»*rr»*aTinn it»*ms such -as bicyclOK. cauoes, 
and binich chairs and acvi'i^sorii's in Industry 71>l9. 

Alrplanp reotnl PbonocrapLt rentnl. autnmatic coin 

Carcf> BblppiDC contalD*»r or van o|«4>rftted 

''•'ntal Pho(oro|»y niacbtntr^. ruin oixTntpii- 

Cnnlr rrotal. PXtfpt tp<»ach rhalrs rrnt.il 

-I'oiD operated maihioe r**Dtiil Photuropy mnchlnp rental 

J.unstrui-tJfin ♦»<3!jlpiu»«Dt rfotal Plnno rrntal 

Klrctric ;nftpr r^otal. audltmc. ajjd I'ublk ntl<lr»'>H }«><ti'nii«. rt-Dtal of 

Tusinti-nanoe krntnl of '.•nrrt.Mdr^. hIitA-.-rs. .Mr. 

KI<H^troDlc rqaJprn^-nt rpoLfll aod krotal of fliairi* (eit-^pt l.«-ni.-li 

T.,*^*^^ chairs), dlnht'?*. sllxt^rnan*. tal>l**?<. 

Hoor BandlDi; and waxlDC machine and bauqupt ani^sDrifH 

KpDtut of radio lubo tPi«tln^: 
Furniture rpotal machlnrs 
Jukfbot rental Rental of sanit.itkm units 

I.fl»id«T rental Samlin:: niarhlrio ri-ntal. rti>o^ 

Ijiiin»lry ef^ijlpment : rental of coin Scaffold rental 

<'i"T.it»-^l MtNcbin*^ Toilet ( portat)!*- ». r.'Mtal 

»Ml tjftrl r«i»!i|.ni»*Mt r»'Dlnl To<>l ri-Dtnl - 

on U.U dnlhf'i: •••inlpment rt^otat . Vetj'llu:.' ninrhiti-s. ri-ntal onlv 

ni ichin^rj. ■Inllinc l»>trt. etc. Warinp machln.>. n'ntai of 

Part mutu*'l tntalltator iNjulproent 

lf.tnlnc tu rar** trarkx and malo* 

tatnlnc the tsiulpmeot 

This industry, correspondincj to SIC 7394, contains a. large number 
of non-information equipment, e.g., airplane r.mtals, oil field 
equipment, sanitation uiiits, scaffolds, toilets, waxing machines, 
etc.^ But it 3lso contains twc of the fastest growing iVifornation 
machines in the u . S . economy -- the computer and trie photo-- 
duplicator. SIC 7 394 -eveni^e is brok^-n-dowh as follows: 
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TABLE 23 i COMPQNKNTS OF THE MACHINE RENTALS INDUSTRY 



EQUIPMENT RENTED {$ Millions, 1967 ) 



Eloctronic compLiters 


'..701. 


5 


Desk ■ calculators , office nvach.in.qs 




3 


Xerox copier rt-'ntals 


r^24. 


8 


Sub- total: information ^. "Chines 


3,491. 


6 


Othos^-^chinery and cquiprr.ent 


6?, 


, 3 


^jOther light ir.ac'-. inor / & equipment 


2,715. 


.9 


TOTAL 


6,269, 


.8 



0 I 2 ''^ ' P rA) t n i n i s h : n >7 Li:ib s $659 , 



rhotofinishinj: laboratories c 

»=tat)U.<hiiit*iitH primarily tMica^'wl in iloveloi>iup nlms and in making 
photoja*ai>hie- prints and t-iiUi wiiH»uts for tb<» trade *>r for thr ^^^Mlera^ ]mblic. 
Establi.^hmejits primarily ♦•npa^;tHl iii i>nx-t*s>inf: -notion pittun.' tilm for the 
luotiou picturv ami t»'lfvision industrit's ure clussified in Iruiustr^y- 7S21. 

t>vvfU>plnt: and iTintlniT .'f tilai. n VbotOKTQph dfvelopi.jf: and 

Cfi>t staod.ir.l mt.U'.rt pu'turt* film retouctlnp 

Film procf^-lnc, -i<vp: stundard PhotoKraphic laboratories (not 

motion pk'lur** lihus maoufacturlnR ► 



As stated previously, photography equipment, supplies 
and services ha^^e been allocated into information.* 
Photof inishing is considered a part of the photographic 
(visual inforiv.ation) activity. 



1 0 : ? i D o r •:• t: i .H-7 onci^?.5 and Seci:ri t y Servic es $4b 3 ,9 

SIC 7393 Detective ARencies and Protective S<?rvic€S 

K .i;ibli:>*i:^u-nLs primarily eneagtHi in pmviding i^-r^nn-) for detW'Uve. In- 
v(-tii:;rit:v-.'-. r.atj^vUinx. nicht ^vatchill^. • - i>ers«>ual prott-ttion services. Estab- 
nsh3.,*»m. vkzimrily t-Dira^vd in iirstalhiif: and st-n*iriD|^' raHbauiciil protective 
- ■ i:ue>. a.** biinrlur and tin? alarm systems are classified in Indastry 



xux^ was an ambiguous industry. The detective portion, 
including investigative work, was judged primarily informa- 
tional., in nature. But the protective services were mixed. ^ 
IrT'mbst cases, protective services^f buildings and facilities 



Thi 
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involve a "watching" or "checking" activity.' These 
surveillance types of activities are increasingly being . 
augmented by information machines: closed-circuit 
television, remote sensors , •'.ra.di^p, and so' on. In some 
cases, physical protection is^.fequiroS (e.g., "armored 
car, personal bodyguards) . The non- informational function 
waS/ arbitrarily ju^g^^d to be^. much smaller overall than 
the informational ^ . . ^ 



7 301 3 2 Pdcka<j i ncr and L:tb cling Service 



$181.6 



SIC 7399 Business Services NEC (part) t 

This industry was included under the rationale that labels 
are a Source of consiimer information, such as product name, 
weight , ingredients , and promotional i nf ormation . To -the 
extent that such information is useless, misleading, 
irrelevant, or harmful — as is frequently alleged by 
consumer groups and often confirmed i^y the Federal' Trade 
Commission then the value added of the industry should, 
under some definitions, be subtracted - from GNP« But it is 
clear that the^total industry revenue originating in the 
labeling of gocds^is not sensitive to the veracity of the 
information it would not cost any less to lie than to 
tell the cruth. In either event, labeling is an information 
service and belongs in part to the market information system* 



' JOl 3 4 



"All OtThcr Incom^i 



$6 , 30Z ,9 



SIC 73S3 Business Management Administrative and Consulting Services 

EjjTablisthnients iirimarily enlaced in furuishlnR business and mauacement 
administratire and consult inp servicvs. Mich as b*'sim*ss Tinalyzin^;, business 
ri'srart'h. efScienc.v trcperts. fashion di*!i::rninp and c^onsul! Inp, industrial znaa- 
fl^Tfrnt'Dt, market n^si-artb, persotiuel mftuagetiient, public relations coucselors, 
sales ensrine^Ts, statistical servlctrs» tax cousultation, lind. traffic' consulfantik 



iluslorn aDnlfzlD;; service 
BuKlDem coDsuItsDtt 
BuMDMt ecoDomistt 
Buslors^ research fcenrlce 
BuslDesn« maoapemeDt. aod tratnlDg 

coasultlns lervlcei 
Catrtilmtlnc service 
Circuit tnaDapfincnt verVlce for 

maDflctnc motion picture tbe&tert 
City pUddIdc for urhaa rcnrw&l, 

prlrate 

Computer procramrns werrlce 
Cdn^uItAtloD s»*nlcei* for tniDnpoT' 

fatioD compttDlet ^ 
CortK)ratl*>n orcantzert 
Defflfminp serrlce: cIotLlo;;. Bboe«. 

toola^etc- 
Efflclenry experts 

KD<»hloD de«lfi::.lQC tad consultlDj; 
♦»*'r%lce 

KloancUI maDagemeot service to 

buMoenB 
Furnlnirc desl:nJ for others 
Industrial manacment «ervice 
Indcstrlil iJewioj^aent plannlDj; 

f<<rTlce. cr>min^rclfll 
Interior i^'orator* cooftultlnc serf* 

ice — nor juilntern or pap^rhancen 



MBDapement conaultlog sertlce, 

bubloeu 
Market re!«»arch «ervlc* 
Merchau.IlKlnp counveU 
PersoDDel manacement oervlce 
Motel maDac^ment serrlcv. commer- 
cial 

Plmolnc coniulaintB 
rrocramed instruction: aerrlce 
Promotion »erricv (bualoeaa serrlce) 
Public oplDlon reaearcb 
PubUc retationa counselors 
Radio coDauItanti 

Reorpar^lzatlon aervlce (baslncn 
service) 

Scales advisory lerrlcv 

Kale« enpineers 

Salea promotlotr** 

Stail,stlcal fcerTlce«. for bunine^a (ex- 
cept tabulating) 

Surrej-f*, for location of boitlnecA 
establiKhroeots ^ 

Tai coQsultatloD service 

Telephone solicitation service (sales 
<level«ii>ment) 

Textile df9l;:ners 

Traffic «onsuJtantfl ♦ 
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sic Ste.-^waphic Services; and Duplicating Services Not Elsewhere Qassified 

• iisitu:.ll?aiiiipnts pilmarUy engaged in furnishing irtenographic servicea ; and 
iidplr^xung j^erric-^g other than printing (Major Group 2T). blueprintlngr atid 
py^rcH»pying (Indu8tr>- 7832) . and duplicating in (»ounection with direct maU 
advr:':i»lnp (Industry 7331 >.. 



Court rfporrinjf service 
DupUcatlnx Merrices. except print- 

\ng. blueprinting, and photo- 

copjini: 
tetter anting lervice 
^;imeojCrapWn(f Betvlce* 



Multirraphlnf scrrlce* 
MuUdifhlnf B<rTlc«s 
PubJlc st^no^aphen 
UotopHoting Mrrlces- 
Steno^rapbic #';nice 
Typlnc Berrlce 



SIC blueprinting and Photocopying Serricea 

EstiibU3hmenU primarily wiira^ in tegroducing d^a^vi^gs. plans, maps, or 
other c(>i>y, by blueprinting or phctccopiing. ' 

Blueprinting Bcrrlceii . . Photocopying Berrlcea 



7»I 



PriTEtie Employment Agencies 

Establishments primarily engaged in proriding employment service, except 
.theatrical employment agencies (Industry 7922) and motion picture casting 
boreaos (Indn8try:7821). 



Ctuaffeur registries 

Commercial emplormont acesdes 

Kmployment a^enclfn. prlvnte: ex- 

ce^>t theatrical and niotlon picture 
Executive pUdni; i^frvlceft 
Labor roatractor* (employmeol 

agencies) 



llald reglstriefl 
Model reglBfKw 
Nnrse«' refrlstrles 
Ship crew nf^eucles 
Teachers* agencies 



TOS Tcn'porary Help Supply Ser\ ice . ' 

[ t:6tiiblisbui('nts primnrily enRnjjrcM in supplying temporary help, except 

agricultural (Industry ''TIO) on a contract basis ^tt> otlier businesses. The 

help /supplied is on tht» ixiyroU of the supplying establishment. 

/ Fflphlon shov service (supply of 
/ mod(*l;i ooly) 
j Labor. p«>oli 



Manpower poi>ls 
MoUellnc ecrvice 
Usher befvicu 



/ 



•SIC 7315 Badio, Jelevlsion, and Publishers* Advertising Representatives 

/Establishments primarily engaged in soliciting advertising for new*spapers. 
iaga rices, and radio and televisiou stations on a fee basis. 



Nfirspnper ailrerllslnK r«>-pr<^^nta- 
tl*e« (not employee's of publlsh- 
log c\ mpanies) 



Television and radio time, Mile of 
Radio representatives 



is ' catGc/ory 
in, -Table (l'^ . 



includes a large variety of industries as shown 
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TABht; 24j 0U1TUT_ QK A LL OTHEP fr^' ^SINESS SERVICES 



1957 



SIC . -.INDUSTRY ' ■'■ ($ Millions) 



7392 r isiness. Management, Administrative and 

..Consulting 2 ,703 .5 

St.itistical & computincj iiervices 1,855.8 
Public relations services 847.7 

7339 Stenographic and duplicating services 19.2 

7332 Blueprinting and photocopying services 21.0 

7331 Direct mail advertising services * 86.2 

7361 Private employment agencies 283. 4 

7398 Temporary help supply service (office & executive) 662.8 

7399 Business S'ervices N.E.C. , 2,529.8 
Sign painting 11"9..3 
Telephone answering services ' 131.1 

All others (see SIC 7399), e.g. 2,279.4 
Authors' agents and brokers 
Copyright protection service 

Charge account service . , 
Correct time service 

Directories, telephone: distribution ., ^ 

Drafting service 
^ Florist telegraph service 
.Handwriting analysis 
Hotel reservation service 
Lecture bureaus i 
Patent brokers 
Press clipping services 
Phcftography brokers 
Radio transcription service 
Printing broker 
Speaker's bureaus 
Switchboard operation 
Telecredit sevvice 
Telephone message service 
etc. 

TOTAL 6 , 305. 9 



Bu:>inGSs ma nagement and consulting , a $2.7 billion "industry 
""'ITo?, is the classic private information service. ,It exists 

a primary sector substitute to the in-house inanageihent 
"quasi-firm" discussed in Chapter 9. The industry output is 
knowledge, management information, -advice,^ and the like. 

St enographic and duplicating are also analogous to "quasi- 
\ Fndustries," since most, dupl icat ing activities occur within ■ 
firms. Their fairTy modest revenues of $19.2 million have 
grown in the last few years with the introduction of the 
■\ photoduplicating kiosk. 

V - .o . _ 

\ 
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Direct mail services are an obvious extension of both the 
industry. 

SS'^^e of the first applications in the economics o{ 
.information'. 

T.lffllTiely ^rinforLtiorind^Sries (69 in all) - there 
ire i 3 decidedly non- informational industries such as ^ 
"bronzing iaS^s shoes" and "^^^^^^^f^ ^S^^^rZn 
material owned by others . " (JPP^^^"J^^;3'p^jro? Sn^ since 
rhSe'is'^oTal^f add^d ^.n rn^rorde Ssrfnd J-inte.rat.on . ) 
Srjroblem remains -- how do we -^^-^,5,^^^^°^ no further 
SIC 7399 between i-nformat.on -^^^---^SeTe' SSgeS, on average, 
data are available? ^'^^ . . ^"^^''^^^oj^ subset bisecting the 
to be about equal size (i.e., any , With this 

-whole sample wil be ^f^ll^^^ ^^^^ .^^^^^^ parts. The 

assumption, the $3.^ Diiiion ^ aa of the number of , 

information industries, accounting ^6 8% of ^ ^^^^ 

industries, received jn^Uocat on , 461^mi 1^^^^ ^^^^ 

were thrown out. In passing, njce industries, the 

had been discarded V shameful^waste of gocdindus ^ ,^ 

GNP estimate would have ^een understated by 

demand terms of .19% m value-added terms. ^ 



SIC WW Bcuiness Serriccs. Not ElMwhere Classified 

BrtablUhments prinmrily ^«raK«l in turnishInK business services, not else- 
where cla*,ifled. s.,ch as bond^neu. bottle eNchanRe.. draftii.K «rvice. flnger- 
print «er-..ce. -ecture bureaus, notary publics, patent brokers, speakers 
bartons, and telephone n.pssuBe st-n-icc and auctioneering, service (except 
Uvestock-lndustrr 071!». tXtnblishim-nts primarilr enpnijed in furnishing 

731K>: and trading stamp services in Industry 7396. 
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A*:»'iit« and bruVftn, for *rtU\n <ind 

Appar**! pf»'R»«ln« mtvIcv. for thr 
trttd*; <ei(vi*t permanmt prcKs- 

lug) 

Appral8<*r«. extfiit re«I «tate ai> 

Arbitr.ntt(iu nnJ n)nctlldtloQ s^rvlcv 
Artuti' nc<-»ir«< rtiiJ brvkrm 
A>««a>:rn: ^^•r\!^1• 

AiJrilt»n»*prH otiicf* (aurtloni-rrlnc 

H^rvic*') ; I'xcfpt Ihetttock anii rinJ 

enlale aucrtonlnjf 
Auihon*' apcnrs and brf>kerH 
Autunu»i»Hr 5howi». Uuwrr mJiowh. 

torn** Bbowfi, rlc. 
Aut«» ri'^'itverj- pprTlon 
Bull bonding (not bj boodlnjr ct>m. 

panics) 

Batik work (haod palotlne on rex- 

RonJAtoen 

Bottle ezchangvii 

fironzSaff babr shorv 

Buslrt>*B brouera (biij-lni; and wil- 

In? btiRlHf^K Pntpr7>ri»«>s) 
CardlDc buttons on » ontmct ba»li 
(Tbnrjie acvuunt jk*rTtce (shopT'lnf; 

platoti) — coIlectloD *j ludlvlJuol 

nrm* - •■ 

Cloih cutilnp. Imltlnf?. or windinc ; 

fur t^xtllr jIlflirlLatorB 
Coutra^tors (lI>iburBt»ajent control. 
( onventhin decorators 
Topvrljrht prnrectloa nvrvlar 
Corri-ct tim«? service / 
Cor*»-t r»*;)rf ^-utstlven. flttlnffooly 
CoHm^llc Hits — lip and eve. mal(«-u» 

UsTH-inbllne and pockntjlnc) 
Cotton In^pcvtton Hervlo». nut con* 

■•><!Ct(*U with tranifpnrtatloD 
Cottow Hijnipler nervier 
Crrd.f rnnl j;»«rvlce: for liot«-l». n**- 

tnu.nntfl, c-tc. (collection by luilK 

vlthml firms) 
rJ»"Cf/rtitlad P»*rv!ce for upeclal t* v»«;j*» 
DemoD'ttrnlJou Sf-rvlce. fwparate 

from jaie 
Dlrecti>rif«. tplnphooe : dlBtrtbutJon 

OD n ccuttract ba«ls 
DlverH. Cfjminerclal 
Draftlnj; sprvlce _ • 

DrnwbHck svn*lce, cuHtoinfi 
prlv»?-a-wT»y nutOTnobn<» B^rvMrr 
t-mbroldprini; of advertUlufr on 

Hhlrt.s. otc. 
EnjcraH.sJQK of dlplomaH, resolutions 

MC. 

Exhibit!* (bulldinff of), ludiiatrlnl 

contractum 
J-lfJd wareJioujilnj; 
lillin;? prt'n^ure ct^utalnrrs (n'^ro- 
w tt^ hnlr npray. lnB*'ctlcltlf« 

iW.loraiirs. otc on a rontracr 
^ ba«ls for otbent 
Klri» ♦•xt»ni;ul»hen», t.-rvlcf^ u' 
Kir.- pr.it.i-tlon st-rvlc**. oth»T than 

for^xtry 
fTiwtl *JfOi)ratlon 
KlorlKt I -I*'., .aph MTvirt? 
t •l<llli>: HntI n-foMlnff mrvln^ ■ tfX 

m*^"* hUlrU. fir, 
Funil riilKlij.. orpanU.itlonM. on * ft-f 

^»iil3 ■ 
iia: pyxttnii. r^,,, tract n)n\pn.Inn 

fnmi m«nufariunul" to tirttural 

^Irindlu*: rh.-ralcaU for the trade 
H'-.ntlwrltlne analyal^ 

"'ba!it7 ^"""'f* °° ■ tract or fr^ 
IJott l rc^rnatlon ju^rrfcr 
Hvician Hk».l.»ton prepanttlon. on mi- 
tArial o» by ofhrm " 
in^pf^'-tlori (,f rommodltl»»»i. not con. 
n.'rt.'d wjjh tranHportatlon 
• Iii\.'nti»rv c^.niputlnc f*Tv\re' 
l4i^Hl:ic itf.ttl.'H. rnim. rartnna. rtc 

T'tr t^,^ trMtJ- (not prlntlne) 
i^Uijjrmint: nf photocrapha (coat- 

pb(ito;:raphP» with plaatlca) 
^»^<'tur(» b)^rT>aUR 
L^ttprJnjr ncrdce 

L-'Qujjlatlon HPi-rlee (builncM »err- 

I'i<r-ilJj»torR of mprchandlne 
l>»Nh\|tit«(. on a Contract baaU..- . 
ManntMjula f^ci-tIc^ 
Map draftSnff n^rvict 
Marln* rfr>ort!nr 



.M*'s-<uR«»r nerrlc*. ex»*pt tH^trapb 

and radio 
Mftat slitting and hhrarinf on ■ 

ctrntrnct baKla 
MloroQIin n^cordlng aod dereloplnf 

wr^ice 

Mnunting Dovelty merchanuiac on 
**Mr«i«: bobby plna, Mafetj plna, 
buttons, etc.; od a contract basla 

MuRlc copyl'jtf Bcrvlcv 

Notary puMlc» 

t'ncknglnf; wrvlcc 

I*arci»l narUDg aerrlce 

Patent brokera 

I'ntrol of electric traDpmlaslon ilnea 
IVrsonni projM'rty ^tangible) auc' 

tlunlng for others, on a fee baaU 
Photonrnmraetrlc mapping eervlc* 
Photographic library wrTice 
Photograph; broken 
Playwrights* broken 
Poht olllce ccDtract atatlooa 
PreBM clIpplQ? uervlce 
Printing broken (galeauiao) 
Pro<'es«t M?rrtDg aerrlce 
Pi'oduce weighing eervlce. not con- 
nected wltii trannportatJoD 
Promoters ■ of home shown, flower 

ahowB, etc, 
Kacptmrk cleautng. excent butldLos 
KaiUo broadcasting jjusic checkers 
Radio transcription senice 
Kadlographlug welded Joiuti on 

plpf and flttlnga 
Kfllroad Bijlrage (unclaimed 

frelcht), B<»rv|re only 
Kecordlng studios, not maklne 

commercial rccofda 
Ut'poMficsRioo service 
Kouk and f-arth grinding, by porta* 

bip mills 
?'.u(r binding for the ♦rade 
Salvaging of damagvtl merchandlw. 

tiervlce only 
Saniplinf; of commodltlea. oot con- 

nwrted with traoKportatlon 
Sernp Rtcel cutting, on a contract 

baKirt 
Show card pdliitln? 
Shrinking textlU^ for tallora and 

<lrt'r>Kmakprit 
Sicn painting and lettering ahopa 
Silk ^^re••n dndgnlng, for printing 

pUrfKlBPS 

SolvpntK recovery service, oq a con- 
tract baala 
L'.peakern* bureaas 

Sponging textiles for tnilur» and 

Ureitsmaker» 
Street banner rj rtiona 
Styling wigs ft*r ?ne truiio 
Swimming pool cleaning and mnln- 

tenanc\} 

Switchboard operation of pr'rate 

branch exchanges 
Tape ?!»ttln(: for the trade (cuttlnc 
fn_^ '•''itt*^'". etc.. into widths) 

Tas collection agencies: colUctlng 
ytor a dty. county, or utate 
,• Tux title dcaler« 
Telecredlt service 
Telegraph service, florist 
Telephone measage service 
Textile folding and imcklng serv- 
ice!* 

Textiles, sponging or shrinking - for 
tailors and dressmakers . 

Tobacco hheetlng BervJce on a con- 
tract or fev ba.sis 

TranMlttlon scrvlc<j« r 

Water softener et-rvico 

WViKhlng food:i and other, commo- 
dities, not connected wltlr trans- 
portation 

Welcome wagon busloes-' 

Window trimmlnc »<*rvlce 

^Vooj^'oftiog and grading, commla- 

Vacht brokera 
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Computcr a n d Pe t ta Pr o c^ssi ng^'Servlce s 

SIC 7372 Computer Programming and Other Software Services 
^ E^tabllMirr.i'Uts priniiirily ♦^ngapcHl In providinR services In coinpnter pro^jraininlnR. 

syst^nxs design and analysis, niul other ooinimtcr -software". 



SIC 



7374 



I),^vpl(j|>mpn"« of ooini'ntrr prf)>;rains or 
si.-jt«'m«« (vnfiwnre) 



['rocrummluK* srrN'Ices. romputor 
Sy>;t<'ins r»«lii«'<'rln^,', coinpuK-r rrlnti-U 



Data Processing Service* 

r:s;tabn.sh:nents primarily enKn;;tKi in providing data prowssln- services, to others. 
SiTvice »nay cmi^ist of completo processing and r.r»*paration of repotis from data sui>- 
\A\vil by the customer or n:ay be a f^iKM-ializetV Pervlee suoh as l%ey punching <'r nrnkinp 
ilata proccssInK' equipment avnllaliK- to otuers on an hourly or time-sharing basis. Also 
.lnc:ndt 1 are establishments primarily engni:ed In tlu» nmnaKemeiit and operation of 
the i-oiuputer and data processing i'-cilitles -i others on a continuing basis. 



C.ilculntlnj;' s*»rv!rfi {coiuituXor) 
. Ooinputrr munnfri-ment I'ont raiMliJ^ 
j'omi utPi tlmr Kharlnjr 
Ii;»fa proci'sslii;; Korvlr«» 
I)Hta punch «i»rvlce 
KufilltU'S mHUHRfrnfUt. computer 



KoN' punch Kcrvlce 
L^ifiinp of compnt«'r tiro* 
Hent;;l of comput*'r lime 
Siu^'ice bureaus. coniputtT 
Tni.ulatluK service 



SIC 7379 Computer Related Services, Noi Elsewhere Clnr^sitied \ 

I-NtaMishmcnts primarily ei)g;»g.d in supplying i\>jupute, v process^Ing serv- 

. • h-es. ni)t elsewhere diisslliedj such as rental, leasing. rop:ri^- ' : ^: "Vnance of com- 
puters and related ^•^^u^!'I^^en^. Computer consultant.s eiM>ratin;; ;■' '■ liasls are elassl- 
fi<Ml hcTf. T.t-asing nl •■ •■• ...t and related equiimient diieet*. Vy • : -auiifacturer Is 
ela'-^ined in .Mannfai-- •; \Z leasing is done direetly by •;ii.?s ■ " th<» nianu- 

fa(<un;r, thf? eHtablishui 'i I Is ■•laKsifieil as Wliole>*;ilo Trath.' ,i».'mr.rily 
engapMl in llrjanee (eipii'y) ' o-ij; df computer.s and relai*"* p. :-.:>!n> r.\ ^ rv^'ficil 
in Iiuln^try <jl31>. 

ff.inputiT Jinil rt.i.t;>. (.n • ipilp ".^MshiK ' . ' "/'^V iVi ' -i" 

ni. Mt n-palr .ai.l uk.Im . l.-isln- . . -he mnnurr..-furi.r 

i:i,tn.ur,.r lirolvi-rs (..i.;hm>: f- - H'-^t^'l : ■»p.iters. -xr. p» :,ninuv 

^,,'j,ls) l,.'4^lni: or l.;' Iho maif .fa,- :r.T 

C.>ii'ipij;..'r I'onMiItaiits Tap ' rn-.Ttinrnttun h*Tvi'. - 

The data processing industr; m "^361 was .not explic:it?.y 
accounted in the SIC scheme. T'la industry was split -rTiOTig 
four other ""service industries, ar shown in Table 23. .-"Ey' 
19 72, the industry had grown so large that a ne\; code was 
assigned (SIC 737) . 

TABLE 25: THE COMPUTER INDUSTRY ^^IC TN 1967 A^D 1972 



Code 



1972 l':jUST-9T - 
Short 1 itle 



Code 



19 67 INDUSTRY 
Short Title 



7372 
7374 



Computer orocfraTjning and 
sof twarfr 



Data pToc:2Ssing 3^ rvicrjs 
Calculating svc (computer) 
Data pLoceesing cervice. . . 



"'art 739 2 Business consulting svcs 



Part .7392 Businers consult.^ng svcs 
Part 8931 Accounting, auditing and 
bookkeeping 



7. /9 Computer related svcs, Noc 
Compute i. consulting svcs , 

other t.ian programming... 
Computer leasing, except ' 
finance of by mfgr Part 7394 Hlquipment rental i leas 



Part 7392 Business-consulting svcs 



Computer maintenance 
repair . 



Part 7^2i 



Eiec*:^ical ^ren, 
Nec . 



shops 



Source! SIC Manual, 1972 , A'prendi< C, Section 1. 
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Table 26 contains industry data gathered by Association 
of Data Processing Services Organization (A>\PSO) and by the 
Census. The ADAPSO figure?, were adapted to ..orrespond to 
/ the' SIC categories , and for comparison, the .j.972 Census 

/' figure is also shown.* The discrepancy between ADAPSO 

{$3,861 million) and Census ($3,440 million) estimates is 
d^e to functional and coverage differences. However, 
Table. 26 can be use>', as an indication of how rapidly the 
industry grew betwer^n 19G0 and 10'^3. The compound growth 
rate foit the computer services it rket was 33 . 4% . per year . 
Even for tKe shorter period, 196 7-19 73, the annual growth 
rate was .31.3%; ar'd between 1971 and 1973- it was 24.4%. - 
This is the fastesx: growing industry in the primary 
inforNjnation sector. 

* . ★ ff . * 



Around 59.49% of the Mis eel laneous Business Services output 
was allocated to in format ?.on services. j 



\ 



10 INDUSTRY 73010?; MISCEM.7JME0US BUSINESS SERVICES 
$ Million (Curror.t) 



F V;j<h DE-JVND CPyJONENTS 
r\ 7CZ ccr 



It-**'."* 



•1 "<..'• ' 



1J51 IwiuSThf LS»kLCC*Tti 



0.: *k 



If 9.T 



0 . : ; 3 
: . m 

0. 

O.CJ' 
0.04 f 

3 . : i 



0 .0 

-.1 



TOT At, r'.hAi D&lA^^ 

»9.4<i ALLOCATED TO tNroW.. 



ft. I 

>5.» 





O.G 




• 7.1 


0.3 


C.4 




0.0 




3.0 




. . CO 








0.3 




0.0 








3;;. 3 




7i.« 




3.0- 












n.Q 




V.^ 




! : r ! 2 




. :.3 








. 0,0 




10^4. t 


to.1 


. I 




. 






C.) 








jo!* 










11*0>S 2C2t.2 




CO 








I 3. • *-lh.7 




*»• - 3913.4 



10 INnUSTRY 73010n:\ V' ZZZLMh.lUS "BUSISESS SERVICES 
<?Vli^lion (Current) 
VALVE ADDED COMPONENTS 



COMPHri.'lATIO^T OF EMPLOYEES 
NET INTEREST 
INDIRECT BUSINESS TAXES \ 

nuri!.Ti:ss tpamgfer PAYy^iSNT-:^ 

CAPirAI, CONSUMPTION ALLCVW^CES 
PROFIT TYPE INCOME 

TOTAL VALUE ADDED 
59.54% ALLOCATED TO INF0R>1AT;oN 



10514.. 3 - 
' 92.6 
144.1 
45.1 
1572.9 
2926.0 

i5299.0 
9109.0 



1 



• 8B 

o 

ERIC 



TABLE 26! REVEMS OF THE U.S. COMPUTER SERVICES MARKET 

15 Millions), 



SIIOKT NAME ' a 

iKith ADAP30 /^'^ 

SIC cn..in^„.rrin.O I960 ^ 1965 ■ 1967 1970 1971 1972 Census 1973. 



50, in 200 400 467 /' 717 ' 971 868 
. . - 281 - 395 
436 - 473 



7312 COy J'UTER PROGMING 
rOTIIEF SOFTWARE • 

SoftWi've orjducts 

Software services 

7374 DATA PROCESS I?iG 
• SERVICES 

Facilities Mint- 
Network info svcs 

Batch services 50 300 bUU biu m ' .-•t - ^ 

I 

7379 COMPUTER RELATED 
SERVICES, N.E.C. 

Third-party leasing 

Third-party niaint. 

Other 

TOTAL 



60 


355 


655 


1455 


■1725 


2125 


1389 


2763 


1 A 

iU 






500 


645 


799 


222 


977- 




5 


45 


345 


'430 


577 




766 












^1667 




50 


300 


500 


610 


650 


' 749 




102!" 




5 


53 


670 


520 


1019 


550 


1028 




5 , 


50^ 


650 


775 


854 




899 






3 


20 


45 


56 




• 63 












109 




61 


110 


520 


908 


2525 


' 3012 


3861 


3440^ ' 


4r59 



^Thfi Census figures arc included to show thq discrepancy between the ADAPSO definitions and the SIC 
';ased definition. The ADAPSO mdrket size estiniate is about 111 larger than the Census. 
^;evisod to; include correspondent' banking-figures. 

^ncliHos performance measuronient and system security in 1972. For 1973, perforiiiance.jeasuren>ent 
raved to "software products" (SIC 7372).^ ' ' 

d Includes establishments without payroll. Column entries are given only for establishments with 
payroll. Difference - $29.5 million. 

Source: Adapcea from the Association cf Data Processing Services Organization (ADAPSO), The Computer 
Services Industry, 8th Annual :ndustry Report, Published by Quantura Science Corp.,' 
351 Welch Road, Palo Alto, California. 1974, Exhibit 2, page 7. 



The ADAPSO' market definition includes two services which are;'excluded from the fig' res in 
Table 26 . They are; "Education" (defined into SIC 8249) with 197 revenues of ^58 million; 
and "UscHomputers", defined into' SIC 3573 with sales' of $400 milliiijn. The Cenfis figures 

, are based on a preliminary industry report. '' . \^ 
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SIC 7311 AdTCrtisinic Agencies 

Establishments inimarlly enjyajrttl in wntrartinR for space Jn uiagazines. 
newspapers, peritxiicals, for mtiio and television time, or other advertising 
media, and placing advertising for cliont.s on a commission or fpi» basis. 
Establishments which write advertising copy or do conimcrcial art work, but 
do not place the advtrtising with media, are cla>««ilie<l in Industry 8090. 
Advertlnlac agencies Motion plclur'^ o<lver(iMlDi; 



SIC Outdoor Advertising- Services 

Eatablishmenta primarily engaged in the. preparation and presentation of . 
poeter displays and painted and etertTtrrsporrricular displays on panels, buUe* 
tins, and frames, principally outdoors. Such establishments may construct, 
repair, and maintain display boards and may post advertisements. Special 
trade contract.or3 primarily engaged in erecting display boards are ciassIfieU 
in Major Croup 17. 

BlUboard adrertistng Poster adverttslnc v^rrices, outdoor 

Outdoor adTertlsla; servlceM. 



SIC 7319 Miscellaneous Advertising 

Establishments primarily 'engaged in furnishing adverUsing services, not 
elsewhere classified, such as advertising research service, aerial advertising, 
cfrcolar fltid handbill distribution, the distribution of samples, the composi- 
tion and preparation of spot advertisements for radio and television use, and 
advertising In buses, trollies, etc. Establishments primarily engaged in pre- 
paring advertising copy or in commercial art work, but not pliMang advertis- 
ing with media, are classified In Industry K)99. 

Aerial advertislnc Poster advertising serrlcea, rxcei^t 

Baa card advertlalnc - ... 

/ Car cardlDK aerrlce Samples, rttstrlbutlnR aerrlce 

/ Circular dlatrlbutlnc tervic* Bhopplng uew»— ^ndvertlBlng ou<l 

Coupon dliflbutloD dfstrlbudnj: aervlw ODly 

Oliplar adTertlsInc aerrlce, except Spot adrertliements for radio ana 

outdoor televtalon us^. conipoaltloa and 

HaadMU dlatrlbttUon aerrlce preparation of 



The Advertising industry, with revenues of $16.8 billion in 
1967/ is one of the major components of the. //market information 
system. 'The SIC iaentif ies 15 different subindustries , each 
specializing in a medium. The agencies place about 45% of the 
advertising/ dollar in the established media, with the remainder 
placed diriatly by firms or by. individuals . The agencies 
presently place around 29.7% of the . total .advertising dollar, 
down from a high of 45% in 1967, and about the same as the 
37.7% experienced in 1950. The trend bears, out the notion that 
firms are developing their own in-hpuse "quais-industries " to 
perform a variety of information services rather than purchase 
those same services f rom, o.ther f irms . 

Table 27 shows the volume of advertising placed by agencies 
(in the primary information sector) and by in-house advertising 
offices {in the secoxidary sector) . 



TABLE *) 1 « 


U.S. ADVERTISING VOLUME^ 




■ / 








($ 


Millions , 


Current) 


YEAR 


TOTAL 
ADVEKTISIN 




TOTAL NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING^ 


TOTAL 

AGENCY VOLUME AGENCY '''AS % 
IN U.S5 OF TOTAL 


1974 


$26,8-^0 




$14,755 


p X U , Q J Q 


7 

J 7 . / 


1973 


25,120 




13,845 


Q Q Q n 

y , y ou 


jy . / 


19 72 


23,300' 




13,030. 


Q T Q T 


4U . J 


1971 


20,740 




c 11,785 


O C Q /I 

o , Dy ** 


4 X . 4 


1970 


19,600 




11,460 


Q T Q Q 

0 , J o y 


AO R 
4 Z • 0 


1969 


19,482 




11,518 


Q ACT 
a , 4 D z 


A'K A 


1968 


18,127 




10,883 


o 'lie 


A A 1 
4 4 . J 


1967 


16,866 




10,250 


•J Q T 


A^ n 

4 3 . U 


1966 


16,670 




10,213 


1 Aid 


4 4.0 


1965 


* 15,255^' 




9,365 




A A 1 
4 4 . •* 


1964 


14,155 




8,713 


6,237 


A A 1 
4 4.x 


1963 


13,107 




8,124 


5,749 


43.9 


1962 


12,381 




7,661 


5,337 


^ 43.1 


1961 


11,845 




7,253 


4,974 


42.0 


1960 


11,932 




7,296 


4,924 


41.3 


1958 , 


10, -302 




6,714 


4,383 


42.5 


1956 


,?,90 5 




5,926 )^ 


3,:^00 


39. 4 


1954 ■ 


8,164 




4,812 


3,191 


35.1 


1952 


7,156 




4,096 


2,700 


37.7 


19 '^f 


5,710 




3, 257 


2,150 


37.7 


*Table 


provided courtesy 


of the American Association 


of Advertising 



.Agencies 



Sources: Ma rke ting/Communication's through, and iAcludinq 197 0;' also 
includes revision of July 1968. 

Advertising Ag e from 1971 to date, including August 19?4 
revision- for the years 1971 through 1973. 

^1967, 1963, 1958 and 1954 - per U.S. Census of Business. All other 
yearn interpolated or extrapolated, based o^h the relationship of 
total agency volume to total national advertising in the four 
Census yearrj. 
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Natyonal Income Accounts Convention 

The' ..Advertising industry receives a transfer from ail other 
industries which engage in advertising. For example, when a 
major retailer prints and distributes a catalogue as an 
a,(iverti'sing. expense, those expenses are entered as outputs 
of the Advertising industry. * All the advertising receipts 
/of the Printing iind Publishing industry (#26), of the Yellow 
/Pages (#66), Radio and Television, Broadcasters (#72), and 
/Hotels and Amusenients (#76) are transferred into the industry. 
Al. ) all production and talent costs incurred by advertising 
(e. , film and television segments, cartoons, photography, 
art'work, printing, binding, and related production work) are 
included as an output of the industry by redefinition. These 
large transfer and redefinition items explain why the industry 
has such -a small value-added component in relation to its 
output . 



10 INDUSTRY 730200: ADVEKTISING 
$ Million (Current) 



s:c 


HAns or 


ITCH 


ICS? cuTP'jr 




?cz 


ccr 


iKv txponr 


rra STATt 




7>oa 


ACvtATD'.lG. TOTAL 

*:vca'ijr-<i iHotiiTtf 

QT-fa HHA\. 3E»**'.0 
|\Cb)TRf U4«Li.QC«TE0 




O.OCO UTi«.T 

G.oza niMtO 

O.aol ' «}.! 

a.oeo 


0.0 
0,0 

111.) 








i\* 10.0 


0.0 

o.o 
o.o 






ryrKL riNxi de-hanu ■ 

W-U-CATEO TO IsreRMATIOII 






0,0 


.0.0 }U7 


l.» 10.0 


2C*.T 



+ 16.6 ads by foreign airlines - 

5.1 brochures J«nd printed, goods sold to foreigners 



VALUE ADDED COMPONSMTS 



C0.M?F.Nr7A?ir?I OF EMPLOYEES 


1142. 


6 




10. 


0 


i:;Diiu:cT business taxes 


22. 


2 


BUSiriESS TRANSFER PAV.ME.^TS 


8. 


0 


CAPITAL CONSCI^IPTIOI? ALLOWAJICES 


85. 


8 


PROFIT TYP^: INCOME 

0 


325. 


1 


t6t;v:. valuh added 


1593 . 


7 


■ ALIOCATED TO INFOICtATION 


1593 . 


7 



- / 1- 



7 30 300 .1. 



SIC 8111 I/eg:al .ServJ^es 



Ci^iiJisHjorB at law 
Law offices 



UefertTM !□ baxjkruptcy 



SIC 8911 En^inferinj? and Architectural Services 

EsUiblisbroenls prlmarilj' perfornaing pervlocs of n professional niiture in 
the t3el ; Mif t»i:Klnee ring and architecture. 



('uiVi^uli^tits. eDginecrlog ocean mln> 
Jnj / 

GDjrlOt*i>rloff retfarcb / 

EDKlDeem. conauUlof.: clvU, elec- 
trical, nechaoical, mariae, etc. — 
pxcepf fojrlDeerlaK flnai enjfaged 
Id iDe sa,Ic of eqaipbeDt or Id 
coctract coostructioD 



Mncbtov dtrBljpn 
Surveyl Qg wervice 
Television cable eoglQeer* 



SIC 8031 Accounting;, Auditinj?. and Bookkeeping Services 

Establishmt^nts primarily engngY'^i in furnishing account inp, auditing, and 
tKMikkef'pIut; services. 



Acrountlnj; and lax service* 
Audltl Her rices 
flook' /t niof; nu*\ bUllnp servlcf}* 
t_Vrrl0»»il jMibllc arcotiDtantff 

i'ijvroll Accduntlu? Servlcf 



Punch card accounting, on a fee 

hajil« 

Procfvjiiiip punch cnrJa and mag- 

uv\W LniH' for buslnpHs 
Tjitmluting ♦u*rvlce 



SIC Servici's. Not Elsewhere Classified 

Ksr.'iljTishmeiJts ofTeriup sfnic*-s, not t*lsowhcn> olasfritiod, such -"as arti^ita' 
stii.iios; authors, commercial artiste, lecturers, radio oomuientntory, song 
writers, weather, forecasters, niid writers. 



ArtuurW'r4, ciinxtiltlns 
Ad vert bl tip copy, writers of 
.Knnouncer, radio and tdevl«lon 

««'rTice 
Artllioinl nucleatlon 
.VrtlstH, Iiu'ludlnp comnjerdal nud 

rwdical artlstH 
Ar iMta' studloit 
Art rfKtoratlon 
.\nthor8 

Chemist."!, codku!!!.;^*. not ctionwted 
■ai*^; tiij.«int-H« wr^k-i* laboratorlea 
<'br}«;tlno Srknoe r«<*?turprB 

«'oi»'-tiltJint. iiijrlt*ar. not connncted 
wuh busin***<H MTvlop laboratorlps 

r.utomolnclft. connutttnp. not ronr 
nprf«-1* with buhlneuM nervlce lab- 
oratories 



Family ( a]arrla{;(^) counseling serv- 
ice 

Geotojjiat. consulting (not Contiovtrd 
with bus! n »•}»!* B*?rvlce lohora to- 
nes) 

Ghost writing; 

Greeting card.t, hand painting of - 

InvenUira 

Lecturers j- 

Mualc arrangpr5^' 

Newspaper columnLsts 

Phyalcist, consulting, not connected 
with buBlneaa -iprvlce laborato- 
ries 

rflycholop!«»ts 

Radio commpntatorn 

Sculjitora' <4tudlo(4 

Song wrltpra 

Stained glnB« arttstsi 

Teflt«4. development of, for schools 

and iDduAtry 
W*>athpr foppruytftrs 
VVVnther tnodlflcatloD (rain makeni) 
Writers ^ ' 



The provision of private information services in I-O industry 
#730300 amounted to a $16.2 billion industry in 1967. The 
legal profesision is conceptualized as an information service 
in the following ■ wr. / : A lawyer receives information as an 
input (facts of the case / precedents relevant to the case, 
opinions) , and produces as an output a well-defined information 
good (such as a brief , letter, contract, etc.) or service 
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(advice, ar'-juiMf r^-irt , telephone calls, etc.). i-o 
"black bo;<" v;h i ch transforms t.ho i n fcr-na t i on Uiputs into 
information outputs is. the diagnostic, uva lytic, and 
writing processes, perforraed by the attor-.-r and legal 
staff. There is po other product or serviee /'i^'- tlian 
informational. One view of the legal profession 
distinguishes between "new , " or iglnal , or creative 
legal work.-- such a^; complex or client-specific ono- 
tim.- cases -- and "routine" or mo-re cleri.pal typos of 
work, such as leases, divorces, wills, or other rout, i n i -e:.: 
leqal documents. The computer has been employed by 
entrepreneurs to perform the latter functions with mixed 
-success. , pvi.donce that the distribution aspects of the law. 
kre-s?omewhat amenable to provision by means other than 
one-^ime production. Presumably, a carefully designed 
comr...-or program could anticipate most of the contingencies 
and' '^exceptions" encountered In the writing of, say, a lease 
The lawver's "croativ-" time would be purchased only once at 
high rates, whereas the customer would be able to purchase . 
the service at something approaching marginal cost. With 



acalo, that cost could very easily be driven, down- to 
fiyure well below the current average costs. The .phenomenon 
of computerized law underscores . the concept that legal 
.services £\re in fact information services. 

The onqi n..r-ri rin and archit ectural servic es (SIC 8911) are 
similar "private information" professions. Their output 
IS an e-naineering study, a design, a blueprint all 
information products. h particularly poignant problem with 
private information is experienced by "authors and music 
arrangers" of SIC 3999. Here the issues revolve around 
information as property, and the incentives for production 
with and without a system of copi'right. 

Accountino, aud L L inT_,_^r_,d^okkoe;3ing (SIC 893 1) are clearly 
TTrf^57iiirtToFr7;erv ices peV forming two separable .:unctions: 
(a) analytic, in the urivate consulting by accountants, 
auditors', and b.:Kikkeepor s ; and (b) information processinc, 
sonetiraes manual .(e.g., ..small bookkeeping operations), more 
often automated. ■ 

The common feature under lyi-vj all professional business 
services is that their inputs and outputs are, xn some 
sr.nse, an information good or service; and the transform 
that convp.-ts the in for-mat ion inputs to information out-puts 
Is itself an informational process -- e i ther ana ly t ica 1 , 
routine processing, ,or more, often a co.-tii^inat ion . 
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10 INDUSTRY 730300: MISCELLAl.TOUS PROFESSTONAI. SERVICES 
$ Million (Currenn) 



FINAL 0EMA:7D COMPONENTS 



TlOlOf 
T)0)00 
T»0»OI 
T)0|02 
TI0101 
TIOI 



"lie, P^rr Jtn^lctJ JciTOTAL 
OTMCR ni*(. oe««no 



0.000 1*2A«.« l*2««.«' 
0,090 UftTT.i U*77,l 
0,)VT K4).l 0,0 

o.o:) lift,* a.o 

O.IS* \l2i,l 0.0 
0.000 UI.2 tO.K 



tot9a riNM. ocMANO 

ALIXCATEO TO HtfOWtATlOII 



• 0.0 

0.0 

llft'l 

no. I U2).7 
0.0 



1)0.1 *SiT.> 



273.9 Engineering and contracting 



VALUE ADDED COMPONENTS 



COMPENGAyrO?! Or EMPLOYEES 
NET INTEREST 
INDIRECT j-BUSINT.SS TAXES 
BUSINESS i'TRANSFER PAYMENTIS 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALL'.•-V;;^^:CES ' 
PROFIT T^PE INCO;>E 

-^OTAL VAI.UE ADDED 
ALLOCATED TO INFOWIATION 



5161. 

152! 

4. 
345, 
6520. 



12183.1 
12183.1 
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J-0 IHDUSTRY a? 6 : AMUSEMENT S 

The Amusements industry includes motion pictures and 
approximately 70 smaller amusement industries (such as 
baseball and football clubs; golf courses; dog, horse, 
knd auto racing; amusement parks; carnivals, cirquses anc. 
fairs; boat and canoe rentals; swimming pools and bathing 
beaches, etc.). We shall only be looking at a small handful 
of establishments which either provide an information service 
as' entertainment (e.g., movies), or provide an mformatiori 
service ancillary to the amusement (e.g., ticket agencies). • 

"Aro"und- 50.28V of.. IrP #7 6^ was allocated to information 
services . • ~ — 





OUTPUT 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


VALUE 
ADDED 


TOTAL INDUSTRY 


9,089 


6,057 


5,020 


INFORMATION 


4,570 


1,783 


2 ,009 


NON- INFORMATION 


4,519 


4,274 


3,011 


INFO. "% GNP 




0.22 


0.25 


Detailed 


Industry 


Reports 





7 60100 Motion PJcturos 



S IC 7813 Motion Picture Production, Except for Television 

Establishments primar-r ongaml in the production of theatrical and non* 
theatrical motion pictures for-exbibition, other than for television. EsUblish- 
ments engaged in IVoth product i^ n and distribution an^ also mchided here. 
Aodio vl«ul»l prtvRr-im pro.lucllon. Ind.viiitrlnl ™^^lon plc;_u_re produc- 



excepl for tolevlslon 

Cartoon production, motion pictnri*. 
fxcept for television 

EdQcatlonnl rnoUon vlcture produc- 
tion* excepl tor television 



tlon. except for tflj'vlslon 
Motion pIclurL- proilucilon (Includ- 
.Infj distribution If from same es- 
tftbllshraent). exwpt for television 
Tralnlnjr motion picture production, 
except for television 



^IC 7814 Motion Picture and Tape Production for Television 

Establishments primarily engaged In the production of theatrt^a'x and 

nor. heatrical motion pictures and tape for telcvijUon exhibitltf^. Establish^ 

menta engaged in both production and distribtf^ion are ali» included her# 

Cartoon production, television 
Commerclsls. radio and -television : 

record, tnpo or film 
Edacatlonnl motion picture produc- 
tion, television 



Motion picture production, televi- 
sion (IneludlnK distribution If 
fruni ttnme estiihllshment) 

Television film production 

Video tape production 



SIC 7815 Prodnction of Still and Slide Films 

EsUblLshnients primarily engaged in the production of still filnts and slide 



films. 



Film strip production (continuous 
alide series, with sound track or 
reco rd ) 
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SIC 781S Motion Picture Film ExchanKCs 

t^eUbUshmt-ntH lirirmirily eiigiiged in .rontin<? theatrical and uontlieatrical 

film to exhibitors, other than iu the lield of tolovisioQ. E:iitablisfhim?uts en- 

g^eged in both distribution ami prtwiuction *m» iiicludod in Iudu.stry 7Si:i. 

Film fxchanjrtMw motion i.tcinre J^eatAl of motion picture film, cx- 

jMotloD picturir dlstrlbutioo. exclu- cvpt film for television 

8\re of production, eicpt for lele- 

SIC 7817 Film or Tape Dislributiiln for Television 

Botablishmcnts primarily engaged in ranting th€atrit»l>AiiiJii<>utb**Urical 
fllm or tape to exhibitors In tiie field of television. Eatabllshiu^ts engaged 
In both distribution and production are includod in Industry 7814. 

FUm ciclraiiTC. motloa picture, for Reotal of rootlon picture film for 

teldvlsioD * • - television 

Motion picture distribution cxclu- Tape distribution for telcrlaloQ 

alTc of pr-Hluctlon fof television 

SIC 7818 Services Allied to Motion Picture Distribution 

£:atablishn.eiita primarily eujnipwl in porforming auxiliary services to 
motion picture distribution, truch as iilm deliverj* i^-nrice, lilm 'buying 'and 
booking agencies, and film Ubnirica. 

BooklufT ft^Teopies. motion picture Theatrical »)ootliig afir^nclei* : motlou 

Pllm delivery, motloo picture picture 
FUm purcboalog V^eucles, moUou 
picture ,. ^ 



SIC 7821 Motion Picture Service Industries 

I-MJibliHhmouts priKmrily\jigaE:ed In performing services Independent of 

motion pirture i>ro<!uction but a\lit*d thereto. 

Canllnp hureaun. motion picture Lj^Uoratorles. motlou picture (•err. 

l*t?veluplnn and priotlnp of commer* Ice) 

clrtl iiioilon picture lilm Moi^on picture couBUltaala 

Directors, motloo picture : lode- MotionJ)lcture filin Rtorai^e 

pfuilcDt KeDtal/aud repair o.t mofloo picture 

Edttlnc of motloo picture film eoulpment 

Film proceiMJlog, motion picture Tltllnp of motion pU-tnre film 

783 MOTION PICTURE THEATERS ' ' 

SIC 7832 Motion Picture Theaters, Except Drive.in 

Oommercraliy operated conventional or fo^-waJl theaters primarily en- 
gaged m the Indoor exhibition of motiou piotui-es. I5«*isiJ^llshmenta primarilr 
engaged in the commercial e.\hibition of motion piotiires on at> itinerant basis 
with. portable projection and soand equipment are lnclud«J in this industry. 

Motion picture exhlbitorH. except Theaters, motion picture, sexcept 

drlTC-ln drWe-ln 

SIC 7833 Drive-in Motion Picture Theaters 

Comffnercialiy operated theaters commonly kno^vn as **open air** or **drive- 

In*', primarily engaged in the outdoor exhibition of motion pictures, 

MDtlon picture exblbltorm drlre-ln Theaters, ^ryjtion picture, drive>Ln 



The Motion Picture industry is a ' combination of several 
different information activities: (a) production, direction, 
filming, editing; (b) distribution of the film to exhibitors; 
(c) exhibiting the film to audiences ; (d) search, as in booking 
agencie?^:. (e) private information production, as in motion 
picture consultant's ; (f) information processing, as in develop- 
ing, sound track, and other t;,echnical processing. The . industry 
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structure, - irt part, reflects th^ Jifferent economics implied 
by the different informational functions, alt/hough vertical 
integration in the Movie industry has been aysource of 
considerable antitrust actiyity and controversy. 

^ i ' / • ■■ . 

Film ^exports accounted for/ $280 million m 1967 against a 
film import of $64 . 2 million." Television exports further 
accounted for $40 million/. The ?^.2'0 ' mi llion- in "cultural" 
exports '..aeems ^<3uite smal/i when compared to the over $1 
■billion exported as patent and management fees from the 
export of technology. Consumers spent $1,128 million on 
films. in 1967. 



TtCll 
TI31T 
Tin 



10 INDUSTRY 760 ICO: MOTION PICTURES, 
5 Million JjCurrent) 



FINAL .DEMiVJD COMPONENTS 



STATE riH tV\_ 



•■cnOi BIC'-'E »''C0. t»C. FWB TV 
••CTIf* PIC'^Kt • :*^E ''-CC* 'CA TV 

'•CTIC^ PJCTuiiL <^iL' CiC'-i^C'-S 
FIL» C« TAC»C Cl5Ta:Bi.:i:». fO'a T 

••OT;c^ PKTCC StavlCt l*«5l/*TBJES 

l«»t.UjT«T v\*LLOC*TEO 



o.ooc 

o,goo 
o.coo 

0.1*2 
O.OOO 



Ufa. 2 



11*1. 

II* T. 

J»2, 
10). 



TOT«< riNXI. DCMWIO> : 
hLLCCKZtO TO IHrOW^AT^ON 







1 












213 


0 






ti:»>2 


. 0 


0 




l.l 




112*. 2 


"o.o Vi» 


i 110 




• T.l 


' ""511 



o.o 

0.0 

iia 

'ikO.O 

0.0 
1. 1 



.+ Television and film rentals and royalties combined 



VALUK ADDED COMPONENTS 





COMPENSATIOri OF EMPLOYEES 
• NET INTEREST 
INDIRECT BUSINESS TAXES 
BUSIMESS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
, CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLOW ALICES". 
./ PROFIT TYPE IN'COKE 


■1038.0 
^' •• 31.0 
121.0 
. 2,0 
201,9 
131.0 






70T»\L VALUE /iDSED 
ALLOCATED TO INFORMATION 


1524.8 
1524.8 








* 


c 
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760 200 Anu.:sr^:ncn t: 



Hec'roa tion Services 



SIC ??22 Theatrical Producers (Except Motion picture) and Miscellaneous Theatrical 
Services * •. ^ 

Kstablisbments primarily enfinKoU In prorUilnp "live" thefltrical presentn- 
tlons, such as roadjcp.uipanieH, stock companies, summer theater, and burlesque 
^^^____]irjiiiwwir--^Tlus^ also includes services aUled with theatrical presontn- 

tioiLS. such as casting agencies; booking UKenciv?s for plays, artists, and eon- 
certs; scenery, lijL:htinK, and other equipment service; and theatrical ticket 
agenciei». Theaters whichcflre nomiaMy rente<l to theatrical producers, stock 
companies, etc., are classified as real ' -,tiUc operations (Industry Or)12). Mo- 
tion plftiire tiieater.N an<l motion picture service Industries are classified In 
Major Group tV>. . " 



DaDet prod^ictloa 

HooklDg n^enclfs, theatrical : except 
° motion iiict'jre 
Concert niannj;''nient service 
Employment agencies, thi'atrlcal, 

radio, and telrvlslon 
Opera compauies 

Plars { road corcpanlett aod Rtocb 

companies) 
-Radio and television propram 

prtxliiccrs 
Rental of theatrical ecenpry 
Repertory or stock comrnnlcs, 

theatrical 



Scenery design, theatrical 
Stock companieH, theatrical 
Theater ooeratloD. -except motion 
picture 

Theater' operation, legitimate 
Thrntrl/al companies, amateur 
Theatrical equipment rental 
'^heaf^ical lighting, on a coatract 

jo/ls * . 
T*-.t/tr!cul production, except mo- 

tfon picture 
■•.Ticket agencies, theatrical 
Vsudevllle (ooljr) tlieater opcra- 
/ Uoa • - 



Approxirita tely $727 million in' output of a $5 .3 billion- 
industry total originates with information services 
listed above. Most of the revenue originated in film or 
theatre-related enterprises such as producers, ticket;- 
aqencies, i^ianacjcrs and promoters, music distribution, 
systems, and the like. Ticket agencies, for ^sporting 
events are also included in. that they serve as a, search'' 
industry and- in retail distribution of an information 
service. 
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ftMt'SKMEIIT. WJD RECREATION^ERVICES 
Million (Current) ^y' 
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i.O 
K.2 
9.S 
0.0 

•tli.t 

)).2 

11.3 

2JS.» 
16. » 

172.2 
ITT. J 
CO- 
)9.8 



12. S 

CO 

(2.0 



DCl 



312.4 



VAVJZ ADDED COyJ*0^'S^?TS 



ccr-t?rr.r>/\TTo:: or employees 
r;ET t::tf.rkst 

INDIPECT D'JSI!:Er.S TAXES 

Ri.-si::r,7>s t.pa^isff.r payv^sts . 
capita:/ co>:r>L*:'.r'7icN allc::a::ces 
p.^Of IT TYPF.' i?;co:-.E 

"total valle af.ded 
13. ^6% allocated to infowiation" 



2057.0 
62.0 
680. 0 
12.0 
403.0 
261. 4 

3495.4 
484 .5 
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ItO Industry #7 7 encompasses three large, 'and somewhat 
u/irelated service industries . Together, they account for 
Sjbme 6% -of GNP in sales to final demand and over 4% of 
value, added. 



I t he Med i ca 1 Industr y 



I The Medical industry, is divided^in the .BEA scheme into three 
/ smaller industries: (i) doctors ^and dentists who practice in 
their offices, a $13.7 bi.llion industry in 1967; (ii) other 
medical and health services, including ve terina.r ians , medical 
laboratories, and sanitoria, a $4 . 4' bi llion industry? and ■ 
\ (iii) hospitals, with an output of $10.8 billion. We shall 
only be considering pprtions of the physician ' s_ of f ices and 
medical labs, and completely eliminatihg hospitals. 

The health care activity is a composite of various tasks , 
. spme inforination producing, processing, 6r distributing in 
nature-, and others detridely in the "craft" or personal 
service tradition. tH^ non-exhaustive typology in Table 28 
illustrates the conceptual scheme underlying the analysis. 



Hospitals and dentists * ^, of f ices were summarily excluded on 
the grounds that they are mostly engaged in the provision 
of a "craft" or personal service, with the informational 
activities being ancillary in nature. , 

A hospital's primary purpose is a personal service -- albeit, 
with strong informational component. But since most major 
medical centers connected with universities, perform a vast: 
amount of "knowledge production" in the form of medical research 
and diagnosis, we feel that eliminating hospitals as an 
"information industry" severely understates the size of the 
sector. Future research ^should specifically address this point. • 
Chapter 9 , containing a discussion on the- secondary information 
sector', will partially account for the i.n-house knowledge 
activities of hospitals, but the accounting will undersfate the 
true portion of hospital income earned, on informational activities 
For example, a recent time-budget study conducted by a Stanford 
research team found that around 60% of a nurse's time is spent - 
in such obvious, inf orr^iational activities as "writing in the 
file," reading doctor'-^ ins truction^ , or gathering information 
on a patient's temperature", blood pressure, and so on. The 
remaining 40% of the time was spent on actual patient care, i.e., 
feeding, clothing, , changing bandages , administering medicine, 
tending to bedding needsy and so on- In addition, every hospital 
supports exterisive diagnostic facilities, laboratories, training, 
and administrative facilities. The latter,' involving the clerical 
and financial processing, is almost entirely, an information 
processing funct^ion. " 
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TABLE 28: TVPOLOGV CP INFORMATION IN THE HEALTH INDUSTRY 



_- . •-^= ^, — : — " F= 

Craft or peraonal n.:rvictj 

Surgery ^ Adni n is tcr i nq medicine 

Setting broken bop.os Fitting UJD's 

Cleaning wounis . Giving physical therapy 
Applying b'andicjoG Hospital feedin^j , i bathing etc 

■ information producinij or receiving 

Research Taking histories 

Diagnosis Consulting with other docto^rs 

In formation process i nq 

Administrative in format ion : 

Clerical • 

Accounting 

Insurance forms 

Research and diagnostic 

Computer process ing 

Ins trument-contrc lied process ing 

Information distribution .or giving 

Diet counseling Patient education 

Preventative health Post-surgical care counseling 

care education 



Tht.^ Edii^jat ion -jl '*£ ^' • 

The Education industry ir\ r-O 'ii7.7 includes only private 
institutions prep schools , paroch ia 1 schools col leges , 
universities, academies, and so on. All public educational 
activities are accounted -as part of final demand (State 
and local governinen ts ) . By comparison , pub 1 ic education 
cost the nation 'some $39,512 million {51 of (iNP) , and private 
education was $7 /957 million {1% of. GNP) . 

Our scheme considerably understates the size of the 
educational activity as previously defined by Machlup. 
Tdble 29 shows a comparison between the Machlup concept 
of "education" and that' used in the NIA. 

Whr/reas Machlup counts the implicit cost of students' time 
(as foregone wages) in the scheme — a notion .consistent with 
the human capital concept this cost is ignbred by the :^3IA. 
VJe decided to understate the educa t ion:-s(^;cto r and remain ^ 
consistent with the MTA.' A portion" of Machlup' s education 
sector, such as trainingj-qn-tHe- job and in the armed force^,-" 
will be picked up by thcj secondary information sector accounts 
in Chapter 9. tiowever ,,.'ed'ucafion in the homL^-'^Hid^ the. -Opportunity,, 
costs, of students' time arc ignored. 



V 
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fT;^3LE \29: 



COMPARISON CF MACHLUP AND NATIONAL INCOWE CONCEPT OF EDUCATION 
■ \ • . ($ Millions, 1958) 



Education in the home 
Training on the job . 
Education in the church 
Education in ..the armed; forces 
Elementary & secondary, schools 

Monetary expenditures. 
' Implicit ■ cos.tg,.,. ... ..■ >. >» " ' 

Colleges ^'universities 

Mone'tary e^xpenditures ' 

Implicit costs 
Commercial , vocational and 

residential 
Federal prograjns n.e.c. 
Public libraries 

TOTAL EDUCATION" 



MACHLUP 
tONCEPTS 



NATIONAL 

INCOME 

CONCEPTS 



4,4 32 

3:;o54 

2,467 
3,-4ig- 

16,0 54\ 
17,2 85 5 

4 ,443 
8,314 



0 
0 
0 
0 

,16,054 
■ 0 

4,443 
0 



Source: Machlup, ibid , pp. 104-105 and 354 




'J on pro : 1 c 3 - • 

All nonprofit grganiza^^rons , except clubs/ fraternal' 
organizations, and s^^al welfare organizations, are 
basically informa^ironal conduits. Political organizations, 
Labor unions of strike and health benefit payouts), 

and professj^jsnal associations- perform a variety.of 
in formaitij3Tial 'services on behalf of tlieir membership. 

Nonprofit organizations pose a particular problem in one 
^r^^pect how should religion and religious activities be 
allocated? The church is seen 'as an auxiliary of the 
school and the psychiatrist's couch, and ' in some instances 
as a .communication medium between mortals and the. unknown. 
All charitable or health functions of^the church (clinics, 
food programs , day-care centers, emergency relief, bazaars, 
bingo games ,\ recreat ional centers, etc.) are not included 
in the^def ini tion of "religious organizations." 

Other nonprofit organizations were much easier to allocate.. - ., 
For example, political organizations engaged in political. 
education and d^ganizihg activities (e.g. ^' voter registration 
drives, passing out -campaign literature) were allocated to 
"information services.'" .^The Elks, ^^loose, and other- social 
clubs w^ere ent i rely omit ted from/ the information accounts. 



V 
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-he'rolc gf information technology in the 'services sector 
^'s imolied in several instances. A discussion on the role 
of the con^outer in the physician's office is provided m 
the context of discussing time budge.t analy.sis . .Educational 
services are already users of computers and teaching aid^ 
in the del-i very of educational , services ; in fact, the 
Educational Tet;hAologv" industry has developed an identity 
(though net an SIC nu'.nber) of its own in recent years. The 
'connection between ooiitical campaigns and computers, ^ 
mailin>g houses, radio, television, and telecommunications 
is clear. 



Around' Si- 
services . 



or 



Industry ^11 was allocated to informational 



TOTAL - r>r^usTP.v 

T:-:F0R>mTION 

no::- iNFORr-'.AT iom 

INFO ^ .GNP 



OUTPUT 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


VALUE 
ADDED 


43 , 36 6 


45,819 


33,897 


25,113 


25,684 


17, 615 


23,253 


20, 13 5 


. 16,282 




3. 23 


2.05 



Do t a i 1 ed T ndustry Reports 



Trv^-.f--- 770 100 accou-t'jd for some $13.5 billion in sales to 

^V^al'dGmandl or 1.7^^ of CNP . We immediately exclude 

Mp^^'^;!: ^ ^Tc^ » offic^^s" fron rhe analysis since it is seen 

o'-^-^ar a "c^c-^t," with the informational component ancillary 

i^^'n-t-ur-. Thr^" \nformational activities that are attendant 

n rio-tls^•■5 officn nr^ctice (e.g., scheduling, billing, 
d-gnostic^<-r.ay3) will bo partially accounted^ in the "secondary 
L d u s t r y 5 c h c TiC . ' > 

•>---i-ians a-'^ ^ r-oo'-i th 5 accounte'd for about $9,9 billion in 
V-i-s^^o '-lomand, with more. than $9.5 billion sold to 

$4.=-, sn^-t on the average by every U.S. resident. 
^"^naU domonstratr,. approximately .59% of a physician's 
TvC-nt :n i nfo-ma^ion' giving or receiving activities 



^i-vi, t:ie Largest nortion (42^) is spQnt-on ^i nf orma- 
is cc.r.::G3 ite ')-t activities tha t--'inc ludt paper v;ork. 



iLonal a-tivicios withm. >he physician>s off fee, and the.^Qther 



■3' 



.^ch i-r: , and consulting 

insist of- muii V^faccted informational- 



Ma '"»■/ occ pa t i o. ; _ .> . ■ ^-^ ^ ^ ^ - -r — - - - - 

^ -.^.a r-'^^c'-T o^' the 'orccfductivitv literature counts , 

oa''rh-'-:<L5-eno^^"'o:' -^^^^^ regarding the functional 
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^uses of a worker's time. For example, the impact of office 
au.tomaltion on a secretary's time is sensitive to the \^ 
relative amount of time spent in writing memoranda and letters, 
filing,! and making coffee. Obviously, the last function is 

^ insensitive to information technology. The^ allocation 
jician's' income between informational and non-in t'ormat ional 
: ies resulted from a-. very detailed and expensive time- 
study. The details Qf the study are discussed in the 
next section to illustrate how difficult it is to determine 
time allocation. ... : 



totally 
of phys 
act ivit 
budget 



Concept of the Time Budget 

I V. - \ . ' 

\ Time 'V^d'^ets have been- est imat^d and analyzed since "efficiency 
I experts" ran' rampant in the' ea^ly 1920 '__s.v The. methodology of 
\ the time-budget study is usually as. simple''^i-s .it.^^.is -tedious . 
• The most comjnon method involves placing an observer --'sometimes 
■ unobtf-usive , soniet imes'^' not -- in' the working situation. The 
i observer is trained to remember exactly what . the -sub j ect is 
[doing at given-time intervals, say every five minutes. The 
information is t:\en entered On coding sheets which contain an 
'exhaustive set oi categories that are relevant to the particular 
profession under study. The purpose of time-budget studies is 
I usually to allow an analyst, at some later time, to recommend c 
\ways in v/hich the allocation " of time can be made more "efficient". 
\?Gr\ oi\r purposes, such a data base simply facilitates the 
*;allijcat ioH of time by function or activity type . 
\ \ \ 

CToncepttiai'^y , the output of Industry #770100, hence the value 
a^dded, can \be' allocated on the basis of the time budget if we' 
accepl^ the;\notion that_the various activities generate 
somewhN^t equivalent profits and wages. 

The, of f\ce-based physician's use of time has been studied by 
several Ve2^;archers , and hence offers one of the most comprehen- 
sive", sources^^ of time-budget analysis*'of any occupation.* 

Detaii\ed time budgets have been used in secondary studies that 
focused directly on the informational components -of. of fice- ' 
based physicians' practices. For example, a recent s'tudy by 



*{See Massey' and Whitehead, "Measurement of Time Spent 
Educating Patients in Physician's Of fice "^Report #2796; 
"Eva.lu::;^ition of an . Automated Medical History in Qf fiize^ Prkct ice '' , 
Report: #2741; ; "Development and Deployment of Computer Ai'ds in 
•the Physician^s Office", Report #2512; "An Asi. issment of the 
Utility of Computer Mds in the Physician's Office",. Report #3096 
Bolt, Beranek land Newman, Boston, Mass. Supported by Contract 
No. HSM 110-71-244 from the Division of Jiealth Care Information 
Systems and T^^chnology, U*. S . Public Health Service and the ^ • 
National Centfer for Health Services Research, DHEW) . 
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Boltv-Beranek and Newman, 'inc. (BBN) * looked at the potential 
of the computer in. taking medical histories, dispensing patient 
education, supplying continuing miedical education to physicians 
and staff, aiding in diagnoses and routine clerical, file- 
keeping, and accounting applications.* These studies start 
wit^ the assumption that a large portion' of a physician ^'s ' ■ 
■practice is i nf ormat ional . The question is whether information 
processing techniques can improve the physician's productivity. 

An annual survey conducted by Medical Econonics asl^ed precisely 
the question'of interest: How does the phy£:"ician allocate time 
b^^tween 10 major categories -^^f activity? The •"197r Continuing 
Survey" was mailed '^o 9 , 594 self-employed M.D,'s under the age" 
of 65 on a sanplina procedure designed by. Clark-O'Neill Inc." 
with the help of the American Medical Association. After 
discarding 'incorriplete questionnaires, the survey developed an 
analysis based oh.^4 . 395 physicians' practices --.a sample of' 
45.8%. Two tables\are reported: (i) participation rate in 
each activity ^^y typ^e of practice, and (ii) median range ( + 
one S.Dj of h<!purs per week devoted to the activity. Table 30 
is a composite^ of thos'e~-twq__tabies , produced fc>y weighting the 
median range and computing ""means , Tlie major -source of error 
in the table originates not with the weigHt-i-^-g -^orocedure , but 
with the possible error introduced in sel f-reporting~^y-4i^__^ 
physicians. Unfortunately there is no cross-check of 
independent survey which can corroborate the data presented 
below. 



*SGe Bolt, Beranck, and Newman, Inc., Report #2471, "The 
CAPO Project, Phase I - Evaluation of an Automated Medical 
Historv in- Of ficG Practice"; Report #2512 "Phase 'II - Develop- 
ment and Deployment of Computer Aids in the Physician's Office 
Report #2796, "Measurement of Time Spent Educating Patients in 
a Physician's Office; Poport #3096, "Final Summary Report . on 
the CAPO Project. " 
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TABLE 3 0; 

. '1 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS PER WT.KK ALLOCATED TO DIFF^-RENT ACTIVITTKS BY 

- ' TYPF. OF PHOKKSSION 

J • . Weighted by participation rate oE dif fcXent^ physicians 

" (Hours Per Week) 

\, . WEIGHTED 
^ : _ AVERAGE 
HOUPS ■ 
PER WEEK 



0^ 



ESSIONAL ACTIVITY 



G. P. ■*-T-;:7ERNIST SURGFON 



O^G PED 



1. Ceeing office patients 35-. 5 

10.5 



2.' Hospital rounds and 
consultations 



3. In operating, delivery 

and labor rooms 3.3 

4 . •'Pr'ofessional rtiadihg 

. 'and writing 4,1 

5 . House cal Is 2 . 6 

6 . Paper work, except 
insurance 2.1 

7. Teaching in hospitals 

or medical school 0 . 1 

8. .riospitals and other 
practice conr.frcted 
meatings 2.0 

9-.-.tfoXking on jr.surance 

f onns''" ■■^^■^.. ^ 1.5 

lOV' Other professional 

actlvi"t-ies ^. ^ 0 . 6 

TOTAL HOURS/>fEEK 62.3 



31.2 
15.3 
0 

4.1 
2.0 

1.2 



16.5 

17. Q 

14 .0 

3.7 
0.6 

2.4 



26,5 36.5 \ 

9.4 9.8 
14.4 0.3 



3.2 3.8/ 

y 

0 , 0.. 7. 



1.5 i.l 

O.0- 1.0 



2.2 2.2 




62.6 



^0.9 



59. 3 57. 3^ 



29.2 

12.-6 

6.4 

^.8 
1.2 

\.9 

0.8 

2,4 
1.3 
C. j 



Soujcce: Owens, A., "Time Well Spent? New Norms Will Help Yoti See", 
- Medical Economics , December 6., 1971, pp. 79-37, based on/ 
Tables 1 and 2. ^' / 



The single largest allocatip'n of time for -types of 

.physicians (except surgeon/) is "si^cing of f ce/ p^^t ien t s , " 
averaging 29.24 hours per.Aveok 47% of the ,phys ician * s 
time. Hence, we shall cnnceTitrate mainly on. what happens 
inside a physician's office. We shall later"^^e allocating 
the ten major ac t ivi t i^^s into either informational types 
(e,. g.f "working on insurance forms") or non- in format ional 
types (e, g. , "house /calls") , The following section 
concent ra tes on the' office visit, si nee ' that .proration is 
the most crit ica 1 /as a source of error. 
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Information in the Physician's Office 

■ This section presents two methods fpr 'ailocating the time 
spent in the average ^physician Of f ice between information 
and non.-in format ion-- type acti,vities. i ' 

Method 'l: The NAMCS Study ' ' -^^^ 

The physician's office was studied extensively by the 
National Center for Health Stat ist ics , U . S . Department of.. 
Health, Education, and Welfare, under the National Ambulvat,pr-y 
Medical Care Survey (NAMCS). Ambulatory care is simply^ 

- defined as "health services rendered to individuals under 

thei-r own cognizance, at a time when they -are not in a - /- 
hospital oo:' other health care institution;"' Approximately 
"•80.% of all physician-patient contacts take place in' the. 
-doctor''^ off ice,- 13% at the hospital- clinics and emergency 
/ rooms, and" 7% at homes, jobs, or elsewhere. Hence, in terms 
. ' of :ac(;:.urately allocating the informational component of 
. physiGian-patient contacts, the relevant data to be analyzed 

are the "duration of visit by type of treatment — what was 
-Sdone, and for how long.* . ^ 

The NAMCS broke down the physician's activities into 10 major 
"cQntact types" : taking histories, ordering lab tests,, giving 

■ immunization shots, performing of f ice surgery , etc Following 
the conceptual scheme" outlined previously-, the 10.-categories 

' were allocated into either informational or non-informational 
categories. Table 31 summarizes- the. NAMCS data in a format 
designed to reveal the informational activities. . 

I Table 31 shows that around 80% of the physician's time is 
spent in either information acquiring or gi-ving activities: 
20% of the time is spent in either the craft or physical, 
service aspects of medicine. 

About 25% of the time is. spent in prescribing drugs — and 
allocated to information. Drug therapy is informat lonal in 
several respects: (i) diagnosing the ailment; (ii) matching , 
the ailment to the general treatment; .(iii) selecting the 
exact generic medicine and dose; (iv)" prescribing medicines; 
(v) often communicating the prescription- directly to a 
pharmacist,- and (vi) instructing the patient regarding the 
drug's use and possible side effects. In fact, several of 
these components are sensitive to information technology- ~ 



*HEW, NAMCS, Backgroun.d and .Methodology^ page 1, DHEW 
Publication No, (hra) 74-1335). 
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selection cJ drugs, direct communication wi-th the pharmacy 

— and the diagnostic phase itself seems to be augmentable 
by computers. The most noteworthy operational example is 
the Poison File maintained by many hospitals, and produced 
by the Poison Control Center. 

- r . / ' 

TABLE 31: OFFICE PHYSICIAN'S ACTIVITY AND DURATION 



TYPE OF CONTACT 



INFORMATIONAL 



NUr.BEK OF • % OF " 
CONTACTS TOTAIi 
(millions) CONTACTS 



76 .57 



DURATION 
IN MINUTES 
(milli ons) _ 



% OF. 
TOTAL 
DURATION 



80.20 



Information- receiving 
Taking direct patient 

histories 
Ordering laboratory. 

tpdts & diagnosis 
Ordering X-ray diagnosis 

Info ma): ion-criving 

Psychiatric counseling 
Other, counseling (self- 
care, preventative 
medicine, sex, family 
etc.) 

Writing prescriptions 
for drug therapy 



NON- INFORMATIONAL 
Office surgery 

Adminis trateriiig iimur.ization 
shots 

Nq contact made or reported 
Other or unspecified contact 



23K7. 

126.S 
45.8 



20.21 

11.04 
4.00 



3,489.4 

2,118.6 
716.3 



21.01 

12.75' 
4.31 



28.1 


2.45 




889. 


3 


5.35 


127.0 


11.08 


1. 


,956. 


.6 


11.78 


313.6 


27.79 


4, 


,152. 


■6 


25.00 




23-44 . 








19.80 


57.6 


5.03 




802 


.8 


4.83 


119.8 


^0.45 


1 


,201 


. 2 


7.23 


34.4 


3.00 




373 


. 4 


2.25 


56.8 


4 ,96 




91X 


.9 


5.49 




100 .00 








'lOO.OO 



Source: Courtesy DHSW, National Ambulatory Care Survey, based on summary 
table produced o.-i request by the' NAMCS staff showing type of 
contact by duration in" five minute intervals. 



The end product of a prescription is the taking of a drug — 
a . non-informational activity. Should drug prescriptions, 
then, be 'counted as a non-informational activity? The 
problem is analogous to an architect providing an information 
product (the blueprint designs) to a client. The information 
Ftroduct a blueprint — is sold to the client, who. in turn 
«ses its contents to purchase a non-information product (a 
building) from a non-information vendor (a contractor)'. In 
our scheme,, a blueprint and the architect are classified as 
information services. We--are inclined, therefore, to include 
drug therapy prescriptions and orescriber s a.s information 
services. {Note that blueprints* are also increasingly 
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sensitive to information technology. Many advanced 
architectural firms us""e computers to anal-yze structural 
requirements and perform cost analysis on alternative 
designs. In state-of-the-art, computer graphics -are 
being used to actually help design buildings visually.) 

To illustrate the point, consider the service and pToduct: 
flows embodied in the following two markets: 



Information 
.. s^ervice 
yorker -or firm 



Architec t Phy s ic i a n 

(produces a . . ) 



; Information 
/. product 



Non- information 
produC; 



Blueprint' 



Prescription 



(which is sold to . the 
consumer, who buys.;) 



Warehouse 



Drug 



(from a non-information 
firm. . ) 



Non- information 
service 



Construction 
Company 



Pharmacist 



In :he sense portrayed above, the ^ prescript ion is clearly 
understandable as an information product, even though its 
ultimate use is not fulfilled until, the drug has been 
purchased and consumed. It represents an information-rich 
"buy" order — from"the consumer to the pharmacist — so 
rich, in fact, that an intermediate information expert must 
be consulted (the physician) - The State intervenes in a 
peculiar way' in these types of markets by requiring the 
consumer to purchase information (or certification) before 
the ncn- information good can be consumed. 

In summary, the NAMCS study reveals that 80% of the 
physician's, office time ^,is spent in informational activities . 
Two assumptions are necessary in order to translate this 
figure into the NIA. First, the data are :based on. the 1974 
NAMCS survey — and we assume: that the distribution of a 
physician's time between 1967 and 1974 did not, change markedly. 
In fact," there has been, some shift in the practice towards 
more intensive and lengthy acquisition of diagnoses, lab 
tests. X-rays, and so on.. This shift has come about partly m 
response to the rapid " increase in both the frequency and . 
severity uf malpractice suits, and partly in the increasing 
nuivijer and quality of diagnostic equipment and techniques. 
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The phrysicians, when faced witti-'a high probability of a 
disastrous lawsuit sometime during ..their careers, engage . _ 
■in "excessive" i'nforniation-acquiring behavior , It has 
been noted by th.e . press that doctors , in 19 75, behave as ' 
though they are preparing a court "brief when faced with ^-"^ ■ 
•a potentially complicated case, and rely' on an inordinate 
amount of inf orma,tion-gathering activities. Much of trhis 
information is unnecessary, and amounts to. posturing by a . 
risk-averse doctor. Second, as we have discussed previously, 
we impute, that each of the ten activities listed in Table 31 
.Oarn an equivalent income and allocate the support staff's 
time in an equivalent fashion. This imputation, may tend to 
understate the extent of informational activities for 
several reasons: (i) telephone • calls and consultation are 
usually not bilxed by the physician ,' and do not appear in 
the survey; (ii) all the information-giving activities 
. that occur during non-informational tasks (e.g., medical 
education during immunization shots) are unaccounted in the 
NAMCS . report . . ■ 



Method 2: The Wisconsin Study 

A study similar to- the NAMC was performed by Golladay, Hansen, 
and Smith under a contract from the U.S. Department of Health, 
'Education, and Welfare,* The major differences between the 
" NAMCS ant^ the Wisconsin study .are summarized- below: ^ .; - • 



TABLE 32: TWO TIME BUDGET 


STUDIES OF PHYSIGIAN' 


S OFFICES ' 






METHOD 1 
NAMCS 


MtTHUU A 
WISCONSIN 


Method of data gathering 
/* 


Self-reporting 
by physicians 


^' Trained 
Observe*:s 


Number. of activities 
reported in time budget 




344 , ' 


Sample size 


1103 


L 60 



*See Contract No. HEW-OS-72-183 , with support from the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation. The relevant reports are: ^ 
•Golladay, Hansen, Smith et.al., "The Empirical Study of Efficien 
> Health Manpower Utilization", University of Wisconsin, May 1975; 
' Smith Miller and Golladay, "An Analysis of the Optimal Use of 
■ Inputs in the Production of Medical Services", Journal o f Hiurtan 
Reso-urcos, Vol. VII, No. 2, Spring 1972. . 
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The NAMCS can b*e seen as an overview of the industry, trading 
off broad coverage for some loss of information; and the 
Wisconsin study offers an in-depth look at a much smaller 
population. The 344 .categories in the Wisconsin study were 
separated according to their information-giving, information- 
-receiving, and non-informational 'nature". 

Table 33 shows the major category titles used in the Wisconsin 
study. A few detailed activities within the major category 
were selected for illustrative purposes. Generally the 
informational tasks were readily identifiable. A conceptual 
problem arose in determining whether all diagnostic activities 
should be counted as information- receiving since some of the 
diagnostic activities were heavily "craft oriented" such as 
tapping on chest cavities, and taking blood samples ^nd throat 
cultures. Similarly, the physical ..examination posed some 
problems because .of the heavy "craft" nature of., that puQcedure 
The conceptual scheme outlined previously prevailed on t'he 
side of inclusion, since' the physical examination and the 
diagnostic procedure have no useful end in themselves other 
than in yielding "information about the patient's condition. 

Table 33 shows that around 85% of nhe physician's direct, . 
patient-contact time is spent in informational activities. 
Approximately 4.0% of the patient-contact time was spent in 
gathering information, another 38% was spent in givi'ng 
information to the patient, and the remaining 7% was spent 
in processing information: /* " 



TAIUV )) I _ AC'.-|_Vin AND J^HMMAHY OV T I MK Dl STR 1 laiT IPS ' BY D K TAH . KD T ASK 



344 dt.'taili.'Li t.»«<s in 17 m.ijor q roups 



:J4 



GIVINO (H) 



229, 27 3 



I or 

TOTM. 



lOO'.O* 
9S.2 



PHYSICAL EX.vyiS.Mi9S;- Ins}.ect, ti-st, examu^e svstemsf 
e'.q .. tes t h«Mr : n } ', . e^.in I ne abJonon , inspect nose , 

HISTORICAL DATA; Tak.0 history of present illness, past 
rCiiiCdl history, review probl'i-n list, review of 
S'/s tens , fori V h i s tory , soc id 1 .h i s tory , adni n i s ter 
qui?s t ionnA i ce . r ev lew quest iorma ire , avlTi inis tor 
co-T-.puter history, deyo lopnent a 1 quest i.oriin^j 

COMPLETE VISIT/PHErAPE FOR NEXT VISIT: Discbss / 
■follow-up, refer to others, docuir.t^ntation, record. 
Keeping 

Vi;KBAL/BF.KAVIOB.\L''?".C\:iAL COUNSELING: ExpUin. advise. 



instruct, counsel; therapeutic listening 



I'RESCPfi^^ ASO DlCCUi^S MEDICATION: Discuss sidiv effects, 
schedul.p, x.d.tionalc for use; js distinct frc'r»\ 
adm i nis'kbr inq druq" -, 

A.NAI.YS W/DECISION/ri.fVNING: Read reference ir.aterial, 
consultation, conf pronce , rev lew a Igor i thjn log ic 

PAT.IENT COSTACT/TRIAn^: Peg i s t ra t ion , record 
preparation, introducbi^ and greeting 



DIRECT PATIENT AID - INSTPUCTT 
re^sarding procedure 



Instruct patient 



aiAGt*OSTIC PROCEDURES: Test and neasure-. e .g . , X-^ay, 
*EKC, psychometric testing, hearing test>.etc. 

DlETAAY/NUTRITiaNAL: Disciiss /adv isc patient on^ '' 
weight control, nutrition, inrancy feeding* ' 
pregnAncy diet, etc. 

SUPPORT ACTIVITIES - BUSINESS & ADMINISTRATION: 
Clerical handling of patient care records and 
data;- billing, scheduling, etc. 

ALr. OTHER: Developmental counseling, instructing 
other staff xeinbers, continuing education, 
teaching, etc. ■ 

■■ \" 

NON-INFORMATIQWAL AtTIV - TIES : 110 detailed activities 

DIRECT >ATIENT AID: Assist or prepare patient* ' 
prepare equipment, restrain/hold patient, etc. 

ornCE SURGERY-; general procedures, such as 
aditiinis ter inq local anesthesia, examine/clear 
lacerations, wounds; suture, drain joint, remove 
mole, rcsove foreign natter from eirs. Gather ization 

COLLECT SPECIMENS: Biopsy, pap smea'r", throat culture, 
stool sample, etc.. 

ADMISISTEP. Mf-.DICATION: As distinct f roin . pres crib i ng 
or discussing medication; e.g., antibiotic, 
iannuniza t ion, desf^nsitizatioh. -shots . 

ALL OTHER; Assist staff xertber, follow-up, eme.rqency 
care , ho.re v is i ts , elm i-ta I support activities 
(sterilize and in tain , equipment , cl^an examining 
room) 



51,545 

40,784 

38,663 
> 38,047 

13,353 
13,209 
10,017 
8,302 
5,909 

3,445 

3,041 

2,958 
19,937 
16,324 

9.634 
5,536 

2,872 
4,571 



19.2 



n.2 



14. 2 

• 5.0 
4.9 
3.7 
3.1 
2.2 

1.3 

1.1 



14.8 



0.5 
2.1 

1.1 



Source: Courtesy Professor Ken S.Tiith and the Health Economics Research r--- 
Wisconsin) A tabulation of the tull sarr.ple show^^- 
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The output of Industry #770100 comes not Gjnly from 
physicians, but also from the .other medicaU, paramedical^ 
clerical, and technical ^'staffs ■. that are employed in the 
"Offices of Physicians" industry. Henoe, prorating value 
added strictly '^as a function of the physician's use of 
time may create, a conceptual and account ing \prob lem . To 
motivate the problem i.:ore concretely , ..Jrable ''G 4 shows the 
workforce hired by the Physician ' s. Cfff ice ' industry . 
Physicians only make up about 3^% of the total workforce. 



is to be allocated.' A physician typically hires a nurse of 
a technician, to perform precisely those physical crafts or 
persbnal-servi'Ce tasks which the physician has no comparati' 
advantage in performing thus allowing the physician to 
specialize in the area where a comparative advantage 
exists — namely diagnosis, analysis, conseling , and other 
informational activities. On the other hand, a closer 
examination of the other 65% of the. workers in the industry 
reveals that .at least 60% could also' be classified. as 
information. workers te.g. , technologists, who perform 
machine-based' diagnosis , other medical doctors and 
secretaries, bookkeepers, receptionists, etc.). Together 
with physAcia,ns, the information workers include about 74% 
..of the tot»al workforce, and are entirely supported by the 
f5hl^lcian*s income. , ' 
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TABLE 34 : 

DISTRIBUTION OF WOR K FORCE IN T H E "OITFICES OF PHYSICIANS' 
AD APTED TO SHOW . INFQRMAriO-N WORKERS 



INDUSTKY 



EMPLOYMENT 
1970 



TOTAL 



564,906 



Information (or •. al l^ocatod) 
Physicians, M.D.'s 



RNS ; 

Dioti'tians 

Technologists 

Psychologists 

Writers 

Accountants 

Lawyers --v, 
Personnel 
Office managers 
' Other 

Clerical 

Medical secretaries 
Other secretaries 
Bookkeepers 
Receptionists 
File clerks , . 
Typists 

Other . ' 

Non- 1 n f o r.Tia t ion 

Craftsmen 
Health aides 

Nurses, aides, orderlies . 
Practical nurses 
Gardeners ^ 
' , Dental assistants 
Janitors 
Cleaners i. 
Mdfids 

Other services 

All other non-information workers 



473 


,776 


184, 


,581 


87, 


,105 


55, 


,928 


2, 


,342 


20, 


,813 


• 1, 


,095 




17 7 




555 




292 




570 


5, 


,809 




476 


20 2 


,090 


39,336 


48 


,689 


19 


,576 


70 


,342 


2 


,712 


€,150 


15. 


^28 5 


91 


,130 



1,216 
39,514 

4,902' 
■14,5^1 
1,153 
. 1,873 
' 5,909 
13,0ia 
1^296 
15,170 
. 7 ,844- 



NUMBER OF 
WORKERS PER 
PHYSICIAN 



3.06 
2.57 
• 1.00 
0.47 



1. 10 



0.49 
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Su^mc'i nj ot T-0 77 01 00 . 

The;>*:^e ceding section offeLed a detailed look at. the 
informational component within the physician of f ice . 
The survey dataware summarized in Tablq 35. From the 
Wisconsin studies, it was determined tHat 85.4% of the 
physician's patient-contact \time involves informational 
activity.-. Line I of Table 35 shows the allocation in 
an average physician's week. In the .office, .nearly 
26 hours a week are spent in giving and receiving 
information . . 

Line 2, "Hospital rounds and consultation" mixes personal 
service and an information service. • The hospital rounds 
usually involve supportive pre- . and. post- operative care 
in which information transfers are minimal but where, the 
physician, is offering- a feeling, of comfort or assurance. 
Consulting , hov/ever , usually involves discuss ions with 
other physicians about a patient's ease. Aside from the 
gross fee-splitting charades, most of this activity is 
diagnostic in nature doctors giving each other the 
bene fit of the : knowledae and experience . Without 
o additional dat. .1 allocated the 6.4 hours equally between 
information and non- informat ion . 

Line 3, "In the operating, delivery and labor rooms" was 
excluded from information, since it involv^es ■ only skilled 
crraft- type .act ivities . ' ' . 

Line 4,^ "Professional reading and writing" is intuitively 
obvious as an information activity. 

r O 

Line 5,' "House calls" was.-exc luded since I cannot determine 
the service coinponent from the ,. informat ional component 
without more data- 

/ " . ' ' ' 

Linps 7-9, including paper work, teaching, meetings, and 

working on insurance forms are all in'cluded as ^ informat ion al 

overhead A j 

Line 10, Xothcr professional activites," is probably a 
euphemism '\for playing golf and ha;ving coffee breaks.' The' 
average docVor admits to less th^ one hour a week of, this 
activity. It • is not informat iop^^i . y- 

In all. Table 35 shows that 63.6% of the average physician's 
week is sper^t in informat ional act ivities . This figure is 
weighted by ' type of practice, income, and participation rate 
in each act|ivity. Physicians make up around 74"^, of 1^0 
Industry ^i7'701^00. Hence around 51% of the "Physicians and 
Dentists" industry can bo allocated to information. 
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TABLE 35 : 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS PER ^vTEK ALLOCATED TO DIFFEREr^T ACTIVITIKS BY 
•■ TYPE Or PRO rK ShlON 

Weighteci by: (a) participation rate of physicians; (b) distributLOi\ 
of physicians tO" different protef^sional spec Itios ; and (c) di3tril:U- 
tion of net income to each specialty'. This table is a nummary of 
five surveys using comparable data. . 

(Hours per Week ) .J^ • 



PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITY 



INTERMIST SURCTEON OBG PED AVG INFO 



1. Seeing office patients 32.6 

2. Hospital rounds and 
consultations ^ 9.6 

3. In operating, delivery, 
labor rooms 3.0 

4. Professional reading 

and -wz^iting 3.7 

5 . House calls 2. ; 

6. Paper work, except v- 
insurance 1.9 

7. Tecaching in hospital 

or medical school 0.1 

8. Hospital and other 
■ piractice-connected 

meetings l.S 

9. ;. Working on insurance 

forms ^1.4 

10. Other professional 

activities 0 . 5 

.TOTAL 57.0 



30.3 
15 .9 

0 

4.0 
1.9 

2.4 

1.2 

2.6 
1.2 

1.4 

61.0- 



16,3 30.0 42.2 30.3 25.9 



16.6 10.6 11.3 12.8 

13.7 16.2 0.4 6.7 



3.6 4.4 3.5 
0 0.8 1.1 

1.7 1.3 .1.9 
0.9 1.1 . 0;8 



3.6 
0.6 

2.3 

0.9 

2.6 . 2.5 2.5 2.4 
2.1 1.0 1.1 1.4 
0.^3 0.4 1.2 0.9 



6.4 

0 

3.9 

0 

1.9 
0.8 

2.4 
1.4 



59.6 66.9 6-6.3 ' 62.2 42.7 



INFORMATION AS A PORTION OF TOTAL TINIE SPENT ( INFO/.\VERAGE) = .6865 



Source: 



For 
For 



(a) 
(b) 



tor (c) 



Medical Economics , pp. cit . , December 6, 1971, pp. 79»87 
.Medical Economics , November 11, 1974, ip. 240 ; based on 
a survey conducted by ClarJc-p'Ne'ill Inc. and the A.M. A. 
comparing the survey sample of 11,235 with the universe 
statistics. 

M edical Ec-Jtiomics , ibid . p. 238. 



For the allocation of "Seeing office patients" to information, see 
discussion on the Wisconsin time budget analysis. An 
allocation ratio of .854 wa? used. 
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As an afterword, T would like to salute the casual manner 
in which Machlup treated the'medical industr:i^^..^_Af ter 
relying on five senaratc data bases, which cost [In the 
aggregate) close- to $500,000 to develop, I developed an^ 
allocation ol. iO . 85;?, as informational in nature, Machlup, 
on the other hand, reports without elaboration. 



production 
in the sale 

of medical advisee ,^ prescript ions and infor- 
mation ... howe^r , no, breakdown of receipts 
availablt^ 
f of t^-^'-^- 
surgeons 



"We are interested/Only in the 
of :sfaowledge or,^/in- this case, 

of 

IS aval iaD W .'.We have decided that onlv 
half of th^/p^yments to physicians and 

a^'e for advice and info.rinat ion , 



Close enougl 



10 indl'stfY 77?)1oo: cocTOps a:;d dkntists 

'■ • .million (Curren*-) 



10| OOCtCaj ••♦3 Dt'tMl'l 

■ 01\ •e»"'MCt»*i "^O OSTtCPfcTHj 

• 01* • c^l<>0'*>"C'T3> SCvlCES 



)Ci)2,l 201, » 

0.*;) ))<»*.• o>3 

0»r;7> JB9.» O'O 

0,C00 0<0 C(0 



\ TQTJ^L r:hXL SErtAWD 



1 1 1 . • 



0.0 

o.r 



0.0 

0.0 



«1),2 niOl.Q 

2S2,i ua».7 



Or 



BUSINESS TPvV:5FrA ?AVNi:*:TS - 
CAPITAL CONS'JV.PTION* /wLC^-'fuVCES 



1969.4 
■ 66.0 
117.3 
0,5 
312.8 
9:56.5 

10922.5 



7 7 n <0i\ _0t nor ■ :-:cd ^£.iA.JlZifi^£Ll^l:^-L£A_£llL>^^:l^ , • ■ 

This industrv includes veterinarian services, nursing homes, 
and laboratories. The information oomponent of medical health 
services was judged to be only in the research, diagnostic, 
and di.scovcry functions of the laboratories. All other n^edical 
services were allocated to services , not information, although 
there is a large component of information in operating a nursing 
home or veterinary office. 



\ 
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Around 8.05 1 of the industry's output was allocated to 
inforinati(\n services. 

10 ItJDUSTRY 770300 : OTHER MECICAL AND HEAJ.TH SERVICES 
$ Million (Current) 



FINAL DEM-AND COMPONENTS 



4000 OTNEt HEOtCAl, 'NQ ••[Al.TM (("VtCtS 

•030TJ * ytTE«tN*«t*"» 3f«V|CES 

tOOOTO NtOlC*l, •"'0 Of»I*l. l.*»0t»T0*U4 

•000«« *OTNEt MEDICAL SCBVKE 
•000 lltOUSTRT UMAkLOC»T[0 



0.000 

o.oav 

CUT 

O.ttT 
0.000 



1114.1 
0.0 



U>.1 
0.0 

».» 

0.0 



TOTAI, riUKL CtAAJO 
y.fSI AUXCATKO TO IHfOKMAT.OH 



0.0 
.*0«.l 

• 1.1 

1111. T 
0.0 



VALUE ADDED COMPONrNTS 



COMPI-NSATION or EVPLOYEES 

NET i:;TrRFST 

INDIRTCT BUS::jESS TAXES 
BUSiriESS TRANSFER PAY>2:NTS 

Capital consumption allowancss. 

PROFIT TYPE IN'COy^ 


1662.5 
21,3 
2B.3 
.C 
9C.0 

1071.1 


TOTAL' VALUE ADDED 
9.65% ALLCCy\TED TO INFC.VIATION 


2399.2 
279,7 



770 40 0 Kd ucational 'So r vices 



S IC 8211. Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Klementary and secondary st-hools below 

1 through 12), including denominational 

kinderpartemj. and military ncfldr»un(^s are 

AcAdemies 
Boardlnc BcbooU 
Day norierlea 
Day MCbooIa 
Kinlsbinc Ecboola 
Hlcb fcboolB (Junior aod Molor) 
Klnderi^artena 
Mtiitary acadrmlet 
Ntirsf ry Bcbools 



university ^ade (ordinarily , grades 

and sectarian. Nursery schools, 

also included. 

Preparatory icboolt 
ScboolP. flemootary anO tecondaxy 
ScboolKfor f'^Me-mloded 
Sectarlao scDooIs 

Seminaries. beloTt unlrerslty rrad« 
Scbools and tjralnlne centers for 
retardMl cbildreo. elementary aod 
secondary gradei 
Vocational higb scbools 



SIC 8221 Colleges. Universities, and I'rofessional Schools 

Collejres, universities, and professional schools granting academic degrees 
and rc<]ulring for admission at least a high school diploma or equivalent gen- 
eral academic training. 



Colleges 

Professional scbools : dental, 
oeerlng. law. inMical. etc. 



enpl- 



Tb«>loi:1cal semlnarie* 
UnlversltJea 



SIC S222 Junior Colleges and Technical Institutes 

Junior colleges and technical Institutes requiring for admission at^ least a 
high school diploma or equivalent general academic training, and granting 
as.<^jato academfc degrees, certificates, or diplomas. Schools having junior 
cvlle$:e grades in conjunction with secondary grades tre classified In Indus- 
try S2U. 



Junior colJeKM 
Techiical Instirutes 



Comnjuolty rollesea (Jnnlor) 



SIC 8231 Libraries and Information Centers 

Clrc-Jlatinc Uhrarlrn 
I>'ndlnff Ilbrarl*^ 



Rpntal of booVs 

Centprs for dorumentatlon 
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SIC 8241 Correspondence SchooU 

Establishments prinjhrily engaged in furniBhing educational courses bj 

mail. OfBces maintained for the sale of correspondence courses are Included. 

CorrfspODdence schools. tDdndtng 
branch offices and soUcltor* 



SIC J&2A2 VocatioiuilSchooU. Except Vocational High SchooU 

NoncoUeglate schools offering specialized trade or cuuimercial courses, but 
not academic training. Beanty scboois are classified In Industry 7231 and 
barber schools In Indxistry 7241. 



Arfatton school? 

Banking schooU (traintasT In bank- 

_4ii,) .. . . - 

Boslness collej^es iuv3 schools (not 

oC coUetre j^radc) 
Commercial an scboois 
Commercial schools, not of college 

srade 



Data processlDfr school 
Flying" Instruction^ _ _ 

Nurses schools, pr^ctlcaT 
Secretarial school;*, not of cudege 

grade , 
Trade »ebools 

Vocational school!!, except roca- 
tionnl high schools 



SIC 8239 SchooU and '^^ucational Serriccs, Not EUewh^e Classified 

Spedalized nondegree granting schools, not elsewhere classified, such as 
music schools, child guidance clinics, dramatic schools, language schools, and 
Civil Service and other short term examination preparatory schools. Dancing 
schooU are classified In Industry 7911. 



Art schools, except commercial 

Baton Instruction 

Bible schools, not operated 

churches 
Cenunlc schools 
Charm schools 
CbUd guidance cllslck 
Clrll serrlce schools 
Diction scboois 
Dnmatlc >chools 



Hypnosis scboois 
Languoge schools 
by Modeling (clothe*) schools 

Music schools 

Perflonal derelopment scboois 
Public speuking schools 
Reading schools 
Tutoring Ncbo^ls 
Tocatlonal coQnseltng 



All education activities are allocated to information services. 
Machlup offers a variety of reasons why these activities are 
"knowledge producing," plus some warnings that there might be 
a large degree of co'" ."' ion value in education aside from any 
human capital format, m \t might be going on. This idea is 
again captured in^rect^iiu work by Spence (1973),* S'tiglitz 

and others under the heading of "signalling" or' 
screenir^ ; incentives in acquiring education aside from either 
the CO.. 'apt ion or human capital portions. - . 

Education serves at least three separate, but not easily 
separable, functions: (i) educat ion ' is .f un for its own sake, 
and there are recreational social aspects in educat ion ? 
(ii) education offers human and intellectual development -- 
or human capital formation; and (iiij the resulting certifica- 
tion serves as a self-reinforcing screen on the job market, 
with incentives for its purchase beyond the social optimum.- 



* Spence, A.M- (1973), "Job Market Signalling", Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, V. 87. 

- **Stiglitz, J.E. (1974) "Equilibrium Wage Distributions " » 
IMSSS Tech. Report ^^154, November 1974 . 
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O There is no empirical way to distinguish between thesfe three 
components. Should a theorist offer one, the industry can^ 
be redefined tO"-throv>/ the first category into Ihe 
' '"Entertainment" industry, and retain the other two as 
informational phenomen.^ 



industry co^N^rs c ly private schools, academies, 
rs^Ji so on*. The public education system 



The Education 
parochial institution . . 

appears as a final demand purchase by Federal, State, and 
local governments, and is discussed separately in Chapter 8 



lO INUUSTRY 770400:- EDUCATIONAL . SE? VICES 
V Miliior. (Current) 



stc 



1/00 

•i;:it 

*Z99 



2 i.« 



3.3 
3.0 
3.3 



12A.V 



VALUE ADDEDCOMPO^^ 



ccyj>E::sAT:o:: or kyployees 


4002.0 


NET I^^TTRTST 


lUO 


iNr,iRr:c'r 3'jsrN::ss tXxes, 


:c.o 


BUSINESS- TRAnSFER PAYMENTS 


.0 


CAPi'^AL co:isuy.PTioN' allc*.>a:;ces ■ 


42^0 


PROFIT TYPE liXOr-lE. 


195.0 


f ■.. 

TOTAL VriLUE ADDED . . 


5170. Q 


. ALLOCATED TO INr0:^O%T^pN 


5170.0 
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77 0 5.00 Nonprofit Or g^'nizat ions 
- — - — ^ — * '-' ' jj^ " . — 

SIC8611 Bufliness Associatioxui 



Nonprofit membership organizationa engaged In promoting bnslnesa In- 
terefftfl. 



Better BufineBs Bureaus 
; Boards of trade, other than secnrlty 

«nd comiTtpditr exchanges 
Business S8;K>clatlQnf. other than 

ciTlc And social 
Cbanb^rs of Commerce 
Contractors' associations 
I>aJiT herd ImprovecDent assocla'. 

tlons , . 

Qrowers* assodations.^not en^ged 

in contract buying or selling 

SIC 6621 Prt:f^sional Membership Organizations 



Growers' marketing advisory serT* 
ices 

Industrial standards committees 
Junior Chambers of Coromerce 
Manufacturers' Institutes 
Merchants* associations, not engaged 

in credit Investigations 
Public utility associations 
K4*al estate hoards 
Shipping and Steam Ship Company 

AssocUtionB 
Trade associations 



NvDprofiC membership organizations of professional persons for the ad- 
raHcement of the Interests of their profe^on. 

membership organlca* 



Bar associations 
Dental associations 
Engineering associations 
Medical associations 



Professional 
tlons 

Scientlllc memt>ersbip associations 



SIC8$3i Labor Unions and Similar Labor Organizationa 

/ Nonprofit membership organizations of workers for the adranccment of 
labor Intercoia. 



Smploytes* assodat^.ons. for the ad- 

iraacement of labor interestc ' 
L*bor organisations 



Labor anions 

Trade nnioaa. local or nstlonal 



SIC 8651 Political Organizations 

Nonprofit membership organizations established to promote the Interests ot 
a national, state, or local political party or candidate. 
Political organUatlODs and clubs 



SIC ^21 



Nonprofit Educational and Scientific Research Agencies N 
^Nonprofit establishments primarily engaged In research* Nonprofit ossocla- 
tloLtif organized fox: , the primary purpose of . the dissemination of information 
for the ptibjlc hi^alth or orelfare arejlncluded In. this imliiFtry. This Indtistry 
does not inclitde. commercially operated research agencies. 



Arcbeologlcnl ex^td^tlons 
Brookings Instltutlo'n . 
Cancer associations 
Carnegie Institute 
National Bureau of Economic 
search 



•Planned parenthood associations 
He5t>arcb agencies, scientific and 

educational : nonprofit 
Retarded children's association 

/ Tut>crculo8l8 associations 



The "Nonprofit Organizations" include museums; art. galleries ; 
;business, professional, political, social and civil organizations; 

religious and charitable organizations; and nonprofit research ' 

and development. A nonprofit organization was allocated to 

only if its priirary function is to ' produce or 
/distribute information to its membership (or society) , or to 
'process and transact information services on behalf of its 

membership. 

The output of^ labor unions is "net dues," or membership dues,> 
and fees less, strike, ht^alth, and unetnployment 'benefits . The 
output of the industry in informational terms .is: employment 
search, contract negotiations , claims and litigation, labor 
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education, political information, and so on. The output of 
pr ofessional associations is the dues and fees collected 
from members. In informational terms ^ the output covers: , 
publiGation of scholarly or professional journals (incl.uding 
reader's fees,, mailing, printing, .etc. ) , organizing proTessional 
meetings (for exchange of ideas and procurement of :obs) , and 
acting as a political lobby. Clubs and fraternal organizations 
wpre excluded (e.g.,- Elks, Moose) oti the grounds that the 
information exchange is ancillary to the recreation aspects. 
Poli tical organizations ' output include all legal donations 
and contributions, and is inferred to include preference- 
gathering activity, persuasion, advertising, and so on. • 
Religious organizations are specified in the accounts to 
exclude all charitable and, medical activities, and only 
cover establishments used "for worship or for promotion of 
religious activities." After some debate as to whether 
sermons and prayers constituted information transfer, the 
industry was retained. Charitable organizations such as 
Goodwill Indur.tries and the Salvation Army were excluded. 
Foundations and nonprof-it research and development establish-^.... 
ments were included on ■ the grounds that they either fund or 
[ directly produoe-new knowledge Nonresearch- type foundations^,^ 
'(eg. Heart Foundation) are distinguished in the accounts^ 
from the educa^'i on-t^' pe foundations ; the former are eliminated. 

About 80% of the nonprofit organizations were allocated to 
information services. 



10 IMDySTRY 770500: NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 
$ Million (Current) • 



Fir.'AL DEMJVND CC>1?0NESTS 



j.K't or 



i:-.P CVTPVT 



"•-'-1 ..'.^--c 7-i*.;;*^::K5 



TT05 



I : « . : 



9TT.C 



0.0 

0.3 t40.1 



;S6.i 



VALUE ad::ed ccr-'i^ONESTs 



coMPENSATio:: or emi>lovees 


7904.8 


NET IJITF.RKST 


.0 


. . :*:r)iRECT business taxes 


.0 


.• •,":X:;K5S TRANSFEn PAY.yjINTS - 


.0- 


capital consumption* ai-lcvvj;ces 


■ .0 


PHOf IT TYPE INCO:-'^ 


.0 


TOTAL VALUE ADDEH 


7904.8 


80.311 ;vLLOCATFD TO IN*?C;j*ATION 


6348.3 



12 1 
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I-Q' INDUSTRY fi78: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES 



This industry includes all Federal government agencies which ^ 
maintain separate accounting records;'' engage in the sa^le of 
•goods and services, and cover at least • 50% of their operating 
expenses by such sales. Agencies which have private market 
counterparts have been -transferred" into the appropriate - 
producing industry. There were about 36 "firms" operating 
as^ Federal government enterprises, including the Coinmodity ^ 
Credit Corporation , electric utilities , Army-Air Force Post" 
Exchanges, FDIC, Federa^, Farm Mortgage Corporation, Federal 
Housing Administration, the TVA, and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
The only enterprise that we shall be allocating to the, primary 
information sector is .the U.S. Postal Service. 

Around 76.66% of the Federal government enterprises were 
allocated to information services. 



TOTAL INDUSTRY 
INFORMATION 
NON-INFORMATION y"^ 
INFO % GNP / 



OUTPUT 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


VALUE 
ADDED 


5,886 


1,841 


4 ,616 


4,512 


1,581 


3,640 


1,374 


260 


9 76 




0.20 


0 .46 



Detailed Industry Reports 



7 8 0100 iPost Q.'ffice 

The U.S. Postal Service performs two functions: (i) it 
distributes information items svcin as personal communication, 
business communication, advertisements, and so on; and (ii) it 
transports merchandise. We shall be only interested in the 
first function. 

/ 

The definitions of class of /mail are found in the U.S. Postal 
iService Manual. First class mail is exclusively reserved for 
personal and business communication — all "merchandise" 
shipments in first class /are disallowed. Second class mail 
exclusively covers magazines, newspapers, newsletters, and 
other "newsworthy" material. Third class mail is reserved for 
catalogs, advertising brochures, books (less than 1 pound), 
circulars,^ and so on. Some sample merchandise of a promotional 
nature may be found in this class, but its share of revenue is 
trivial. Fourth, class includes mostly parcel post -- 
merchandise. — plus catalogs, special boQk rate shipments. 
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and educational materials. A Post Oftice revenue analysis* 
shows that approximately 87.5% of Fourth class mail is 
allocated to transportation.. Using these figures, the 
1967'' postal revenues are allocated as follows: 

i . ■■■ •• . ' 

TABLE 35; INFORMATION DISTR I BUTION BY CLASS OF MAIL 

($ Millions 1967) 





TOTAL 


INr'OKMATION 


First class 


3,190 " 


3,190 . 


Second class 


160 


160 


Third class 


719 


719 -.^ 


Fourth class 


831 


104 


Other raveriue 


341 


339 


; tot;VL 


5,241 


4,512 


INFORMATION AS % 






OF TOTMj 




86.1 



Component^, CO f First Class Mail 

■■ ■ t. 
First class "mail has been studied quite ■c'^arefully by the 
U.S. Postal Service due to increased recent competition 
from other carriers and from telecommunication networks . 
A report by the RiMC Corporation in 19 7'2 shov;s t^hat house- 
holds and busi^nesses are the heaviest senders and receivers 
of mail, with government and nonprofits playing a much 
smaller part in\mail communications. The flow of mail is 
shown in Table 3-6 in a modified "Input-Output" format 
(household, business, government, and nonprofit), the 
following were jui^ged to .have the highest growth rates 
in the next few years: 

HOUSEHOLDS: paying credit card bills 
' BUSINESS: business-to-business correspondence; 

business- to-household correspondence; 
financial statements to households; 
credit card bills to households; 
■ checks and credits 'to households; 
* bills and statements to -business ; 

payments to business 
GOVERNMENT: all mail 



*U.S, Postal Service, Revenue and Cost Analysis , Report 
R-48. . • . ' 
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TABLE 36:' FLOW Or POSTAL COM.MUNICATION , 1972 1 

(Billions of Piece 9) \ 



RECEIVED BY 



SENT BY 


HOUf.ElHOLDS 


BUSIN-E5G 


GOVKRNMKNT 


NO*:Pf<OFIT 


I'OTAL 


\ 


Households 
Transactions 


■ / 11.49 


8.46 


.60 




■2Q-75 




11.49 


1.96* 

6.50 ; 


.'20 
.40 


.07 .. 
.13 


13.72 
7 .03 




Business 




11.40 


.50 




27.83 




Correspondence 
T* T" ^ n Q A r* t" i 0 n s 
Advertising 


2.43 
10 .74 
2.73 


'5.25 
5.95 
0.20 . 


'"\20 
.28 
.02 


.03 
.02 


7 .89 
16.99 
2.95 




■ Go ''eminent 


3.10 


.70 


.09 


. 


3.89 




Correspondence 
Transcict icns 
Advertising 


' 1.80 
.80 
.50 


4 

.40 
.30 


.08 
.01 




•v 2.28 

'-•i^ill 

.50- 




Monprofit 


1.68 


^10 


.02 




1.80 




Correspondence 
^ Tc-nsact ions 
Advertising 


.88 
.30 
.50 


.04 
.04 
■.02 


.01 
.01 




.93 
.34 

-53 




Total ' 


32.15 


20.66 

\ 

7.65 
12.79 
0.22 


^ 1.21- 


■ 25 


54.27 




Correspondence 
Transactions 
Advertis- ing 


16.58 
11.84 
3.73 


.43 
.69 
.03 


.10 
.15 


24 .82 

25 .47 
3.98 





— Less than 10 million 

Sour.ce: RMC Research Corporation, Report UR-221, 1973. 



The detailed composition of, First class mail is shown in 
Table 37. ^ince the study was primarily concerned with 
technical substitution impacts on the U.S. Postal Service's 
demand, some effort. was expended in isolating both the 
projected demand growth by transaction and the elasticity 
of substitution between different technological delivery 

■ systems. Checking- account trans^act ions be tween businesses and 
between, households seemed to be the faste?5t growing sectors, 
and severe competition from electronic mail and EFTS vendors 

■ is expected. The U.S. Postal Setvice in the 1980's will be 
heavily engaged in electronic comir^unicat ion . With perseverance, 

' "competitive pressure, and luck, it could become a prodigious 
information* industry. 



o 
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TABLE 37; DETAILED COMPOSITION OF FIRST CLASS MAIL 

■ ■■ . (PERCENT) 





1968 


1972 




Total • Household Mail 


31.55 


38. 23 




Letters to f riehds/rolatives 
Other personal 
Pay bills to business 
Response to advertising 
'■/ Other business 

•To nonprofit associations 
To governinent 


11.41 
9.51 
0.95 
6.27 

2.85 
♦ n/a 
0.59 


9.69 
. 7.24 
4.24 
11.98 
1.38 
2.23 
0.37 
•• 1.11 




Total Government Mail 


9.88 


7.17 




Federal sent 
^ State and local sent 


n/a 
n/a . 


5.23 
1.93 




Total Nonprofit Mail 


n/a 


3.32 




Total Business Mail to Households 


26 . 05 


29.26 




%ills 

Financial statements 
- Advei'tising 
Checks and credits ^ « 
Other ■ 


23.20 

1.52 
n/a 
, 1.33 


14.72 
2.78 ' 
5.03 
2.28 
^.4 4 




Total Business Mail to Business 


32.51 


22.02 





and Government 



TOTAL 100.02 100.00 

i ■ . ■ 



Source: RMC Research Corporation, Report UR-221, 1973. The 1968 
data were estimated by the RMC Research Corporation. The 
1972 'lata were estimated by A.D. Little, Inc.' 



10 JfrjUSTRY -780100: POST OFFICE REVENUE 
$ Million .(Current) 



FINAL rSENSAND COMPONENTS 



STATE riSlVi 



fMO POST zrnZZ ur.t'.U 

I*!"-;}* ctnie« pcjt- office 

«»10 ■ lH0L5Tfi» u»t*H f.r»TE; 



a- "5.5 M^i.t 



0.006 



riNAL DSMAO 

at.Q^t ^i-iccATtS TO :NJow-*T;ci(i 



• 7J .T 













:ji7l) 


o<? 
1201.3 


S.7 












).7 












o.» 


.*».J 


1*7, « 










1.1 












.J7i,i 




1JI«.6 


1 .B 












1.1 














0.0 




0.0 > 


0.0 




271.1. 




174J.0 


:u^.2 


.0.0 


0.0 


U.7 


371.) 


33IO 


ItOl.) 



SUMMAHY OF 10 178: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES 
VALUE ADDED COMPONENTS ■ ■ ^ 



COMPHN"S/\Tro:i OF EMPLOYEES 
NET INTF.rO^ST 

ir.Dipr.cT nt)5:N?:^s taxes 

BUSINESS T:^ANSr?,P, PAYMENTS V 
CAPITA!. CONSL'MPTIOty' ALLCWAtlCES | 
PROFIT TYPE INCOME 

TpTAL VALUE ADDED 
76.66»* f^.LOCATED TO IN?OWL\TICN 



5783.0 
0.0 
67.0 

-1234-. 0 



4616.0 
3539 -P 
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This industry covers all furnitOre and fixtures not consumed 
by households: wood and. metal office furniture, public 
building furniture, wood and metal part,itions and fixtures, 
and Venetian blinds. Of this' grab bag, I shall only be_ 
interested in furniture which- primarily is used in an office 
context. For example, filing cabinets are only u§ed for one 
purpose ~ information storage and retrieval ^~ and can 
'-hence be thought of as "special purpose" informational- 
[durable goods. S^imilarly school and office desks, are used 
ati some informatit>n activity. ' . ^ 

This classification schGtne is' consistent with the treatment 
vof ^office buildings" and '^school buildings'" as allpcatea , 
'vto f;nformation structures. These items can be seen as low 
'technology cousins of the computer or the telephone, since 
ithey\are used to produce, process, store,. or communicate verbal 

land written messages. 

\-\ 

^Around 38.24^ of the Furniture industry's output was allocated 
ito inforraation durable goods. ^ 



...TOTAL INDUSTRY 



INFORMATION ' 
NON- INFORMATION 
INFO % GNP 



OUTPUT 


FINAL ■ 
, DEMAND 


VALUE 
ADDED 


2 , 6,4 4 ' " 


2,251 


1,273 


1,011 


1,000 


528 


1,633 


1,251 


745 




0.13 


0.07 
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230100 I'Jood Oft' I go F urniture 



SIC 2521 Wood Office Furniture 

Kst}il)li.-l)ui*'nts primarily f'ngnii;^^ in iiiiimifactnriiij; wood ofBce furniture, 
whorl.- -r i>n(ld<'<l, rphoistercd or plnin. 



. r.»«n>b*"i, ' fllre : wood 
lto3krft»:»'^, ttfflcf wood 

I'hnlrB. firtJ'*p : wood — pailtlwl. 

tinlstorptl, nod plain 
iMfks. olflcp : wood 



Flltae boxen, cablneti. apd cawi : 

wood 

Furniture, office: wood— padded. 

upbolRtered. or plain 
Siouls: office : wood 
TableJt. office ; wood 



This industry produces the various furniture and equipment 
found in offices. It is self-explanatory once we include 
office activities as primarily infornatiorf processing in -nature. 
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10 INDUSTRY 230100: WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE 
S Million (Current) 

FiKAL rnyAND componet^ts 

— ^ 



sKAt or :Tt.M 



cCuchcs. ieATNtas, siccus 
asa;»>» •♦cjw;** sc-j/ice tail's 

2)21901 ttOOO 0»»lCe Fu^tlTtBt, 

2)21 CCNTB^CT • "ISC 

1«21001 CCsTi«CT *0«« * 

2s:i<)o« wise ttEcet*rs 









0,000 


Iti.i 


















, T 


."f 


0. t;: 




14.2 


o.:;c 


U.6 










o.cco 


i2.2 


12.2 


C.O.'O 


160.2 


0.0 


o,:co 


I. J! 




o.coo 


3.» 


ol' 


o.coo 


0.5 






VALUE ADDED COMPONE^^TS 



COXP'.SSATION OF EKPIXVEES 
NET ; ^TTFni-ST 

indir>. :t busin'ess taxes 
bus inks.; transfer pay.^^nts 

CAPITAL f ONSUy*PTICN ALLCV:Ar:CES 
PROFTT fPE INCOME 



45. V 
. 3 

,7 

2.3 
2&.0 



TOTAL VALUE ADDED 
rJ.LOCATED, TO INFORItATION 



73.8 
73.8 



23O20O Met.al vffi.cc Furni ture 



SIC2522 MeUl Office Furniture ' > 

Establishments primarily cnRagvd in manufacturlnjic metal office furniture, 
whether padded or plain. Establisbments primarily engaged in inanufacturEng 
safes and vaults are classified in Industry 341)2. 

B€DChe8. office : metal KUiOK^ boxes, cabloets, and caaea : 

BookcaBes. offlcr : melal ^ metal , , , ^, 

CablDPts office ruetal Furniture, office: '^^etal ^ padded or 

Chairs, office: melal- padded '.t ../'**?^ ™ ^»,^ .«i 

p|.,]n Stools, office ; rotatlnK—mntal 

Dc9k:i. office : metai Tablea. office : metal 

Flic araircr frames : mclal v ^^^U cases, otficc : metal 



This industry includes most of 
such as vertical file cabinets 
The entire, industry output was 
goods . 



the familiar ofiip^Lce furniture, 
, metal desks , t*ables , and so on. 
allocated to information durable 



1 5<n 
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10 INDL'STRY 2 30200: W:TAL OFFICE FURNITURE 
$ Million (Current) 

ki:;al dki-'and components 



717/ Cf'.CE ».B-.f 



.^»te; »:.r.: c»!f.fi r-tTS etc o. 

:■-.»« if«*u? usiis 0, 

75;7 CCn:->»C. -'j'i • "ISC RtCEl^'S 0, 

7s;;r»« cc-.tb»ct 3, 

' i)7;3«« Misc HCCCioTs 3, 



< > ; m 

.-/•II 
• ?.'i«71 

7>7; 



too 



CO") 
000 



TOTAL riNAL C'J«A.'!3 



» 1.? 

)).) 
1*.J 
J'.O 

I). I 

i.O 



;sv rxpDKT rt3 state fin ^l'^ 



0.9 
CO ' 
0.0 



c.s 

CO 
0.9 
CO 
CO 
• 0,0 
0.0 
961.1 
0.0 
0.0 

c.l 



VALVE ADDED COMPONENTS 



Ca:iPKNSATION OF EMPLOVEES 




249.4 


:iET ITITF.REST 




1.6 


INDIRECT DUSI?IESS TAXES 




G.6 .. 


BusiTJESs TRAMSFER pav>2:;;ts 




.6 


CAPITAL CCNSUriPTION ALLOWANCES , 




16.6 


PP.OFIT': TYPE INCOV£ 




52.5 ■ , 


TGT.'JL VALUE AD^^D 




327.3 


ALLOCATED TO iriFOlO'-ATION 

1 : ■ 




327.3 



2 30 300- F'ublic Bui Id i ng Furniture 



SIC 2531 Public Building and Related Furniture 

Kstablisbniotits primtirily eiiRaged in uiaiiufa^'turing furniture for.scboob. 
. theft teri^. assembly balls, churcbei^. and libraries. Establlshnieuts primarily 
engaged in njanufacturing seats for public conveyances, an well as seats for 
automobiles aud aircraft, are* included in tbla industry. Establishments pri- 
marily engaged in manufacturing stone furniture are classified in In.dustry 
3281, and concrete furniture in Industry 3272. 



.Vlrcraft 8*»atR v 
Automobile ftt>atf( 
KpDcbcs for public buUdinK,*i 
Klackboardf*. wood 
Bleacher flcatln;r. portabl<^ 
Obftlrs; portable folding: wood or 
mstal 

Ctinrch furniture, except stone or 
concrete 



Furniture: ffisembty hall, church, 
Ubrary. sc!''ool. theater, and other 
public buUdlng 
Pews, church 
Railroad anats . 
SeaTii.-aatomoblle'and uircraft 
Sonti for public conveyanc.'eM 
Spring units for seata, made from 
purchased wire 



We are only interested in pubric building- furniture, used in 
the provision of an informational service or P.ctivity, e.g. 
school desks , QUtitorium scats, library furniture. Omitted 
from the accounting are a variety of non-informational 
furniture such as public conveyance seats (transportation) / 
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stadium seats and bleachers (entertainment services) and 
church pews (undetermined) . In all, soir-B 61% of the 
industry's output ^ was allocated to informational durable 
gobds . 



10 INDUSTRY 230300: PUBLIC BUILDING FURNITURE 
5 Million (Current) 
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VALUr ADDED CO^ONEJITS 



COMPKNSATinN OF Eyi>LOYEES 


179.0 


■ NET I^:TF.PE.^T 


1.0 


INDJRFCT BUSINESS TAXES 


, ^.'^ 


s.'. Bi;.^I!!L3S TP.ViSFSR PAYh3NTS 


. 4 


:* CAPITAL CO:;SU:-'.PTION* ALLOVJAMCSS 


7.5 


PROFIT TYPE TNCOlffi 


17.0 


TOTAL V/\LUL AIj^ED 


20 8. > 


' 60. C a ALLOCATED TO INF?:iKATICN 

A . 


126.5 
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• ' i - O / :V /) IJ S T RY ri24 : PAPER A::D A L LIED P RODU CTS 



■Industry ^24 includes all paper and allied paper products 
except containers and boxes. ,At the 4-digit SIC level, 
these industries include pulp mills, paper mills, paper- 
board mills, envelopes., sanitary paper products, wallpaper, 
building paper, and converted paper. ' The information 
component of I-O ??24 is limited only to those paper products 
which are used in conveying, writ ten or printed messages, 
such as in books , magazines , newspapers, and letters. All 
paper products which are primarily used for non-informational 
purposes have been "cleaned" out of this industry (e.g., facial 
tissue, lining paper , napkin stock, rope or jute paper, toilet 
tissue, toweJs, and so on). 



Arbiind 2 8 . 74% of the Paper 
to in forma t ion nondurable 


industry ' s 
goods . 


output was 


a llocated 


rt 


OUTPUT 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


VALUE 
ADDED 


TOTAL INDUSTRY 


If^ ,733 


2,673 


6,19 3 


INFORMATION 


4 , 809 ■ 


76 8 ^ 


1 539 


NON- I NFORMAT I QN 


11 ,924 


1,905 


4,654 


UiFO % GNP 




" 0.10 


0.19 



De tailed Industry Reports 



240200 Pap'-r 1 1 1 Products 



SIC 2621 Papi.»r MillH. Except Building Paper Mills 

Establisbiuetits prinurily enRHKed in uiamifuctnrinR i>ui>or (except bullUin;; 
I«iper-lQdn.str7 from wood pulp and other fibers, and which may also 

niapufactiire converted par>er profiiicts. Pulp mills combined with paper mills, 
and^uot feparately rk^ported. are also included in this industry; where 
Bei>arately reiwrted. they are classilled Ui Industry 2011. Establishaients 
primarily #»n{;aKed in manufacturing oniverted paper products from purchased 
paper stock are classified in Grouini 2G4 or 20,1. 

NewA tablet pftp^r. made Id paper 
mills 

Paper. except building paper: 
abAorbeDt. blbttlng. bonU, book. 



Hflft ptiper. nmUe lu ;/ar>^r mills 
Itrlslol bf)arU. r..a.!r tn p^'P'^r mills 
Capacitor pap»tr. made In paper 
mlllii 

CleaoslDiC tissue Rtock 
(JODdensor paper, made in paper 
mills 

Kaclal tl»«ue atocW, made Id paper 
mills 

GlaaAlne wrapping paper, made in 

paper milts 
Grea^epr of wrapping paper, raadf? 

Id paper mills 
CrotiDr^ "wood paper 
Hanging paper ftrnllpaper stock>, 

m.nde In pno*?r mills 
Km ft wTajiplng r^opT made in. 

paper mllN • 
Lining paper, Tuade In |*«jper mills 
if a nil. 1 wru;>plng ;wiiK«r. njnd«> In 

pap<>r mills 
Mltk filter disks, madfc Id paper mill 
Napfcln stot'k. paf'^r 



catalog, cignrett**. corer. filter, 
lltbograph, matrix, offaet, tissue, 
wrapping, etc.— made In paper 
■ mlLlfl 

Paper mills, except building paper 

mlUs 
Parchment paper 
Poster paper, made In paper mllla 
Prlntltig paper 

aope and Jute wrapplne paper, made 

tn pAper mills 
Rotograrure paiK?r 
Shipping sack naper. made In paper 

mills 

TaKboard. maue In paper mills 
Text paper 

Thin paper, nude In paper rallH. 
Toilet tissue afook 
Toweling paper, made In paper mill' 
\%'rltlng paper, made In, paper xi-llLa 



-Ill- 

The Census of Manufacturers presents a detailed breakdown 
of paper products produced in mills, and the job of separating 
the informatioh from other products is. quite straightforward. 
There is no problem retaining newsprint, coated paper, and 
book paper, or throwing out packaging. paper , toilet tissue, 
and paper towels. Table 38 reveals that 56% of the industry 
cah be allocated as an information good. 

TABLE 38; BREAKDO^VN OF THE PAPER MILL INDUSTRY OUTPUT 

($ Millions, 1967) 



, 10 


SIC PRODUCT 






CODE 


CODE 


PRODUCT NAME ■ ' 


VALUE 


240200 


2521100 . 


Newsprint 


321.8 




2621200 


Publication & printing 


151% 4 




2621236 


Body stock 


.41.2 




2621250 


Other groundwood 






2621300 ir-^' 


Coated printing-., paper 


818.1 




2621400 


Book paper, uncoated 


613.3 




2621500 


Bleached bristols 


218.2 




2621600 


Writing and related 


986.0 






INFORMATIOtTpA&E^l PRODUCTS 


3150.0 




2621 


TOTAL I-APERMILL PRODUCTS 
INFO AS % OF TOTAL OUTPUT 


5574.5 
56.6 



Source: Census of Manufacturers, 1967, Table 6A 



10 INDUSTRY 240200: PAPER MILLS, EXCEPT BUILDING PAPER 
S Million (Current) 

FINAL DEMAND COMPONENTS 
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TtZ 


STATt 


r:M zzs 


l^ti 

2*11 

2*il 






ecu 

o.oco 
o.:go 

0.001 


Hit, 2 

s. r 

29.0 


SSIl.t 

ai.k 

1.7 
20.0 






itoti 


Wt.l 
9.0 


)1.« 


«1.* 


1)0.1 
0/0 
0.0 
9.0 






MLOCATVi TO 






]«.0 
It. 4 


0.0 
0.0 


113.1 
71.9 


l]*.l 

VI. 4 


>:.« 

11.0 


SI. 7 


<4i0lc7 
3jl.O 



vaLlte added components 



\ 



COMPENSA'PION OF 'EMPLOYEES 
NET INTKREST 
INDIRECT BUSINESS TAXES 
BUSINESS TRANSFER^ PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION 'ALLOWANCES 
PROFIT TYPE INCOME 




1512.3 
57.1 
60.1 
5.6 
■.. 400.2 
14.2 


TOTAL VALUE ADDED X 
56.51% ALLOCATED TO INFOWtATION 




2049.5 
1158.2 


* it 


■k 
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2 4 04 00 E n v o lap iis_ 



SIC 2G42 Envelopes 

Kstnhlishments ;)riniarily in innnufjicturin;; mvfloiH'es of any de- 

scription-Troiii purchiisctK^aitor nnil paixTboard. Kstnblisliiufnis priiiuuily 
eugagcd iu nuinufacti riiik' itaiH*ttTit's (l.oNed >tutionfry) ari' classiHed in 
Industry C04l.>. 

Kuvelr>f»efl. prlntp»! or uupriuted : jmptjr, f;Ias}<Ini', cellophuiio. anil pliofilm — 
made of fiufCha-i»fU mat»-r1alr< 



The Envelope i.ndust ry ' s ^output in 1967 was $.^46.1 million, 
of which ^85.2 million was sold to final demand. All 
envelopes are .counted as information goods as.- they are 
primarily used in mailing le'tters rather than"" packaging 
or some o.ther non-information use . 



10 INDUSTRY 240400: E:J\'KL0PES 
S Million (Current) 

Cr./LM.'D COMPONENTS 













N t;:i 




CPhTB*/T . l»£Ctl?'S 0,003 S,l 


1.1 


\ 

\ C,* 11, * 
10.1 \ . 


11.1 


):.) 

5.0 
0.0 




WAt riKAL Dt.SCO 
AiLOCATlD TO :n»OwaTIO« 


= i.a 0.0 


33.1 0.^ 13.4 


11.1 





VALUE MINDED COMPOXClITS 



CCMPEN'SATIO:: nr. EMr V^ES 


188.3 


NET irtTF.RKST 


1. 3 


:n::irect b-jsiness taxes 


3.5 


DUSIt:E5S TRTiN'SFES PAYX^NTS 


. 3 


CAPITAL CON'SfJMPTION ALLOWANCES 




PROFIT TYPE INCOl'iE 


5.7 ' 


TOTAL VAL'JE ADHEI^ 


208.9 


ALLOCATED TO INFOPi^ATICN* 


■ 208.9 
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240 701 'C oat:<G».<j and Glazed Papers 



SIC 2641 Paper Coating and Glazing 

• ^ .Establish'inect.s jirinmrilv ^eaiga^peiJ in moi^facturing coated, glazed, or 
* *. ' ^'arnishetl paper: from purchased iwjjver. . PZstnhUshments primarily engaged 
In ;4nanuradt''irlng carbon imper are dassiflt*^ in Industry 3055 and photo- 
grapihic'and bloeprint imi)er in Industry 38G1.*' 



■ Br(*ad wrapprrn, waxed or 

laqtloated ; Txia(l« f roni purcba»eU 

mnterlals 
Cpllophncc adhesive lape, maclFfrom 

purcbaped materlalfi 
Cyaled paper (except photographic. 

cnrbon. and abrai^tve paperj : 

conlc^ ■ book, .doth Meed, fancy. 

j?^mined. Riazpii. waxed, oiled. 

metallic covered, and pcameled — 

mfldr from purchased paper 
CoDdz-user paper, made from pur- 

ch».^«l paper 
K> cloth and paper : mnde from 

purchased materials ^ 
i*'l7 PH.per, made from purcbafted 

pai*er 

Gummed tipf . cloth dnd paper base : 
.made from purchasi'd m^aterlals ' 
Labels, gummed: unprlcled. cloth' 
. and i«per base — made from , pur. 
cbaoed materials 



Lltmui pap«r 

Masking tape, made from purchased 

materials 
Soap Impref^cated papers aod paper 
't^'^sIi cloths made trom purcnaned' 

materials 
T.ir "paiHT. except building or roof- 

liif:: made frura purchased paper 
Tbernioplai^tic coated paper, made 

from i»urcl:a>ied paper ^ 
TowHettey. pre-moisteaed. made 

from ptvrcbAHed materials 
Triini:f«?r p;»per. Kold and sliver; 

nia<le from purcbaned paper 
Waxed pniMT made from purchased 

paper 

NVrnpplcf; paper, waterproof: made 
from purchnHed materials 



Most of the industry's output was in the form of non-in formation 
paper goods, such as bread wrappers, delicatessen paper , frozen 
food cartons, scotch tape, and other special purpos-e laminated 
papers. The information goods componeat was exclusively in 
SIC 2641, coated printing papers (e.g»/ magazines and brochures) 
plus a few »ii:ems in the gununed paper stock, such as bumper 
stickers and labels. 

10 INDUSTRY -2 40701: PAPER COATING AND GLAZING ' 
. S Million (Current) 
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9.8 
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0.0 42.) 



•AL'JK ADDED COMPONENTS 



- COMPEN?ATrO:i C.T EyPT.vV/KES 
NET Zr.'Tr.VSST 


3-.^. 7 
3.G 






indirect nusin'f.ss taxes 
dusi::e.s.s tp^atisfkr pay.'-ds'ts 
CAPITAL co>;si;:'.?TioN allowances 

— PROFIT-^r^E~Ii:CO:fiE . ' 


12.2 
1.2 
34.4 
170.6 






tot;iL v'vLue adde:: 

30.Bj«i ALLOCATED TO li.TCr VaTICN 


556. 7 
^171.6 







Y 

X~0 INDUSTRY ff26: PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

The Printing' and Publishing industry ^ includes the following: 
newspapers; periodicals; book printing and publishing; 
miscellaneous publishing; commercial printing ; manifold 
•business forms, bankbooks, and binders; greeting card ■ 
publishing; and miscellaneous printing services. There are 
few conceptual problems in the first few industries ->^the 
news media, book publishers, and the like ~ since ti?ey are 
clearly producers and distributors of knowledge, nevps , 
educational information, market information ^(in the- 
advertising content), and so on. I have omitted from this 
industry a variety, of commercial printing products which are 
not information carriers such as printing on metal, printing 
cellophane b.^gs , decalcomanias , playing cards, seals, and 
printing designs on tpilet paper. 

Around 95.36% of the Printing and Publishing industry's 
output was allocat'?d to information^. nondurable goods. 



TOTAL INDUSTRY 
VlNFORMATIOM ' 
NON- INFORMATION 
INFO % GNP 



OUTPUT. 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


VALUE . 
ADDED 


10,780 


5,760 . 


10,991 


10 ,280 


5,;49.3 


10,224 


500 


267 


767 




0. 72 


1.29 



Detailed, Industry Reports 



26 V LuO 



SIC 2711 



V 



\ 



Newspapers: PublishinK, PublishiiiK and PrintinR 

i:!»tablij4lvan>itH primarily engaRed in publishioK ne\:*papers, or in publish- 
ing and priDtinK ncw>-;>apcr5! These establishments carry on the various 
operatioDs nece«^sary for issuioR oewjipapera, iacluding; Ihe gathering of news 
aiid tht? propa; Uon of editorials and advertisements, but may or may not 
jiorform their ov. printinR. Commercial prlotinp Ls frequently carried on by 
establishmPDts enKaJjed in pnblishiag and printing newspapers, but, even 
though the commerrinl priotinp may be of major importaoce, such establish- 
meotJ are Includod io thia iidii-Niry. Establishments not engaged In publishing 
newspapers, bnt which print or lithograph newsi>apers for publishers, are 
classified in Industry 2751 or Industry 27o2. News syndicates are classifledln ■ 
Service Inaustries (Industry 73.11). 

Newspaper brftoch offices, editorial 
tTi ■ 



CommerrMl prlntlDj: and n^w««paper 

prlntlne and newKinHM»r public- 
InC cmDbined 



advertislnj: 

Newspapers : publlshloc aod print* 
inj:, or pabllahfnjr ouly (with or 
wltboot commercial prlatlac) 



\ 



\ 
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The Newspapers industry sold\$i, 454\ million to final demand, 
mostly in the form of persona'i^ consumption expenditures. 
The' advertising revenue generated by newspaper classified 
and display ads was transferred into- the Advertising industry 
This practice follows National income. Accounting convention . 
The industry final demand, the-^/xi.-. composed only of subscrip 
tion and newsstand sales; the ind^ustry\ generated $i,210 
ihillion in value added, or .4% of\GNP. \ 



10 INDUSTRY 2 60100: NEWSPAPERS 
$ Million (Current); 



FirjAL de:^and compcneuts 



stc 



hMM or 17ZH 



till «C-i»«»f«S 



ft.* 

0.0 
2.1 



TOTAL r:s«, CD<A\0 
AUOCATIS TO ZKrCWUTIOti 



1*5*, I 



VALUE ADDED CCXPGN'ETJTS 



COMPEMSATIOII OF EMPLOYEES 


2Z88,7 


NET IMTKREST 


3.3. 


INDIRECT BUSINESS TAXES 


27.3 


BUSINESS TRANSFER ?AY>ENTS 


13,4 


CAPITAL coNSUMPTicK allcwa::ces 


183.6 


PROFIT TYPE INCOME 


694.2 


TOTAL VALUF ADDED 


3210.5 ■ 


ALLOCATED TO IMFOR^IATION 

L — '' 


3210.5 



■26 0 2-0 0 Periodicals 



SIC 2721 Periodicals: Publishing. Publishing and Printing 

EsUbiishments primarily engaged in publisbinf; p^dodicals. or in preparing, 
publishing, and printing periodicals. These establishments carry on the 
various operations necessary for issuing periodicals, but may or may not 
perform their ovmi printing. Establishments not engaged in publishing periodi- 
cals, but which print or lithograph periodicals for j)ublisher8. are classified in 
Industry 2751 or Industry 2752. 



Coi.^le books: pubUablKK print* 

ing. or yjbliibiDr olIj 
ICaCuIon : (^abUnblotc >cd printlnc. 

or pDb(lflb!Dff odIj 



Pf rloUlCAls : publUblnic and print* 

loff. or pobfliblng only 
Statistical report* (periodicals). 

pabUahln£ ot 
Trade Joannls. pablltblog of' 



l::i8 
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The Periodicals industry's 1967 output of $1,008 million was 
entirely allocated to information. Sales to final demand 
totaled - $^850 . 1 million, or some .1% of GNP, and included a' 
variety of publications ranging from comic books to academic 
journals. As with the Newspaper industry, all advertising 
rexrenues have been trans:*"erred out of the Periodi^9al industry 
and into advertising. The industry generated $1.1 billion in 
value added. . 



10 INDUSTRY 260200: ?EI.IODICALS 
$ Million (Current) 



FlNAIi DE^'AND 'C0:-1PQNENTS 



5;c 



ICS? (XTPLT 



JTii CC'.TB*cT -cat • "15C *£CtJ»'S 




. 2.0 




VAL'JE ADDED COXPON'EMTS 



COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES 
'NET IN'TKREST 
INDIIIECT BU3ir:7SS TAXEE 
BUSINESS TPANSrER PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL CON*SU:<PTI0N ALLO'.vA^XES 
PROFIT TYPE INCO:X , 



933.9 
► 1.2 
'17. 9 
4.-1 
57.1 
136.5 



TOTAL VALUE ADIiED 
ALLOCATED TO INFORJ^ATION 



ilSl.O 
1151.0 



* * 1^ * 

4 



260 301 Book Pu blishing 

SIC 2731 Books: Publishing, Pubiishing and PrintinK 

EsUbUshments primarily cngaRed in publishing only, or in p'lblishiug and - 
printing books and pamphiets. BwtablishmenU primarily enf:aged in print- 
ing or in printing and binding (but not publishing) ■ books and pamphlets are 
classified In Industry 273?. 

Book club*, pubilahln^ PonJphWta publUhtng »nd printing. 

Bocki; piit>n<*hlnK «ni! printing, or or ptiDUitilnc only 
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The Book Publishing industry, with a $2,326 million output , 
and a $2,033 million sales to final demand, accounted for 
.3% O'f final demand in 1967 , a rather small amount considering 
trre -ubiquity and centrality of publishing as an informati^on 
aqtivity^The new data-based Publishing industry is not 
considered ^airt^-^Qf the Publishing industry, but shows up m 
tha Miscellaneous Business Services (I-Q" #730100). 



10 INDUSTRY 26C:i01: BOQX Pl'BLISHIN'G 
$ xillior. (Currcr.t) 
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CC-1PFSS--.7I0:: OF EMPLOVEES * 448. 2- 

r.ST I.N'TFRKS.T 3.6 

iNDiRrcr b-js:::KS3 taxks 3.3 

r/JSIVESS TPASSFHR ?AY:*^V73 3.4 

C/^?:tal coS3U.vr7:nN a:.icv;;o:ces ,..24.2 

PKCrIT TYPE :::COME ' '27^:7 

■ TCT/VL VALUE ,\?j2Zn 792.4^ 

ALLOCATED TC INFCP.^'^-wIOS 79 2.4 



* * 



SIC 2732 Book i*rintiiig & 

Kstablishn«»nL*< primarily enKacetl in printinc only or in prlntlnR and bind- 
ing iHHik.s nnd i).iini>hleL«?. l>ut not t'ljcnct^d in puljlishing. E-stnbUshmenta 
primnrilr enpapfi in pnbiishinK. or in puMishins aui\ printing books and 
pjiii!T>hlrts are <-Ias«;i{i<Hl in ludtistry l!7;il. E<tfll»li>Inii*'nUj fnCHC€H3 In both 
pnntinc and bindiiii; »»ooks.*bat priiniirily biudiiiK tKuks pri7:t<»d f»I^\vhpre, are 
rlH.ssincd in InduJrtry -^89. 

HftokR : printlnp printlOK and tjJnd- Pxiapbl<*l8 : printlnp. or prlottn; 

loff— not publlxhlnc and MndliiS"— not publlRbtng 

11*.' music: printing, printinc «n<l 
'ujuJtcK— not putllshlaj: 
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This industry is distinguished from.. the previous two m that 
its expenses are almost entirely incurred in the processing 
of information goods rather than ''the production of original 
information. It is the manufacturing arm of the Publishing 
industry. Of a <5896 . 7 million gross output, sales to final, 
demand accounted for only $39.6 million, or less than .Ol't 
of GNP and value added amounted to $389 million of .5% of 
GNP. "By comparison , the Government Printing Office in 
fiscal year 1967 spent $20.7 million on obligations of $23.3 
million V . 

.10 INDUSTRY 260302 t DOCK PRINTING ^ 
. . '$ >iilllon fCurrcnt) 

FINAL DEMAND COMPONENTS . 

»*>» i<'«.Li.CC»'lO 0.^0 

>TW CC*1>&CT -Oa« . vilC aiCII^U 0,000 

CDfc*»»C*. »0.» , 3,00" 

}Tllff«« MikC ■tCd'r) 0.000 



.TtTTM, riHW. CtRWO , 0,B 0,0 ->.* »•.• i*'* >*•• 

■ W-LOCATIO TO IHPOWifcTlO* 



Ill* 

1: 



•t.t 
«.■ 

e.o 
o.e 



VAM'E ADDED COMPONENTS 



ccv.PFNsr.rro*: of E,>.pr.oYr.ES 


31S.6 


NET i:;rrt"ST 


1.2 


isnnrcT h'jstntss taxts 


4.2 


BUSIIXSS TPvM:SFER PAYVr.NTS 


2.8 


CAPITAL C0i:St;Mi'TION ALLCVWTCES 


29.3 


PROFIT Ti'PE ISCOyX 


35.8 


TOTAL VALUE AHOFD 


388.9 


ALLOCATED TO INFOR^^'J^TION ' 


' 388,9 



26 0 40 0 }JS se- 



ts Pud : 1 ^ r.i ii ^ 
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SIC 2741 Miscellaneous Publishing 

Establishments primarily enRaj^l Id miscellaueous publishing actlrltlw. pot 
ol..<»whpre classin^'O; whether cu- not engageii iu priutinR. Establ shmenU 
primarily en^ca^eU in offering flnandnl. cn^iU or other business serrlc^. and 
which may publish directories a^> part of this ^H.rvi^^ are not included in this 
industry but arc rlassiHed in Sprvlc- Industries 



AtU*****^: publNhlng and prlnrtnc or 

im'jllihlni: oulr 
n*,..k. musl'*? publlshlnc an-I iirtnt- 

U.»: (ir pnbli-hlnff onlj 
ratiilok-s ". tnihlWhInR nml printing, 

..r tiiiMlshlnff only 
iHr»H-tMn»"< : !"il»l!?hlnt: end i-rlnt- 

Inc. «'r ^rfjhlishloe ouly (not h'lb- 

<;i.»U' P«>V4T«; (inapH) : imhithhin^ 
niul prlntiiii:. ur publNhloc onlv 

(;ii{({»-k: puMl^ihlni: BO'l prtnnni: '>r 
l..itin'<hlii? onlj (not ».ab<rr:p:U>Q 



Mops : publUhlnc and printing, or 

publlsbiDi: onlj 
ra:*-rn*. paper: publiuljlnr and 

priL,:ltn:. or publlsliluR oo'y 
Uiicp irark proirram? : publlfliinff 

aD>l prlnttnc. or puMlBhlnjf only 
^:h.^p[•lnu• np-tvc : publishing «na 

printlii^, nr publi'hlDB only 
Tw-tinicftl ma Duals and papers : pnb- 

IiNlihic and printing, or publltn- 

T^-lopho" e dlrmorlM: publlablnp 
aui prliitlnc. or publliblnif only 



i4i 

ERIC 
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One of the largest items ,in 260400 is "pattern^," a curious 
specimen • since the information embodied in the tissue, is 
•literally destroyed in^th$ act of consumption. Ai;Tiotber' 
•large item is the information good par excellence — the 
.telephone directory and the catalog. These two produces 
are quite vulnerable to impact by computer technology; but 
not coincidentally , they are now treated as free goods by 
providers of services (retailr utilities) and are hardly ever 
sold at marginal cost. The impact of the computer will be 
towfold: (i) some catalogs will become unnecessary or Mess 
necessary as computers take on the job of, say, dispensing 
-4:ele]?^oti€^-nAiml:^r^-or--desc merchandise, and (ii)* some 

private markets may form as th^-.gomput^rize.d catalog service 
becomes more versatile and powerful, up to the level of an 
information storage and retriej/al information utility. 



10 tNDUSTRY 2G0400;' .KISCELLAIIEOUS PUBLISHING 
5 Million (Curreut) \ 
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.12.C 
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TOTAL TlHAl, C£MA>D " 








*o.* 


fjii 0.4 


l.V 






• 1.1T« AUjOCATCC to ^NrOICUTlOM 




U7.4 
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-o.« 


4.* 0.« 


l.» 134,3 






VALUE ; 


.DDED 


COMPONEM 


TS 










COMPENSATIO?; OF EMPLOYEES 












280.5 


<• 




NET i:;terkst 












■J.-. 5 






INDIRECT BUSINESS TAXES 












14.5 






DUSINXSS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
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CAPITAL .CONSUMPTION ALLOWICES 










9.6 






PJCOFIT TYPE 1NC0>S 












76-8 






^ TOTAL VALUE- ADCED 












385.2 ' 






91.17% ALLOCATSD^ TO INFOKMATI 
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351.2 - 





* * * * 
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2 1; 0.5 0 0 Com in u r c i a 1 Pr in t i ng 



SIC 2751 Commercial Printing, Except Lithographic 

Esiahlisairienta primarily i»nKaKwl in t*ommerci»\l or job printing, except 
lithojjrnphic. '^Thi» in lust ry includes jjimuthI pritjtiiif? sl>op8, as well as shops 
spO";'i:iHzlu>; ii.» i)rintin>; r.fWspaiHTs niul piTiotlienls f<jr othors. aud those 
which siH.fializ.e in gravurt*, rotogrtivuri*. and scrwn printing. Establlsh- 
monts primarily erijjnKed in printing; books, without i»ubl»shlnj:. are dassiflod 
in Industry 2732. and prectini; card>; in Industry '^771. Kstablishnients pri*, 
marily i*nga^;ed in printili^ from lithoKraphlr plat?s ure rlassitifd iu Industry 



2752. 



l\n\i:. t^lluphane. priDtloc of 
ItrrHd wraj>jH»n«. ptiutiof; of 
UnslncsH forniH. fxa>pt maalfold : 

T'rtntlQj; of 
(''aI<>QiIarH. priotlnc of 
i'anU. prlDtlD^ of 
(7atQlitKH. priutlnj; ouly 
Circulnrs, liriotlnj; of 
^rolur printing (tiitt Utboprapby) 
4*ouiions. prindnj; of 
I^HmlcomiiQlaji («.lry traoifer^), 

strofo process 
IMrev'torirH. prlnttoc oolj 
Kiii)H>i«Hiu(; paptrr 
KntTHVloj;, platelens 
KDvelopr*, printioc of 
J*ai-slii)lle. lettpn*, prlDtiof; of 
KqhMoq platen, prlotloffot 
Klf xofrrnphlc prlotlDf; 
Ouniuipd lnbf>U and 84>ai8 except 

t'hristiitas. iluster. etc.. Heals : 

prtuilnf: or eintwt.-'Jnj; oaly . 
Iniprlnlini; 

Labnis. pnutUii; ur ptulxiKslDC only 
Ix'irtTK. c ircular nnd form; prlotlos 
ot 

yi^cnz\nr>. prlDtlnc oal; 

M:tii>. printing only 

MfniM. |irlntlnc ot 

Musli , ohcrt : prlntlDK ouly 

"Nowr-pRiTrs. prlotlDconly 

I'f litKllral"'. prlnttnc Vmly 

Phi»t,>Tr;\vur*- priutlnc 

I'!it>tnK' cJtr'iH. HXcHjkt tltbocrapb^ 

pKfit rnrds. picture; poiotloff of 

rontPM. printing of 



Prlntlnj:. commerclaroc^ob : except 
litbo^rupby and offh/t 

PrintiLK ; ^raviirf. Vhotoirravure, 
rotary pbotojrravu^e. and roto- 
gravure , . ^ , 

Printing, letterpres/» ; Kcrtreen and 
tlexopraphlc 

PrlntluK. screen: eici-pt oii textll« 

Rca<ly prints . . , , 

KotofTravure printing platen and 
cylinder! , . 

ScheclHl»*», transportatlou ; print 
InjT of* 

Screen printing, except on textiles 

Screen printing; ou (;Iass. nietal. 

plantlc and painter 
Si'uls. except Cbrifltmo?. E' ster. etc. 

doaU: prlntfnj; or emboS!«lng only 
Souvenir cards, printing: of 
Stationery, printing of 
Taj;?, except Cbrlstninx. Eftat<?r. 

etc.: prlntlnj; or embosslnj; only 
Tciepbonc directories, printing only 
Therraopraphy 
Tickets, printing of 
Trading :itamp<f. prlntloj; of 
Vlsltlnc card.f. printing; of 
Wrapptrra. printing; of 



SIC 2752 Commercial I^rintinjj, LithoRraphic 

K^Lablishnients ijriniarily t-n^TiKt-d in i>riiirinK by the litho;,'rai>hic process. 
The greater part of thi* work in this industry is iK'rforuicd on a job or custom 
basis : but in somo case.s lithop-aphcd calendars, maps, posters, decalcomanias, 
*etc.. are mado for salt*. OffA't i>rint<n;;. photo-offset printinc, and photo- 
lithojo-aphini; are also inclutl^d in this industry. Establishments primarily 
engaged In Utbographiu;; bonks and pnmi)hlets, without publishing, are classi- 
fied In Indui3try 2732. and grroeting <Tirdi» in Industry 2771. 



AdverLlnlnc pi>3tpr!«, lltbf);:rnphed 

Atla!»e*». IlthOKrapbiHl 

Billhead*, llthocraphftl 

Hread wrappers, litbo^rnphinc only 

BUHlQeM forms, exci'pt manifold: 

Iltboi;rapbed 
Calendars, lltbocrapbpd 
Canli*. Hthncrapblnt: only 
Clrculam. llthotrraphpd 
Coh'T canl"t. pclnt offset prtntlnc 
Colo: lltbocrapby 
Coupoor«. lltbi'craiihinj: .i? 
Dcr.tl .^>manla? idry tran«?«?r . 

llU,o;:rapbed 
Fasblou plat^. llthoprai.b»*tl 
I^b**lH. llthoj^TBpbeU 
I^ttern. circular arnl fnrin ; lltho- 

KraphiHi 

Lltbo;rraphlc plates or Kionei. pr^p- 

arotion of 
Llthofrmphlnj: on m*ta or r'ip^'r 
Lltboplate^. cnilne<l or f»th»*r»iRe 

prrr-a r'»d 
jfnp^ M'h't^rnpblcc only 
ileun^. UttJ'.'^irtiph*^' ; 



OSsCt prlntinj; 
Pboto-lltbof;rapbln^* 
Pboto-offspt printing 
Plauoi^rapblnf; 
Playlnj; cards, lltbo^'runbed 
Post canlj*. picture: Utho;n"apbed- 
Ponters. UtboRmpbed 
Prlntisp from lltbojcraphlc plates 
Printing, offset 
Prlntlnc. pbotO'Offt»<?t 
ScbeduiifS tninsportatloa : lltbo- 
(n^phe-! 

Seals, except Cbristii.as, Kanter. 

ef,, lltboprapbed " - 
Souvenir carcl.<<, HtbOKrnpbcd 
Tacs. except Christmaj*, Easter. 

etc. llthORrapbed 
TlcketJi, lltbojjrapbed 
Trading stamps, lltbo^rapbed 
Transferrlnj: desl^^ (Utboprapb- 

Inc) 

Trn D ers. deca I c<>zq a n I a and ry, 

Itthoirr&pbcd 
ViwltJDjr cards. J^Lhoj-rapbed 
Wrapptnj;. lltboj;r«pblnc of 
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The Commercial Printing industry contains a wide 'variety of 
non-informational goods, such as play'ing cards, printing 
on metal', wrappers (althouoii it may be argued that the label 
information on commodities could contain a great deal of 
consumer information . as required .by law). Of the $3,229 
million industry output, $2,491 million or /some 77.15% 
— was allocated to information. / 



A large amount of offset and lithography is .done within 
firms, in commercial printing "quasi-industries . " Most 
of this type of printing activity will be accounted for in 
Chapter 9 . ■ y 
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VALL'E ADDED COMPONENTS 



coMPKNSATin:; of employee? 

NET INTnRFST 
INDIRECT BUSINESS TAXES 
BUSINTSS TTIANSFER PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL CONSUr-'J'TION ALLOWANCES 
PROFIT TYPE INXOr'iE 


2556.1 
5.9 
40.5 

209.5 ^ 
391.0 


TOTAL VALUE ADDED 
77.15% ALLOCATED TO Ti;fOR;IATION 


3206.3 
2473.7 



ria nl fold Business Forms 



SIC 276K Manifold Business Forma 

Establishments primarily enpjged iu de^ipiing aud printing, by any process, 
special forms for nse in the operation of a business, in single aud multiple 
8et5, including carbonisy'i or interleaved with fnrlwn or othertrise processed 
for multiple reproduction. 



Antocraphic register fonns.. printed 

HDfflDe».ii form.'t. masLfold 

CoDtiDiioun foriDi. oIBc« nod bufll- 
DMs : carboDlceil or otbrrwis^ 
proc«»«*cd for roultlplf ' reprodnc- 
Uoo 



Kan fold forms 
Sal^s booka 
Strip forma 

formi) 
Unit Kti (manifold 

fonni) 



(madlfold builneaa 
boBlneta 
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The manifold business fprm is rapidly becoming a computer- 
related product- Multiple forms printing by computer now 
accounts for most of the markcc; and in many cases,, the 
reproduction of computer files replaces the need to use ' 
mai\ifold forms. • " . •.' 



10 im>USTRY 260601: MANIFOLD BUSINESS FORMS 
S Million (Current) 

FIMAL DEMAND COXiPONENTS 



2.1 

C.C 
J.T 
Ji7 



0.7 
2.1 

CO 
0.0 



VALUE ADOED COMPONENTS 


COMPELS AT lOJ J Or EMPLOYEES 


417.2, 


^;ET IKTF.-RF.ST 


1.2 


INDIRECT BUSINESS TAXES 


8.3 


BUSINESS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


.7 


CAPITAL CO?JSUMPTION ALLOWA^ZCES 


35.0 


PROFIT TYPE INCOME 


50.2 


"TOTAL VALUE ADSED ' - 


512.6 ' 


ALLOCATED TO INF0R;*JVTI0N 


512.6 


* * * 





260602 Blankbooks and Loose-Lea f Binders 



SIC 2782 Bankbooks, Loose Leal Binders and Devicea 

Establishment*? primarily engaged in manufacturing blankbooks, loose leaf 
devices, and library binders ; and in ruling paper. 

peo 



AccoDDt booka 
Albnms 

BlADkbook maUoe 

Chart and jcraph paper. ru]<nl 

Checkbooks 

Dlarlea 

InrcDtory btankbookf 
Ledgers fUid ledgrr alxets 
Library binders, tooae teaf 
Look ]pAr devices and bla Jfni 



Loose leaf forms and fillers, 

ruled or printed only 
Memorandum books, printed 
Paper ruline 
Pass book : Dank. etc. 
Receipt books 
Kecoril aJbnms 
Sample books 
Scrapbooka 



Account books and columnar ledgers are increasingly being/ 
generated as computer printout rather than as preprinted tabular 
sheets.. In ^1967, the accounting sheets sales were $10.2 mil]:cT, 
The largest item in this industry is loose-leaf binders. 
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10 INDUSTRY 260602: BLAN}CBOOKS AND LOOSELEAF BINDERS 
, S Million (Current) 



FINAL DEMAND CCyJ?0NXNC5 



TOTXl r:sAL CEMASS 

w.LccATr.0 TO ;.srcKXA7;as 



2.) 



.3C» 
.DO 5 
.002 



10).! 
0.0 
2).t 



VALUE ADDEi CCXPONE^rTS 



coy?E^■SAT:n^• of KypLOVEES 

::?:t iNTr.uj=:sT 

i::niRKCT ii*jsi::Ess taxes 

BUSINTSS TRAXSFEU' ?AV:'iE::TS 
CAPITAL CCNSLWTION ALLCWA-NCES 
PROFIT TYPE INCOrti: 

TOT;^. value hDLZD 
ALLOCATED TO INFOroy^TICN ' 



199'. 7 
.4 
3.8 
.3 

ao.7 

229.7 
229.7 



2 607G0 Greeting Card s- 

S IC 2771 Greeting C*rd Publishing 

Establlshnicuts primarily engaged lu Ibe designing. publlsUlug. and print- 
ing by- any process oif greeting cards for all occasions. 



BtrthtlAT cardJ. except hand 
painted: printed, enfiraved. lltho- 
in^phfd. etc. 

Chrlntma* cardj, Bealft. and Ufca, cx> 
,cept hand j>&lnted: printed, en- 
graved, llthocT^plied. etc. 

Ea*tr^ cards, except hpud painted : 
printed, enffraved. lithographed, 
etc. 

GreetlDK carda. except haad 
painted: printed, engrared, lltho- 
grapbird. etc. 



Seals except band painted: Cbrlst- 
mas,, birthday, Valentine, £aater. 
etc. 

Tapi. Chrlatmoi. Easter, Valentine. 

ftc. except band painted 
ValentlDPi. except hand painted; 

printed, engraved, lltbograpneo, 

etc 



Mass produced personal communications products? 
consumers purchp^ed $385 rrallion in 1967 ~ nea 
::ach person. 



Why ' not? 
nearly $2 for 
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/ • ' 10 INDUSTRY 260700: GREETING CARD PUBLISHING 

J $ Million (Current) 



/ 

. stc 




n 0." irr*i -s? c 












tvpiRT res 


ST^Tt r:>j ;-,H 




















0.0 


















i,l J! . 


• lib. 9 


















• 0.0 




















' 




















0.0 






O.QOO 




l«.0 








.o!i C 


0.0 






O.OJO 


0.1 


0.' 








0.1 














0.3 




1.1 0,0 


CO ^zi.i 




0 


Ai^LCCATES TO :HJCn:UTlOt« 

















VALUK ADDED CCMPONCMTS 



cc^:?E:^s^TIo:T of e:-;ployees 


193.5 


:;e7 i::7Kr.r.sT 


.7 


INDIRECT n-jsi:;nss taxes 


15.5 


bi;3i>:ess t:?Aj\sfer payments 


. 3 


CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLOW/OtCES 


10.9 


PROFIT TYPE INCOME 


70.3 


TOTAL VALUE ADDED 


296.8 * 


ALLOCATED TO .INFOR^a^TIO^I 


296.8 



260801 



En ; ra v i nq and Pla 1 1.* Ft int J nq 



SIC 2753 EnKraving and Plate Prutting 

EstablishmentH prlniarily engaged In engraving and etching steel, copper, 
wood, or rubber plates: in usinjr these plates to print Mationerr, vialtinf? and 
other cardff. invitations. .maps, etc.: and in makiuB woodcuts for use in print- 
ing iUus'.Aiitions, iwsters. etc. Engravinff for purposes other than printing 
is classified in Industry 3479. 



AoDOUDcemcDtB. eop-avrd 

Bank not»rfi. eoprarcd 

Caleodars. eoicraTrd 

Cards, except crwtlnc cards: en- 

crarlDff or 
CurrcQCj, .eDcrarlDic of 
EmboKulDC piatM for-prlQtlojc 
EofrrftTlDC od copper, ste^l. wood. 

c*. rubber platfs. for prlDtlDC 

purptrtes 

ED^a-rlDC OD textile prlntloC mlli 
I RoirravtQc. itef^l line ^ tor prlotlac 

Etcbln;r oa copper, itefl. wcmmJ. or 
rubber piat<>«. for prlrtloR pur> 
posei , 



HalftoDea, ra^raveil 
iDTltatlODR. eajnuTed 
Maps, eoffrared 
Plate prtntloff •* 
Post cards, pdcture: eogrartd 
PrtDtiof; from euj^'ared and etcbed 
plate« 

Ke^urlty ctrtlfle&te«. eoeraTed 
StattODerr. eDKrar^d 
Sfock certificates, eofn^retl 
Sout-nlr canls, enRraVed 
Vlrttlnjr cardii, eDRTiiTed 
Woodcuts for Uf^e !□ prlatloc lUus- 
traUooa, piMtera. etc. 



This industry represents one of the last non-electronic 
portions of an otherwise highly computerized printing process, 
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10 iriDUSTRY 260801: ENGRAVING AND PLATE PRINTING 
S Million (Current) 



SIC 



FINAL DEMAN'I 



CCMPOl?ENTS 
Ty ?ce ccr 



tT/kTE riK SUM 



2T}30«I CCNtB»CT >»0«>< 0.003 



131.9 
C.9 



0.0 



0.) 
C,9 



0.0 • 
CO 

11. • 

0.) 
.13,1 

0.0 



VALL'E- ADDED COlPONEirS 



coy.pF.NSATmr; of evployees 
!iET irrTERTc;? 
i;:DiRiccT 3"js:r;rss taxes 
BuSiTiL'Ss TrAr:^;FEr% PAy:*E::?s 

CA?:7AL CONS'jyPTIO:.' r'vLL-CV/ANCES 
PRCFTT TYPE INCOriE 

TCTAL v;^'JE A::Dr.r> 

ALLOCATED TO Cr^^l^TION 



71,9 
t 
« A 

.8 
.0 



84.5 
B4.5 



B C O 



gir 27S9 Bookbindiaj: and Related Work ; - 

t^tablishmorits i)riraarily enRagod in »*ditioiK trade. jt>b. and library book- 
bimlinp; in book or tKiiJer bronzing. KiUlinc, and wlgiiip: in map and sample 
nioimtiiij;; and other scnrices relatwl to b<HikbindiDg. Fstiiblisbmenta 
I -iraarily* binding books printtsl elsowhero are classified in this industry, 
but thoP*- priaiarily bindinp books printed in the same eKtnbli>'hmtrnt are 
clu.ssified in Group 273, 



nev^Unc of cardji 

Hook ^Tildtn;:. broniinp. ed;:inf:. deck- 
Ilnp. pmbo*!stnc. and gold Klamp- 

nookblnaini; : odlllon, job. library. 

and trade 
Rrontlnc Ixwks. card*, or pap<?r 
Dlnplay mountlnff 
Kdjrtnp bookn. cardn. or paper 
Maiicarin*-*, bludlnff onlj 
Mounllnff of mapc and ■lla^lple^ for 

Ihe trade . 



iplilets. blndlnp onJy 

-r Itronrlnp, plIdLng, cdr^Dg. and 



Ffijiiplilets. blndlnp onJy 
r/ip»'r broni 

dfckUnRr 
I'anrr cuiTlnc. except dk cutting 
Rrbindin;; tKwke, Taagaitne*. or 

panipbleta 
Kcpnlrlatr books (bookblndlOK) 
Swalches and Mmplw. moantlng for 

the irftd<» 
Trade blndlnp acrrlwa 



Bookbinding is a s t rai aht forward manufacturing activity. 

It is included only because it is involved in book production 

on a contract basis. 
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10 INDUSTRY 260802: BOOKBINDIWG AND RELATED WORK 
$ ilillion (Current) 

FINAL DLMATsD COMPONENTS 



SIC 


sAj^ cr iTi.H %:■■? r'.'Tri'T 




ccr 




rZO STATC 


T'.H Qia 














0.0 














0.0 




L10A*av ai<>3Is& D,:.'3 










^'/O.O 










a!? ! 


so. a 


92.7 




cC'.:B»cr -0-^ . "lie Bccfsii-'s o,cc3 u.o 


u.o . 








0.7 




cc<ktK«cr mZ»K o.aoo ;«.o 


i«.0 








0.3 






















a. a 


2.7 0.0 


o.r 50.0 






Ai^^^ATLS TO iMrC^XATZM 










S2.T 



VALUE AODED COXi^ONENTS 







^-■^^QO<?r^:^?\T10]l OF E.«^J?LOYEES 
- ' Vet IN7F?.r.ST 

_ . -fftrstTTE^STpjiKsrER pav.^nts 

capital C0NSU.^'J»TI0N ALL0WA.\'CES 
_ PPOFIT TYPE INXO"^ 


193. 4 
.4 
1.5 
.1 
7.8 
3.6 


TOTAL vpx'JE ao::ed 

r ' ALLOCATED TO I^FOroCATION 


206.8 
206. 8 



[O' js o tting, Ph oto o ng ray i ng , 



El ec t ro t 7 pi ria ^nd S tereotypi ng 



'SIC 2791 



2793 



SIC 2T94 



TypesellinK 

EstublishmenU priuiarjlj enguRciJ iu lyiK-seltlnj; for the trade. Incladine 
advertisement typcsetfinK, 



Adrertl«**C3*»nt typeu**! tlac 
ComposUlon, haaii 1 for th** iirlui- 

In*: trade ' " 
Co[ni>osttlon. uiarhlne ;^^lini)t> i>e 

monntjpp. etc. -for thV printloL- 

trade 



PhotocompoBllIua 

T^pMettloff. for tho prlnllns: tradi- 
TypoRTaphtc »^mi>i>fliHon 



PhotoenRravinnf 

Establishnn.nt.<4 irrimnrily Pn^'jcfd in pn-imriii;: photoenKrnved „iatps Umlf- 
♦ones avA lln^ cuts). Those Pist:tbli-.hrT -ntn do not. as n rule, prlot fronj the 
plates which they auik*^, hut pr»-pnr- thrni Ur us.- by .ithers. 

L^luV^X^^^^^ Photoengraving for the trad. 

ElectrotypinK and -Stereotyping 

Ei^taMishuients priuiiirily »-npasred in preivarinj: eleetroty;io and st.-reofv.-. 
plate... Those establishmont.-* do not. as a rnlr. '/rint frwo the plates Wich 
they mnkt. tut prr;jar.^ them for use hv oth»T^ 



hese thi'ec- 
ndus t r 
c^r labl 



.ndus tries 



epro.^:ent the' fixe^d costs in the printina 
once the type- has been set or the platG p'^oduced, the 
cos ts are on ly in the pape r , ink , and labor . 
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10 INDUSTRY 260803: TYPESETTING 
$ Million (Current) 



stc 



sx.-*r_or:rr- 



FiN'AL dsma::d co:<i's;;EN'TS 



: .: 

0 . : ■ 0 

0.004 



S7ATC f.H ^tn 



TOTJU. flHAL Si-MAN* 



VALUE ADDED C0yj^ONE?3TS 



CO.MPKNT.ATIO:; Or KVi'LOYE'JS 

TN'Di?.?:cT B"j.s:::?:ss taxes 

SUSI:3SF ZT'Ay.Srt?. ?AYy^NTS 

CAPITAL ccNSi;y-^Tioi: ALLOv;A::CLi: 

PROFIT TYPE iSCQl'S 

TCTZ-vL ^'ALwC ADDED 

M.LccATEi) TO iNrcro:A'"i: 



1,7 



12. 0 ' 
35.4 



299, 4 
299. 4 



10 INDL'STKY 260804: PilOTCENGRAVING 
$ .Million {Current) 

• FINAL DEVANO CD.vJQ'.JCT'TS 



5:c 



JT-IIOM "ISC tCll^'S • 



o.cco 



TOTM rlNXL t)^A^Xt 

a:.L'x:ateo to isrc-jiATJot. 



3*0 



).0 

1.0 



VAL-JK ADDED COMPONENTS 



CO.'-lPETlSATir,:: OF E.VPLOYEES 
NET INTEPJ-.ST 

INDIRECT Di:s:::r^a taxes 
b*js:::ess Ti^A::sFEH ?ay.x.e::ts 

CAPITAL COMSW-PTION AL1CV:aN*CES 
?KOFIT TYPE i:;cc.>'3 

TOTAL VALL'E ADDED 
ALLOCATED TO INFCX'JVTION 



143.9 
. 5 
1.0 

.1 
6.3 
25.2 

IBl, 8 
181, C 



EKLC 
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10 INDUSTRY 2608C5: ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
$ Million (Current) 



« :c ■ 


xxxE er :Tr/i 




?cc 






txpcrr no STATt f:n :-£.h 


JTU 
IT'* 


<C«»T:?«rr W09* , -ISC "fCflP'! 


e.foo ,T 

con 0.7 Z,f 








0.4 . • 

■ / 0.0 




TOTAL flKAL 
0 XilOCATCO TO 






c.o 


-3.2 


3.% 0.0 0.: 0.2 

0.2 



VALUE ADDED COyj>ONTSTS 



COXPKr-'SATIO:! OF EMPLOYEES 35 9 

NET IN'T^RFST ' '1 

INDIRECT BUSINESS TAXHS [3 

DL'SIMSSS Tpy^MSFER PAV^XNTS [0 

CAPITAL CON.SL'.ypTIO:; ALLCV^A-NCES 1.^6 

PROFIT TYPE IMCOy.S , 5,3 

TOTAL VALUE ADDED /' 44;"2 

TiLLOCATED TO INTOR;0\TION / 4^,2 



/ 



X-0 INDUSTRY H 4 8 : SPECIAL I N DUSTRY MACHINERY 



Five major typ6s of capital equipment are included m thip 
industry: foa'd products machines, textile machines, wood-\ 
working machines, and ^paper and printing machines. As a / 
grouo, they accounted for $3.2 billion in gross capital 
formation', or some 3% of the total investment m 1967. 
Of inte;:est here are the paper and printing machines only. 

Around 1*^^.82% of' the special machinery industry's output 
was.'allocated to information durable goods. 



TOTAL INDUSTRY 
INFORMATION 
NON- INFORMATION 
INFO % GNP 



OUTPUT 


FINAL 
DEMANO 


VALUE 
ADDED 


5,113 


4,165 


2,386 


911 


742 


448 


"4,203 


3,423 


1,'?38 




0.09 


0. 06 



Detailed Industry Reports 



4 804 00 ' Paper Industries Machine s 



SIC 3554 Paper Industries Machinery 

Rstabllshments primarily enpasrd In manufacturing machinery for the 
pulp. piij>er, and jmper product industries. Eistablishments primarily engaged 
in manufacturing priipting trades machinery a i-e. classified In Industry 3555. 
B«e and rnr^Jopc maklni; machinery 



(paper inachlnery) 
Box miiktiiK machines, for paper 
boxes 

Coat'Dff and flnisbtn^ machinery, 
paper 

CorruKatlnr machlnen for. paper 
Cutting and folding machtnea. paper 
Die cuttlnsr and vumplne machinery 

(paper coarertlnjc machinery) 
Foldloir mAchlneR. paper: except of* 

fice machines 
Fourdrinler machines (paper mtna- 

facturins machinery ) , 



Paper mill machinery*, embosstuff 
calend«»r)i. friction calender*, an* 
per-calend«-n«. platers, dampeoen: 
drvlnK. foldUie. riittlnff. pastlnif. 
filslnfr. rewinding, waxing, crep- 
tnc machinr^, etc. 
Paper product machines, except 

printing r?*»?h*.::cs» 
Pulp mill machinery: pulpwasoen, 
deckel i. tube thickeners. Rrlnd- 
^ue machines, pulp caustlcisers, 
chlppers. nhredaers. conditioners, 
presses, thickeners, centrtfasmls, 
^ etc. 

Sandpaper manafscturlnR machines 



Pulp and paper machinery can be used for both manufacturing ^ \ 
information and non- information paper products. Therefore the 
allocation- method used in this industry was entirely mechanical 

carried forward the allocation ratio , 28.74% that was 
calculated for the informational portion of th'i paper industry 
(I-O #24). The assumption behind the allocation is that equal 
increments of capital are needed to produce each additional 
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dollar of an information-carrying paper (e.g., newsprint) as 
opposed to other kinds of paper (e.g., bread wrappers). If 
the output/capital ratio is in fact not similar for the two 
classes of products, then the allocation will be biased by 
overstating the leas capital-intensive product. 

Since gross capital ^^ormation is a final-demand component, 
all purchases of machinery of capital account are a part of 
GNP. 

10 INDUSTRY 480400 ; PAPER INDUSTRIES i4AaU:.-LriY 
S -y.illion (Current) 



J** 
J** 



coco 

Q,ZOO 



i.O 



TCTXL rtXXI. DCKfcMt) 
21.74* XLLOCATU) TO IwrCJWA .'lO)* 



0.0 
JT.O 



J. 



VALUE AuOEDCOMPONENTS_ 



compe:i3at:o:i of EypLovEliS 170^ 3 

NET i::tf.rkst A • ^ 

iriDJRncT Dusi:;r.ss i/vxss • 4.o 

dusi:;e.sg tpamsff.r ?Avyj:r:TS -7 

CAPITA!/ CONSUMPTION ALLOWANCES i7 . 3 

PROFIT TYPE INCOJ'E — 

TOTAL VALUE /.DrED 213.1 , 

2 8,74% ALLOCATED TO INFOR^IATION 61.3 



4 80 500 ■ Printing Trades Machi nery 



SIC 3555 Printinj? Trades Machinery and Equipment 



E-stablishmenta primarily encased in ma 
raorc used by the printing and bookbinding 
t'u^nged in manufacturing textile printing: 
try 3552- , 

AdrerttRtnir and ioewK .^per matt. 

inocklnf? wood.^r enjn'aTer« 

MIockR. enfrra^c'r«' : wood 

Uookhl&ders' nMChlnes ; gold ntamp- 
lifp. plulnj;. pdfrlnfr, PflndlnK. cut- 
ttnjc. p^rforatlne, corwr cutting 
back formliu:. h^adbandlnc. Ma- 
tog up mhCD\nt*TT, etc. 

Bronzing and dtintlng machined, for 

' the printing trade 

ChnsoK and gallery, prlntem' ' 

Copy holdern. printrra' 

Ei^'Ctrolj'plng machines 

KngTOTloic machinery nnd equipment 
(printing trades machinery)" 

IJnvflope printing prMsef 

Ktchlng mnchlnea (printing tradcR 
^ machinery) 

Foundry type, for printing 

Olatln mils, used In printing 

<;raTure pre-wes 

IotT>rtypc mftchlnea 

I>»ad«. prlnt^ra' 

I.inotyr* machlnea 

I.ltJioijraphlc Rtcmps 

.Mall«'t». prlntera* 



nufactuning machinery and cqnip- 
trades. Establishments primarily 
machinery are classified in Indns- 



MatJ. advertlilss and newspaper 

(matrices) 
Monotype machlnea 
Offset plates 

Paper ruling and sewing machines 
(tofikblndprs* machinery) 

Piic toengravlng machlnra 

Planes, printers' 

Plate!*, metal : engravers' 

Presses, printing 

Printers* machines and equipment 

Printers' plates, of all luaterials 

Rollent, printers* 

Rules, printers' 

Slug?, printers' 

Stereotyping machines 

Sticks, printers* 

"Type cases, printers' 

Typp casting, toundlng. and melting 
machines 

Tjpc I lead, steel, brass, copper 

faced, ptc. 
Typ»*5ettlng machines: intertypes. 

linotype* . monotypes, etc. 
Typngraphlc nmnbi*rlnj2 machines 
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This industry is mostly composed of printing press, and 
bookbinding equipment sales. The industry was not P^o^^^ed 
according to the printing- and publishing allocation^ (95.36o) 
since most -print shops do not use specialized printing equip- 
ment for the non- information printing. . 



S^es 
gross 



to filial demand of $638 . 9 million 
.capital formation ■ ($488 raillion). 



mostly originate m 



10 IMOUSTRY 480500: PHINTIIiG TF<ADi:! 

$ Million (Current) 



fi::al df::-vvo cc:'po:: 



O.O'JO 



o.oot 



2*.« 

ft.'' 
10. 1 




VALTJE Pk.'DDED COMPONENTS 



COMPETES AT rori OF EMPLOYEEf? 
NET INTF.RJ-ST 
INDIRECT BUSINF.SS TAXES 
DUSIMESS TRANSFER PAYNEK'TS ■ 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLOWANCES 
PROFIT TYPE ' INCOrffi 

TOTAL VALUE A0DK3 
f ALLOCATED TO INFOR.j\TION 



275.1 
3.0. 
5.0 
.B 
24.4 
78. 7 

387 .0 
3S7,0 
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J - C INDU STRY ft 5L :' OF F XC E , \ COMP iJ ZU19^/ _.d^£_±£ ^.2!L^.TS MAC HINES 

I ■ • ■ 

The Office Machine industry., including computers, typewriters 
calculators, and related products, forms the core of the 
information investment goods industries. The entire industry 
at the 2-digit I-O level has been allocated to inf orroation. 
durable goods . 





OUTPUT 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


VALUi: 
At)DED 


TOTAL INDUSTRY 


6,161 


5,023 


2,750 


INFORMATION 


'6,161 


5,023 


2, 750 


NON-INFORiMATION 


0 


0 


■ ^0 


INFO % GNP 




• 0.63 


0-.G^3 



Detailed Industry Reports 



SIC 3571 ' Electronic Computing Equipment 

EatabUahments primarily enpaged. in manufacturing electronic coapaters 
and/or major logical components intende<i for "use In electronic computer 
systems, inclnded arc general-purpose electronic analog computers aa well 
' aa electronic digital copnters." The electronic computers may be used for 

data processing or may be incorporated as components Into control equipment 
tor. Industrial nae. and as components of equipment used in weapons and 
weapons systems, space and occanographic exploration, transportation and 
other systems. Electronic computer systems contain high speed arithmetic 
and program control units, on-line information storage devices and input/out- 
put equipment. Examples of input/output equipment are converters (card 
and/or tape), readers and printers. Examples of storage devices are mag- 
netic drums and disks, magnetic cores and magnetic film memoriesi In addi- 
tion to providing technical manuals* necessary for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the equipment, establishments In this industry usually furnish gen- 
eral-purpose computer programs and basic operating nystems programn needed 
for effective use of the computer system. Establishment*; primarily producing 
rebuilt, electronic computers are also included in this industry. Ebtablisb- 
ments primarily encaRed in maiuifncturinfj desk calculaton^, cash register?, 
accounting machines and similar equipment, typically electrical o" mechanical, 
are classified, in Industry 3574; electrical and electronic Uist equipment in 
Industry 3611 ; industrial controls, including electronic. In Industry 3022; and 
Industrial process instruments in Industry 3821. 



Analoc computem 

Card puncbtng, sorting, *nd tabn* 

latlnc machines 
Computing machines, li^cludlD;; 

electronic 
C^fiTfrterfi. dldtal and analoc 
Data computing and correcUns fty»- 

tem5i, electronic 
, DlirltaJ computer* 
Electronic computlnir machlnen 
Kllm reader -ajid dtKltal storajre 

tihotothpQdoUte device* 



Gun data computers 
MuRnetic Ink readers (Input device) 
ODlCf znRchine control panels 
Paper Jain; readers (tnput derlce) 
Uisrorders. tape : f^r data compnten 
S<.aD^prd. optical (Input dexioei) . 
Speed computers 

Strip printer (computer perlphenl 

oquipmont) 
Tnhnlatlnff machines 
Tape transport systems for elec-.. 

tronlc computers 
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'51010 1 .t: 1 'jct ron i c Corn put i na Eg a i pruen c 



The computing industry by 1967. .had', grown to $4 billion in 
sales, but: accounted' for onlj^' .4% of GNP in final-demand 
terms. Very few. facets of business or personal lives are 
now untouched by the computer, and the growth in industry 
output .reflects only a small part of the industry's impact 
on the economy.. • 

.*In 1969, Burnett estimated that one out of every 40 
establishments with a net worth over $20,000 had a computer 
installation. ' (See Table 35).' Burnett * s -methodology is 
quite»'crude, being limited b/ the data, but his results are 

' reproduced since an attempt war. made to relate them to the 
SIC. scheme. He" projects that ly 1980 , the penetration ratio 
for manufacturing firms will be around 10% (penetration 
means owning an in-house computer facility, not merely tied 
to a time-sharing service). 

.As of 1969, the ten most computer-intensive industries,- 
■■ other than .data processing or computer manufacturing, are: 

TABtK 39: COMPUTER PENKTFtAT ION OF 'tHE TEN LARGEST INDUSTRIES ' > , 



INDUSTRY 



PENETRATION 



SIC, 19 
SIC- 21 
SIC* 29 
SIC 36 
SIC 38 
SIC 37 
SIC 31 
SIC 28 
SIC 30 
SIC 35 



Ordnance 
Tobacco - 

Petroleum & Refined Prod. 

Machinery , Electrical 

Prof, Sci, Control Instruments 

Transportation Equipment 

Leather & Products 

Chemical & Allied 

Rubber & Plastic 

Machinery, Exc Electrical 



.640 
.350 
.237 
.139 
.102 
.090 
.072 
.059 
.059 
.057 



AiL MANUFACTURERS 



.052 



Source; Burnett (1969) ibid. 
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TABLE 40; PERCENTAGE OF COMPUTER INSTALLATIONS BY MAJOR SIC CLASSIFK 



Classification 



Computer 
Count 



(% of 
U.S. 

To'tal) 



Universe 
(all. ratir 



All 
01-09 

lO-K 

1511- 

1799 

19-3999 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2S 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

3 4 

35 

36 

37 

3 3 

39 

40-49 

50 

S2-59 

60-65 

70-79 

7399 

80-93 

82 

91-93 



U.S. To ta 1 

Agriculture, Forestry, 

& Fisheries 
Mining Industries 
Contracting ~> 



19,357 
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Manufacturing Industries 6,498 
Ordnance ^2 
Food 6S9 
Tobacco -^5 
Textile Mill Products 201 
Apparel ^ 249 

Lumber & Wood Products 64 
Furniture ^ Fixtures 68 
Paper & Allied 187 
Printing & Publishing 521 
Chemica). & Allied 524 
Petroleum Refining & Allisd 227 
Rubber & Plastics 141 
Leather & Leather Products . 72 
Stone, Clay, and Glass 144 
Primary Metal Industries 354 
Fabricated Metal Industry 301 
Machinery Eitccpt Electrical 977 
MaclUncry , Electrical 94 8 

Transportation Equipment 432 
Prof. & Scion & Control Inst 244 
Hisc Mar.jfacturing Industries 133 
Transo. Comm S U tilities 1172 

1232 
792 
2967 
396 



V.'holesale Trade 
Re tai Icrs 



Finance 

Eves, Business (non-computer) 
Svcs , Business (computer mam) 1768 
Services, Social 4206 
Services, Education-^ 1 X830 
Services , Governii.enL al 19 10 

Services Other • 



(100.000) 3,600,000 



(.29). 
(.80) 
(.51) 

(33.56) 

(Ties) 

(3.30) 

(.180) 
(1.03) 
(1.28) 
(.330) 
(.351) 
(.966) 
(2.69) 
(2.70) 
(1.17) 
(.728) 
(.372)- 
(.744) 
(1.83) 
(1.55) 
(5,05) . 
(4.90) 
(2.23) 
(1.26) 
. (.713) 
(6.05) 
(6.36) 
(4.09) 
(15.33) 
(2.05) 
(9.11) 
(21.77) 
(9.53) 
(9.84) 
(2.40) 



. 23,000 
17,000 
250,000 

246,000 
180 
25 ,000 
350 
6,500 
16,70.0 
16,700 
11,400 
5,800 
32,400 
12,800 
1,900 
' 4,300 
3,700 
12,900 
6, 500 
22,700 
32,900 
8,900 
5,900 
4,80C 
13,0OC 
90,0OC 
230, OOC 
1,300,00C 
300, OOC 
250, OOC 
7, OOC 
430 , OOj 
110, OOC 
^,00( 
280, 00< 



Source: Burnett, E. (1969) "Computers in Use,. Analyzed by Standard : 
Computers and Automation , September 1969. 
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10 INDUSTRY 510101: KLfXTROr.'IC COKruTINC, HQUIPMEN 
Million (Current) 

. Fir:7»L dsma::d co:-'pcnt::ts 



SIC 



cr iirn 



\M\ CtCCfttCHlC CC-fuTlN(i [SvIPt'iiT 

1J71 \ CCHt»*CT •03» « -ISC stCit*-'* c.-'o. 
ISTl'Off nl5C (t£Clt'l5 S.C.i 



TOT^L r:}»xt :;£.h^^:j 



O.OOJ «04).) •Cq).) 



10'. 7 

J77.C 



It. I 

CO 



O.C 2J«i.* 1^2.1 •>7Jl.i ikO.l 



vM/'E ADDED co:''?or;E:;':s 



ccMPEr.SATir?; ok Eyi-;.ovr:::s , 

NET IjrrHF.ST 
iriniRHCT aUSI^JJ'.-';* TAXE5; 
BUSINESS TI^ANSrER .WVrjJ^TF 
CAPITAL .CONSUMl^TIO.N- ALLCWANCLS 
■ PROEIT TVPE IMCOJ-iE 

TOTAL V.MUE AODEr. 
ALLOCATED TO ISFOP^JATICN 



731.4 
lb.-'. 
16.1 
7.2 
65.5 

7:;6 . 4 

1576.0 
i576 .0 



5 1010 2 Calculating and Account i nq Ma c i n c s 



SIC 3574 Calculating and .Vccountinp Machines Except Electronic Computing Equip- 
ment 

Estahlisbmenfs prini.irily enjja^iod in manufactnrini:; desk calculators, add- 
ing and uccouniing ninrhmps. oa«l: r(^ist(»rs, a'ld slniil.nr oqiiipmont. eScept 
f Itsjtronio eonipmers.'. Estal>li-;bnicnts primarily engagt^d in 'manufacturing 
t»kH.*rronic computing efjuipmpnt are c!a sifie^J in Industry 3573; typewriters 
in Industry 3.'>T2 : and oftice duplifftiifu' machines and devices, autographic 
registers, and otAer offitv n;arhines in Industry SJiTd. 



Acixiuntlnfr machines 
Arldlo;; macbloes 
Btlllnff machlnen 
Rookk*H*t>Inff tnnchlnen 
Calculfltlntr raarhlncs 
Ciisb ri.T;lst»*rn aod xmrta 
ChnniT** maklni; □lachlnra 
Colo rouQtera 



Cwt ftnrllnfr macbloes 
CrHlt flcmuut rptrtnter* 
}-/t<timnt ins niacfaloea * 
.MuUlpIyltit; macfalnofl 
KpfflstJ-ni. crPtJIt arrouDi 
Tkkot couuslnc inAchlncii 
Vothi;; niBohinofi 



This group includes both* mechanical and electronic calculating 
machines, although the technology is quickly abandoning the 
mechanical variety. By 19^0/ this industry should be almost 
ent ire ly composed of e lectronic equipment . 
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10 IMDUfTTPY 510X02: CAU/LLAVINn AND ACC' '-r:T::.0 KTC.'IINKI^' 
$ Million (Current; 



TOTAw r:NAL 

















! ) > ; . 1 


• ;.c 






M.I 










11. > 












M.I 








JI.V 








ill 


, . - c.r 




4«* 









cc!M?r:Ni;7vT:o^ o? E.vpT.ovKr.s 


2C1 

r 


— 1 

5 1 




BuS I ; :?;s f; t pan 5 f ? a y : ::t s 
CAPITAL cg:;s'j:-'.p7icn ;a.::,ov;7v::cns 

PROFIT TYPE ir.'CCMi: 

TfjTA:: vV-xuL A-.r^Di::: 

/J.LOCATED TO IXrC ■ "^"vTION* 


2 7 
10 3 

4Qe 
4 C 


I 

: \ 

« 1 

' ■ i 
i 










i ■/ .?no 


rj w r i t ij r s 






5TC 3572 


Typ€writer8 







EatabllMhjnent.s primarily enpaK't'd in mnmifHcturln): tyiK>wrltPrM and jwirtw. 

f 

Typfrwrtteni and parts 



Typewritors are obvious i n forma tion-proccss inq tools, 
riowover, as the distinction between a typewriter and a 
torrrj-ival vanishes, this industry . will experience a shift 
in its .composition of "specialized typev;r i t.e rs " ;-o7201 2) 
into the Electronic Compur.inq industry. 
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rO INDUSTPY 510200: T^PrWHITI-RS 
$ Million {Current) 









,ysZ co; 


'I'C ? 


:l:?:7S 




















err 






_STATC. 






'TP' »i> 1 rjfis 


i. w J ; 1 . ^ 


it 












0.0 




lTi»:ia3 TfSi.aj't'JS 


; , : M it*,s 




















. » 1 BJ . \ 










1 . t 










J.'' n ;c6.^ 
















liH?*9 




■ 










I*. I i,k 




le.T 




»»ats 1* Of-i* cf^k-ttc - 


c.;^l ..1 


















l».ii,STl.f u'»»LLOC»UD 












*C.l 








CC^Ta»CT . -UC stCi;*"!! 


C.JcJ '.J 


>.4 












0.;. 








1.) 












o.c 
















..0 




;.o 


















ftl.T 






AL:jocArr; to ;s 

> 



















2 " 8 . 7 
4.6 
3.2 

1. A 

20.- 
ft3. 5 

317.8 
397.8 



.SET ir^TFRFST 

i::dirkct nusi.sESs taxes 

DLTSINESS TPANSrER PAY^XNTS 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLOWANCES 
PROFIT TYPE INCOME 

T0T7J, VAIX'E AI^DED 
ALLOCATED TO I.NFC'-^'J'-.TIC:; 



1 ,cy3 0 0 Seal an d ['aid n c o s 



SIC 3576 Scales and Balances, Except Laboratory 

Est;ihlishaifiJts primarily onpaK(Hl in nmnufricturin^' weighing and force 
moasuriu>: wfTcWnos and devices of all tj-in.% vxwpt tbose rejrardwl as scien- 
tttio i<i)]>aratiJs tor laiwrntory and exfitTimental work which '^;re classified lii 
Indu.wtry 3811. 



Baby srale J 

Iia!nnr»'s. Inolitrtlnic coin op*>ratP<l. 

nutoiiintlc rnrnputlnj. and pre- 

cluloD 
n«fhrooin schUti 
InduHtrlal wnlfii 
Xlutor truck Bcaloi 



Railroad trark hchIihi ^ 
Scolps. Inrludinf: coin operatj^ anfl 

flvrtronlc FruIo« 
W»*tirhlriL* macliInPB and appsratuit. 

Inrludinp automatic camputlaic. 

coin t.vp<*rated, etc. 



Scales, balances, and similar measuring instrument s were 
included in the o'riginal Machlu^: .accounting as "devices for 
the automatic initiation of int^ ..nation." Their purpose, as 
pieces of technology used in production procesises, is to 
generate process informat ion . ^ Scales used in the home, ^such 
as baby and bathroom . scales , accounted for 10.41, of. the total 
industry sales. Some 65^ of the industry output was purchased ■ 
on capital account by other industries, primarily transportation, 
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10 INDUSTRY 510 :00: SCAT.nn ATiD D/vI.ANCnS 
S MiUior. (Current) 

,.r I.SAL ::g:^^,^::D' cr:i?0Nr:N75 















E^rcrr rrs ct>T£ tin :ih *. i 








1". • •• 11^.- i V, 










• • 






• ; T . 




■ . jc* 










^ ». 7 




, . 




»( ! * :l • lu' «f : 




: . . s ; i . 1 c , 






. .• n.j 




-T .sr«-:. : rt*r...j: ;«- 




c . ■ : ^ . <■• 3 . r 


L ■ . • 




i.O . , JS.O 










«.e 




C' . . i.Z 




-* . P*^:c^ 


r '.cn ( > 




). t 




r,.2 . . 1.9 


)• 












;.i . ^,^ 














. t r . » . 3.1 


»l "» 








I ; ! ) 




?.j *.a ;.i 










« 




.- 1 * . 














1 . o.c 






















:..-A.-.: 






; 1./ T.I 1 >i ,T 














» Ji . 7 



VAL'JK ADDED COyj'ONTJITS 



co*:?;::;L:ATrr.:r or evplo-t^es 


50.0 






.9 




. :::di:>kct liUF.irinSG taxi::, 


. 4 




Dusx^Tirss Tr';-N,':FER pawznts 


, 1 




CAPITAL CONSU:-:PTIO:>; ALLOWANCES 


3. a 




PROFIT TY?£ I?,*COME 


2 3.3 . . 




TOTAL VALUE ADITKD 


78.5 - 




;j:.located to in?cr:'Jvtic:i 


78.5 





' 0 4 0 0 



El b:owh are C la ss i f led 



S IC ^'>79 Office Machines, Not Elsewhere Cla.ssified 

Kstablishnifnts prininrily ('nj:H;,'ttl in manufacturing office rnarhines and 
(k- vices, not elsewhMro rlnssifiwl. KstabUktunent-s i>riinnrily onga^eU in man- 
nfat^ttirin;; conduit in nm chinos nrt* i lHssified in IndJUitr.v 3573. cash registers 
in In-Iustry 3."7-l. tyin^wrlten^ in Imlustry 3572. and photi^ropy and microfilm 
i^ii.prjjfnt in Industry 3861. 



('rtnrpllnir ruQchlniry. pout offlcp 
I'htH'k nrotectopH (inAcbtnefl) 
{•{i^Tk writtuc, oiHlontinK. or itl;:DlDe 

macblDcR 
Coin wrepplnx macjjlnea 
Dtiflne dfvlc^a and tnachinrfli. exc«f)t 

rubbrr Htan)p« 
hlrtntlnc marMne**. all typ<r« 
I>i!Ullratiai; marbtcrt 
KiiiNosKin;: machlcra. for stor« aDd 

office uHe 

Pnvflnpe stuQlnK. sfaliuR. and ad- 

dretuiln;; mm hiupff 
(;umra<^l tape rooMentTK. for ttnrt* 

and offlce unc 
l>tti*r foldin;:. rlufflnR. and ^♦'allnK 

tnachine.n 
IjHt Anders, automatic 
Mtlllne macblnrs 

Man If old In;; nmrhlnen : n)iuKt>- 

Crapha. multlRraphs. etc. 
Metpra. poffta;rc 

MoLst^nera, gummr^l t«p*» : for store 

and office use 
NunaberlnR cjachlnos. office and 

store : mpchonlcal 
PapiT cutters and trimmers (hand 

office equipment) 
Pencil fihar(H>nern 



Perforators (offic« machines) 
PoatA^re meteru 
. Punches, paper : han.l 
Rejctsters. uutopmphlc 
ScaJerw, for drummed tnpi*: hand 
Seal presses, notarial, eU'. — hand 
Shorthand machint>s 
Slip sbDt'ting mecbinea 
Sortera, tiling: office 
Staple rerao%'cr)< 

Stapling miichlue^. hand or power 
Teaching machtniwl' elei-trlcally or 

electronlrally acflrated 
Time clocks and time n'cordlng di*- 

vices 

Time <<tarop!i. containing clott^i meeh- 
aoisms 
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The special-purpose office machine has proliferated recently 
-as ^irms set up* their own.ia-house information centers, hire 
machine operators, and go into competition with outside 
vendors of specialized services. This"'coliect ion of machines 
is the precursor of the "automated office" concept an early 
realization by the bus iness community that information- intens ive 
techniques are a useful method of^ increasing office productivity 
of clerical or routine tasks,. 

The -informatioa "quas i- firms " that now exist within all firms 
now have their own accounting identity (e.g., "the duplicating 
division" and "the-mail room"), hire their own skilled labor, 
and even charge the' parent firm for thei r services 1 

A subset of the Office Machine industry is closely related to 
computers ,^ especially the check-writing and addressograph 
machines. In some cases, these functions are entirely handled 
by a computer, with the only chanq,e being that the operator 
installs a different type of paper in the printer and loads a 
new software package. By 1980, the distinction between these 
special-purpose office machines and more general' purpose 
office-oriented minicomputers will become quite blurred. 



10 INDUSTRY 510400; OFFICE MACHI:i£S, NEC. 
$ Million (Current) 



FINAL df.vj\?:d components 





\r.:.? 




lsTr;;.>i 








rtra 


ITATE r:K LLi 








440,1 










0.0 








0.0 


! SI.) 




t!i 








C.f 30 


2.3 




. 1.0 








2.0 






01.6 








1.* 




. 61.6 








0,0 






o.c 






i«»'>iu T-,-t Ji:;<.'j:s& . rrt iT«MP ^■•chs 






3.-; 


12, 1 




J ,s 










e«. 1 


c 






l.-i 








o,:t \ 




0,1 














o.;c'. 










*K0 


*.( 


*M 






a.* 


0.:; 


. •100.% 








19.* 






u.s 












. . 2.9 


















. ■ 0.0 




3. cot 










2!) 


— 


• " . 1.3 


TOTAL riKW, .3tw;:5 






0.0 22*.* 




12.2 


*T.* 






IsrORMATlOU 















VAL'JK ADDED COMPONEriTS 





CC'-' -:1ATI0:: OF E"P LOOSES 
N'ET ir.TERK^'lT 
INtilFlfXT '^USINT.SS TAXES 
BUSIN-ESS "TJVNSrnR PAYrXVTS 
CAPITAL CCN5U.MPTI0N .ALLCV?A;?CnS 
PROFIT TYP,"; INCOME 


240.8 
■3.4 
3.6 
2.0 
2^3.2 
16.1 




TOT/vL VALUE AOnEn 
ALX^OCATED TO INTOiyiAT^CN* 


289.1 
289.1 
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I 'O IND USTR Y ^;5 i; t^rX: TRIG INdVSTR lAL KQVIRME^j T AN D APPA RA TUS 

Industry #53 is composed of a wide variety of non-information 
machinery, including transformers, motors and generators, 
welding apparatus , and so on. The industry also includes . 
electrical me'asuring instruments which, following Machlup, 
are included as information goods . Those "information 
machines" have no other purpose than feo yield process or 
physical state information. 

As testing equipment becomes more sophisticated (i.e.-, using. 
LSI components)', their affinity to computers becomes obvious. 
In fact, many measuring applicat ions .are now computer oriented 
to such an extent that the instrument could as easily be called 
a special-purpos(^ computer. Thi^ phenomenon makes^ process 
control a natural byproduct : the ^measurements and the adjustments 
are both' automated. , 

Around 14.32% of the Electric Equipment, industry was allocated 
to information durable goods.- 







FINAL 


VALUE 




OUTPUT 


DEMAND 


ADDEP 


TOTAL INDUSTRY 


9,034 


■ 4,474 


4 ,543 


INFORiMATION • 


1,294 


J ,054 


669 


NON- INFORMATION 


^ ,805 


,420 


3,874 


rK^^G~:% GNP 




0.13 ... 


0 .08 




Detailed InJ : t r-,* 


Ko ports 





S 30 I 0 0 E IcctL- i c o<i s u'r 1 In s t rujno nt_s_ 



SIC Electric Measuring Instruments and Test Equipment 

Establishments primarily engaged In mauufacLurinR pocket, portable, panel* 
board, and grnphic recording Instnunents for measuring electricity, such us 
voltmeters, ammeters, watt rasters, watt-hour meters, demand meters, and 
ether meters and indicating in^trumentH. This industry also Includes estab- 
llshments jirimalily engttgwl In nmuufacturing analyzers for testing the elec- 
trical chnractpristicM of internal cotabustion engines, radio apparatus, etc. 
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^ ^iDjH'ro-bour metera ' " 
Atitilvj:e« for frHtins eli'Ctrlcal 
^rH-irnctertHtlc* i»f iriteroai com 
) bwstion euk'lnf^. rudlo aptwiratus. 
etc. • . 

Audio ;it^\er5 , 

Automotive inairumeot*. ele^^tric 
Ble»»d control cablncir* (eu»;ln»* . 
iosiers> 

Brlil^rH 1 Kelrln, WheatBtone. . vac- 

unr.} tube, nippohnj. etc. . . 
Current m«'Mi»urint.' ffjnlpmeur ■ 

Uli;iiH^ t«'St p(julpmnrii fv: elfrtronlc 
aod rltvincal drcjliH a'^d equlp- 

Kh'C.trr-n lubi^ leHi i*<julpinent 
F.l'.'Ctri'-nl poui:r rurusuring eqtJlp- 

El«*i*tronic ti'Ht tKjulpmt'Dt fur ivstlDg 

eii'irtrictxl <:tvnrncterl?tlCtt 
Koeru? meKHuriiiK tquiprneot, dec 

trie a I 

Tit'Ul slrtnptM ami liitPDMly meai* 

urln»: equlpmeul, electrical 
Kr»'i i*'ncy rasters, electric 
(;ulvacouieters 
Iin»»fi"ti lej^iluc InstrumentH 
U'.t'w ..anr<» ai'-a-iurlnc cgulpment 
li. lir.itlnj: Inslnirut'niH, fl<-iirlc 
In^trunii iit re!r».T6. all i.vpet 
Ir.xi uu«'Dt.'5, I'lccirlc: for t*»stln;r 
th" rliM'irlcfll charactrristlrs of ,• 
lnt/'rn;iJ combustion enx;lDe*. 
ruJSns, **TC. • ■ 

IrmriHu.-M^i fr.r mea^urlnK eti'ctrlcftl 

In-tr.inipnt tranBform*»r« 
Intr^:rnti!iK Instrumfutn. efwtncal 
- .iiK'MMjrJnc 
KrUlu l.i»rtKi'!4 (electrical ineiwur 
Ut? ■ltl^trllrap:4t?) 
-'Xjittoratory jtiutulnrdt*. , elurtrlc : 
r«*5istiinc*e. Induct ar.tv» ttU(J ca- 
pacitance BLandarda, ivtid Mhunta 
M.'aKurlDC «julpuu'r.t tnr eltjClronlc 
.Hr^H flKtrtcnl circuKs ijd equip- 

Mt^HMurlni; ta»tnjin*;/t« and meterm, 

' M h ra b r td t**-* /'( electii cal meal- 

ur)nj:'ln*-trutnrDis) 
\l.-fr.<. *'\rctTW: wn-tot, potable. 
' p.inflb.'arJ. flntl crapblc r^cf.pdlng 
Mrti-r-*. pow/r factor acd pbaw 

ancle y 



Mlcn.waTe.. teat equlpmeot 
MultlDiete^B 

Ohniiuetera . , ^. 
(^^^.■^llfttorf. audio frequency anfl 
.ra ^\^ o fre^iueBcy ilnatrament 

OscUloKraphH and -<>}»cll!o^«)i>rf 
l*htentlometr»c ruiaaurlng ioitni* 

ots . ■ , ^ V 

I'ower nieaauflnj; equipment, clee* » 
trlcal 

-M*ul»e (KlKTiaUceneratora • 
lUd^ir tet*tliiii InstrunientH, electne 
KatUo apparatus -unalyrVrs, for teat- 
Ink* t'lertrical charucterlBtlca 
Hadlo frequency mea^urioR equip- 

TUdlo tnetCB ' . , 

Itudiu M't analyivra. electrical 
Ka»lio tub*' rheckern. electrical 
Uftl^'OtonrcterM, «lUUnc tshorta 
U-JsS^tuiior in.'aKurtnj: *»qulpment 
Srnilcnn.ltirtnr tpst equipment 
i?it*nMl (renerntiDK i'qi"ti>mfiit : audio.- 

HF. and mlcrowuv-.- 
Spark rluc teytlnj; iDBtnimenta, 

electric 
SiHTtrart analyiera 
SinndiiKS and canbratlun eqnlp- 

nu*nt for -.iH'trii'ol and electc»Dlc 

ir>t an.l nit-whurlnc eaulproefft, eX- 

iv pt InlMjnvtory 
Stnmllni: wivo ratio. ir.ea«urlnc 

eo\iU'nj**ni 
•tel.-vbotje cable prewiurltatlon unit 

lVi»t- --qulptnent for elect nmlc and 
electrical clri'ult^ ami i-qulpment 
. Te.Ht t»»^ts. U-nltlua harnp*id 

Tube testers , , , 

Vacuum tube hridCe^* (electrical 

m^MHrlnc Instruments* 
Volta;;f niea-Hurlnj; equipment 
Voltmeters and dl;ntul commocd 
uDlta 

: Volt-ohm mllllaojnietera 
Watt-hour meterH, electric. 
Watt hour and demand meters. 

eon)blu»rd 
Watt hfur and tlm** awttch mclenr. 
. cotnbineU 
■Watt meters 

Wavefnrin nicusurlnff and/or an- 

alj zini: equipment 
*Wbeat>tone b r I d c e m (elertrlcal 
meusurli s Instruments) 



Ail Qler.:t/ical rPteasuring instruments listed aoove xwere defined 
as inf'.>rTiat:.ori' producing .or proces>iing. Hence, the entire 
outTjut ^^f lijdwi}* t ry #530100 was allocated to : nformation ' durable 
.goods ./'^ - ^ 



/ 



ro IspUl-THi 530100: EI.ECTKIC fTEASURING IN'STR'JMENTS 
' * $ Million (Curr-jnt) 



/ 



/ 



•3. ■: 1 

; -It iCi..-; ■ J5.. 

; . ■ • ^ » . • : * . • 

-J..* i^^.t^ 



Ifl.l 11.0 21t .9 
» ■ . . 0.0 

c: 

J.* ;7.j . 



rtDSE.:: ccr.?c::n?:?s 



23.4 
8.0 
1.7. 

30.5 
103.0 

R68.6 
668.6 
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Industry #56 incluclos radio and" television sets, phonograph 
records, telephone and telegraph apparatus, and radio and ^ 
television coinmuni cat ions equipment. The radio and television 
set IS th^- household's basic investment in telecommunications 
equipmenc . A'fter a period of. unparalleled, growth (1950-1960), 
over' 95% of all households now own at least one television set, 
and 98^ own cne radio. 



TOT A ,, . rNDUSTki 
INPORMATlch: 
NON- INFORMATION 
INFO 



OUTPUT 
15,905 
15,905 
0 



FINAL 
DEMAND 

13, 722 

13,722 

0 

1. 73 



VALUE 
ADDED ■ 

7, 812 

7,812 

0 

0.98 



Deta 1 led Indust?-y Reports 



SIC 3S.>1 



> 1 V 1 n q 6 t^' 



Radio and Tclevihion Receiving Sets, Except Communication Types 

KstaUluihriieuTs primarily t-i:;;a«tMl in uianufactiiring eU*ctronic equipment 
for hf>::u'ei -frtainmerit. ' This indn.*itt7 nlso IncUulos establishments primarily 
\»'iinav:<ni in uKiniifactunnc publir ntldres^ systems, and music dL^ributioil 
a PI »a rat as *-\.^'!'t rtnt^rft-i EstalkUshnients primarily euRaptHl in manufac- 
ninnv: nn . -.Is an- rlassititMl in Industry 30.VJ; radio and lelension receiving 
lyi^ tnb*':- :u ladUMry 'M\7l; an<l ttdevision rtH^eiving type cathode ray tubes 
in ItaltiKtry 'MtT2. 



Amplifies r radio, public addr^M. or 
/ myi'lcn! In!»tr«ment 
^yjiiio elecironle ■yHtpmH. except 
?*>imnunlcatlon» 

Coin optratoil pbono^ftph* 

FM anil AM tuner* 

Homn ri»corfler» 

Louil-peakrm. rlM-trf^dynamlc and 

ma^etlc 
Mlcrophnnru » 
MuHic tHarrlbutlon apparatiiB. ex- 

rfr>t recorrti! 
\t!j<*:cal Instrument ampUflrrw 
I'lfprn.*:rRph rr<".!lM 
I'h^iri'icraphs aud radio comtrtna- 

Tin nil 

r5ir.niij:raiihi* and part ex«pt cabl« 

npti and r*<ordi 
Pickup b«d<(. phonoicraph 

Around 32t or r/ne industry's output v;as purchased 1 y 
the- rest ot th- output v;as capitalized by firms (e.g 
and hotels : . u i; c h"a s i ii a 
by qovernmont (3?). 



i'lHowa. (Ttereo 

Public addres?! nystwas 

Radio rwlTinK 8*-t!J 

BtcordInK machln»*s. mimic and 
apwh: exct-pt office typ*? and re. 
^rxJlne wjulpment for flectronlc 
computers, telemetry, etc. 

Speaker mialtora 

SotiDd reproducUc equipment: ex- 
cept motion picture 

Styll. phonnijroph record cuttlnR 
Television r.-crlrinR aetx 
Turnublcs for pbonocraphn 
Video trtff^en* (renipte control TV 
device*) 



■Icvision sets) 



households ; 
. , restaurants 
exported (2%) or purchased 



' - .. * . 

.. ley 
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10 INr/fJSTHY SeOnO: ^PuVMO AND TV RECEIVING SETS 
5 Million (Current) 



FINAL Dr:Vj\nD CCC'.PGN'ENTS 





■ wr 




rev 


err 




txrcirr 
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CC'-C-CJ*;. ».«.'.: 






»'.« 




1.1 






10, 0 










>.« 




7.2 






>>.! 




flit:: .s; i, ^jrtt.is^ t':, ^ 


- ! ^ >•'.: i'.i 
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c:s?w»c: . -ISC -ia;i>'s 
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mi 


12.1 


^>.« 





co.'-'.PErJS.'iTro:; r? ':"j'Lovr.ES 

NET INTF.r^riST 
INDIPrCT BUSINjiSS 

BL's::iESS ':yA>:;;"i:?t pavml:-":'.- 
ca?:tal co!:sl':-:?'::c:.- ali:::an-ces 
?:^OFi? TYPE i:;coMz 



TO i.M-'cro'ATic:; 



937 


1 


28 


3 


16 


9 


2 


4 


50 


1 


181 


0 


1215 


8 


1215 


8 



5 6 0 200 Phono ~;r a p h ^ Roc o y_d s 



SIC 3652 Phonograph Records 

KstabIi^hnH^Dts pririuirily i'DcaKO<l in maniifactnrinff phonopraph xwords 

an<I pn-D^'w.rdotl maK'iH'tif laiif. KsmWishments primarily engaged in raanu- 

faituri'.ii: t i»'i-tr(»iiic- ?*»iuipnient for homo enter? nment. oxc<?i»t records und 

pre-rt'^ ' r iniiiirTu^i*- tniv. are cloivsitieii in liiu.istry SGtll. 

i'l oaocrarh r**cor1s f Including. . Record b'aoks. pbonojfraph 

pr*pnratj(.n .^f mister) . Recording studios and pre^^^lug 

i*re-rf corded maRcetlf tape master records or tapes 

About. 79"^ of tho^ industry's output is cronsumed by households.-; 
about 4% is exporred . The tiny export figure of $11.1 million 
is an Gxanplo of how a relatively insignificant information 
product in dol lar tcrr.s can nonetheless have a large cultural 
impact on the iniLortinr; country. 



\ 
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TO IND*JSTR\ 560200: PUCy^^^J\PM RECORDS. 
S Millidr. (Current) 



s;c 



?.A.ir cr 



}kt2C«l ••ECCS2 ^^.»^^S 



C. fc 

0.. -s 



0.: .» 



0.2 



0.3 
U.I 



ri: T.z^zzD co:-';?o:cz:;ts 



COMPENSATTOrJ Or E^^'LOY^SG 

NET I^rTKREST 

ir.'DIP^.CT BUSirJKSS TAXES 

3'ijsi::ess TR.^^;^?ER pav^znts 

CAPITAL CONSLT'O'TION ALLCXAIICES 

PROFIT TYPE' ir;co:-3 

TOTAL VALUE \'ZZZtt 
ALLOCATED TO ir.TC - .>*ATI0N' 



3.7 
2.5 
. 4 

47.9 

109. 2 
109.2 



5 60 3 00 Tel cph one . a ^ '-'^'^ ^ App a ra t u s 



SIC 3661 Telephone and Telegraph Apparatus 

IL^^tabUshiuents primarily -ncaseil In manufacturiDff wire toU«r>hf>ne and 
telegruDh equipment, and ixirus eM^-*-ially desijmtM for telephone and teleffrapb 



use. 



Autotransformers for telepbono 

switchboards 
Carrier e<4Ulpc:<fnt. trlcphonp and 

Communication hpaac^-ar. tt»lephono 
Data s'^ts. flepbonea and trletypc 

writers 
Electronic s«^nftary 
H^adsf ts. telephonp 
PBX equipment, dial nnd niiu'inl 
Repeater *»qi:lpment. tt»Iephoa** and 

teleirrnph , . 

SwltcbboardH. underwater: tele- 

pbone and telecnipb 



Tcleprapb Rtatlon equipment and 
parts wire v 

Telegrapb offlo' swUcbln;; e^alp- 
• J put _ 

Telephoue o-ntrnl office ♦Kjulpnicnt, 
<Ual and niunual 

Telepbone sets, all tjp^ 

Telephone station equipment ann 

fiHrts. wlrv 
epbonea. sound powered (no 
battery) 
Telephones, i.c-WTwater 
Teletypes rltvn* 
Tel»-wrtter8 



This $2 billion canital goods industry experienced an average 
growth, rate of 10.45 between 1958-1970. Nearly $1.8 billion, 
or 2* of GNP, was sold to final demand. The industry has also 
been a strong exporter as less developed countries allocate 
resources to the development of the communication infrastructure 
The largest s ingl c -item .in this industry, telephone apparatus, 
includes all domes;, ic and business telephones and data sets. As 
medium and small businesses acquire data-processing capabilities 
the requirements of specialized telephone equipment will grow 
rapidly . 



It 
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10 'T»:DU'STRy 560300: TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH APPARATUS 
$ Million ' (Current) 

FINAL DEMAND COMPONENTS ' 



STC 



evrc?? no 



tfLf 



\ 



Ul.O 

21.) 
"•> 
k.3 



CO ''•.0 «T.* 204<.l 




val!:e added components 





CG:'?pr:r:sAr:c:: or Eyj>LovEES 

NET vIV,Tr,RJ-ST 

ir;DiV;:cT e'jsinf.ks taxes 

BL'Si:>^SS TP^YNSFER PAYK^NTS 
capita:. CONSUy^'TION allovjances 
profit' TYPE income 


1074,9 
5.5 
18.4 • 
.6 

115,3 
280.0 




"TOTAL- ADir.^n 

ALLOCATED TO IN?0:^MATION 

i 


1494.8 
1494.8 










* * * 


★ 



5 6 0 4 0 0 Ra d io an '1 To i ^j v i s i on Co inruuh i cat ions Equ 1 pment 



S IC 3G62 Radio and Television Transmitting, Siffnalinr, and Detection Equipment and 
Apparatus 

EstabUshments primarily engraved In maaufacturlng (1) radio and tele- 
; vision broadcasting equipment: (2) electric communication equipment and 
parts, except telephone and telegraph ; (3) electronic field detection apparatus, 
Ujiht and heat emission oi^erutinR apparatus, object detection apparatus and 
njavigational electronic equipment, and aircraft and missile control systems: 
and (4) high energy particle accelerator systems and equipment designed 
and sold as a complete package for radiation therapy, irradiation, radio- 
Craphlc Inspection, and research (linear accelerators, betatrons, dynamotrons. 
Vander^aff generators, resonant transformers. Insulating core transformers, 
etc.) : (5> high enerpy particle electronic equipment and accessories sold sepa- 
rately for the 'w)n.struction of linear accelerators, cyclotrons, synchrotrons, 
and other high enercy research installations (transnatters/modalators, accel- 
erating xrarepuide structure*, pulf^ed electron guns, vacuum systems, cooling 
systems, etc.) ; (6) other electric and electronic communication and sl^allng 
producii?. not elsewhere? classified. Establishments primarily engaged in 
. manufacturing transmittinu tubes are i:las.sified In Industry 3C73 

ArrfTrr*.rinc warcnil(li» «tTnrttir*« Amplifiers: otbir tban radio, pnblic 

Alrcm/t control fy«Ifm*. elortn^nlc address, and munlcal Inntrument 

Air trafSc c<aatrf>l kjrdtema and AnteQoa. radar and commiinlcaUonj* 

e<jnlptoent. electronic Antenna. tvlerUlon trmnimlttlnR 



169 
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ERIC 



Atom nmtRhfM {particle accelera- 
torn) 

BetatroDR ^. , 

BroaJcasllnK e^;jlpment. radio and 
telerUton . . 

Burplar alarm apparatua. electtlc 
ClcaniDR equipment, ultrajioolc 
Communication equipment, mobile 

and micro-wave 
Communication eqxilpment and 
parts, electronic : except telephone 
anU telecrapb 
Control receiver! , 
Countermeaaure almxilatora. electric 
Cyclotron* , . 

Detection apparalua: electronic and 
mamictlc field, and ll^bt and Beat 
emlBSlon 
Dlrltal encoders 
Direction finders, radio ^ 
Door opening and closing control 
devices, radio and photoelectric 
i-ell operated 
.Dynamotrons 

E>ctron heam metal cuttlnc form- 

Inc and weldlnj; machine* 
Klectron beam welders 
Electron linear accpleraton 
Electronic control, detection, or 

communiCHtlon ^yjitems 
Electronic fieW detection apparatus 
Elecirnstailc particle accelerators 
V'ire alarm apparatus, electric 
Flight simulators (trainlnn aids). 

electronic 
Heat emlRSton operating apparatus 
Highway signals, electric 
HydropbooM 
Inertlal guidance systems 
Infra-red object detection equip- 
ment 

iDtercoromunlcntlng systems, elec- 
"■ ..trie". p 

La^#r nysteros and equipment, except 
slrivntlfic and engineering: Instru- 
ments 

Light and heat emission operating 

apparatus 
I.lnpnr accelerator* 
I/v»rnn fquiproent 

Mjicnetlc fiHd il»'iectlon apparatxis 
Marine boruB. i»lpctrlc 
Maner f^uliiment, all types 



Micro-wave commanlcatlon equip- 
ment 

Missile control syatems 
Mliislle fuel mana^^ment systems 
Mobile cv^mmunlca tlOD equipment 
NavljratlonAl electronic equipment 
Object del#»ctloo apparatus (radar) 
rartlcleaccelerat<)rs — high volUra 
I'hotographlc control systems, elec- 
tronic 

I'bototransmlsslon equipment 
Pulsed electron gulna 
Radar equipment I 

Radio antenna (trazumlttlnff and re- 

celvlnp) and ground equipment 
Radio compasses 1 
Radio receiver networks 
Radio telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment, except tubes 
Railroad algnallng devices, electric 
Receiver-transmitter tinlta 
RK power amplifiers, sold separately 

for use In rtnces. etc. 
Satellites . 
Signaling apparatus, electric 
Signals: railway, highway, and traf- 
fic—electric ^ 
Sirens, electric: viSblvie, marine. 

Industrial, and air raid 
Konar equipment . , 

Sound Rlcnnlijp device, electrical 
Target slpnals. synthetic to oper- 
ate radar receivers and repf.^ters 
Telemetering equipment, electronic 
Television sntenna (t-ansmlttlcj) 

and cruund equipment 
TelevlMon cIoKe^, circuit equipment 
Television monitors 
Time decorders 
Traffic signals, electric 
Training devices, electronic 
Transmitting upparatus. radio and 

television : excett tubes 
Transponders 

ritrasonlc cleaning equipment 

UJtrationlc generators »ld sepa- 
ratelv tor Inclusion In tools, 
welding eoulpment. dentaJ equip- 
ment, service *'".*jlpment. etc. 

Ultrasonic welding machines and 
equipment 

T-ndernater wund equipment 

Weapon simulators 



All the equipment listed' above was included a^7 "information 
machines." Included here. are a variety of sophisticated and 
expensive equipment, such as- satel lites and avi.onics. 
Communication and intelligence sateli;';e? will undoubtedly 
become a separate industry in time. /\;. .^Isat, Domsat, 
Marisat, and various private firms ('. •.'•. : ug,.es , AT&T, IBM/ 
Aetna, etc.) increase their satellit-;: aoi: : vities , the growth 
in their share of GNP will climb d r :xh\<\\:.cr, .ly . 

Avionics is al-so increasing at a ^ ^ rate, both in 

ubiquity and cost. One pound o.f r-vionJ.-? now costs over 
$1,200 mcludinq all research .•,r.':1 dovei pment, manufacturing 
installation, ar.d maintenance. 

-This industry will conti:'.ue to ex^ -i - - .avily in the next 
■ decade . ■ 
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10 INDUSTRY 560400: 



RADIO A*ND COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
$ Million (Current) . 



FINAL DEMAND COMPONENTS 



sx.'».g oy ;t; 



t.-. 



• •.%:':*Ti 
-ISC •ic£:'»r5 



o.cu 

0.515 

c.-c J 



c* . C * 
C.DOO 
0,000 ■ 

o.»-.i 

C.C33 
0.0»3 



■4a. q 

Ifrl.l 

101*. 5 



TC7/C rjS/C 5tMA.s3 

»u-.oi:A.Tr2 TO ::ir--i.\xTic 




I- Pi"? 
















c.c- 












c '.0 










.'>.'' 






























J. .5 


















0,0 










CO 




















CO 






et 


1 












0.9 










CJ 
















1* 


1 





VALUE ADDED COKPOK£:N':r, 



COMPETE SAT TOM OF EMPLOYEES 
NET iriTERKST 
irJDIP.F.CT DUSIMESS TAXES 
BUSINESS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 

'capital CONSUMPTION allov?a::ces 

PROFIT TYPE l!»CO>S ■ ' 



4450.3 
20.1 
47.6 
1.3 
175.9 



TOTAL VALUE ADDED 
ALLOCATED TO INFOHMATION 



4991.9 
4991.9 
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I-a'' INDUSTRY ^57 : ELECTRO.'JIC COMPONKNTS AND ACCESSORIES 



This industry includes electron tubes, semiconductors, and 
other electronic components. With a few very minor exceptions, 
these products are used in computers, communications and 
testing equipment — _all information goods. The entire 
industry.'s output is therefore allocated to information. 
The rule for inclusion does not ordinarily extend to all 
information goods'' inputs. For example, the sheet metal 
used in computer manufacturing is not classified as an 
information good. But in this case, the . component s are 
exclusively prcluccd for installation in information machines, 
and their furrrrio.'.: is exclusively to process information. 

The entire o^i^r-n r 5 the Electronic Components and Accessories 
industry's oucput was allocated to information durable goods. 



TOTAL .INDUSTRY 
INFORMATION 
NON- INFORMATION 
INFO 1 GNP 



OUTPUT 
I 7 ,312 
; 7,312 
0 

\ 



FINAL 
DEMAND 

1,435 

1,435 

0 

0.18 



VALUE 
ADDED 

3,643 

. 3,645 

0 

0.46 



Detailed Indusb^y Reports 



'^70100 hloctron Tubi^s 



SIC 3671 Radio and Television ReceivinK. Type ^;iectron Tubes. Except Cathode Ray 
K^itablishments primarily encapwi in manufacturini: radio and television 
r. '*ivinj$ tji^ electron tubes, except cathode ra.v tubes. Establishments 
primarily enpaRwl in man u fact urinp television rec<»ivinf: type cathode raj 
tubes -^re classified in Induftry 3G72: transmitting tubes in Industry 3673; 
X-ray tubes in Indnstry 3693; and electronic ei^uipment for home entertain- 
ment, except tubes, in Industry 36S1. 

EHectPob tubes, radto anrt television 
rrelTlnc; eiwpt cntbode raj 
tubes 

is I C 3672 Cathode Ray Picture Tubes 

EstabUshmcnts primarily engaged in manufacturing television receiving 
tyfte cathode ray tubes. Establishments primarily engaged In manufacturing 
other radio and tel evision receiving ty pe elect ron t ubes are clajwi fled in In- 
dustrv 3671; ancTtransmitting rubes in Industry 3673. • 



Cathode raj- 
type tubes 
Picture tube reprficetaln* 



televlaJon receiving 



TelerUloo receWlar -type- .tube«. 
cathode nj 



17 2 



SIC 3673 Transmitting, Industrial, and Special Purpose Electron Tubes 

Establishments primarily engaged in manufacturing transmitting, Indus- 
■' trial, and special purpose electron tubes. Estnblishmenfa primarily engaged 
In manufacturing radio and television fcran?mittlng equipment" are classified 
In Industry 3662: radio and television receiving tubes in Industry 3671; 
television receiviog type cathode ray tubes In Industry 3672 ; and X-ray tubes 
In Industry 3603. 



Cathode r»y tnbes, except teleTlslon 
recelrlng type • 

Electron beam (beta ray) generator 
tubes . . , 

Electron tubes: Iransmiltlnir. In- 
dustrial, and «r*cJal purpose 

Gas and vapor t'^bes 

Gelger Mueller vubcs 

Industrial electron tubes 



Klyatroo tubes 

Ugbt eeuslng and emitting tubeb 
Magnetrons 

Traoi»mltttn? electron tubes 

Tubes deslpned (or operating abcv-* 

the X-raj spectrum (with shorter 

ware Ungth) 
Vacuum capacitors, relays, and 

(witches 



These three, industries are unique in* the information sector 
in that they all experienced a decline, in gross output in 
recent years. Cathode-ray tubes continue to be a strong 
product since they are used in television sets, oscilloscopes 
and terminals. 



10 INDUSTRY 570100: ELECTRON TUBES 
$ Million (Current) 

FINAL DE.XAND COMPONENTS___ 



1%»C 

l6Ti 



fL£C*i 



z.zzo uzi.i 



0.: 



uw^o'* Tjtjcs. tb*>S':tt;s« type o.t;» 
i»T:«o«t cc*"»*CT -CSC o.ooc 



27*. I 
TtS.i 

n.o 
so.o 



Ul.Z 
1».0 
9.0 

It.* 



21.2 
21. » 
lll.O' 

0.0 . 
CO 



»2.2 210. T 



VALUE ADDED COMPON'ENTS 



COyjENSATIOtJ Or "EMPLOYEES 391.4 

?;et i:;tf.rkst i^.3 

indirect business taxes 8.7 

nUSIh'ESS TFANSFER FAYrXN'TS 1.5 

CAPITAL coNSUvpTioiv allcwa::ces .0 •;9.4 

PKCFIT TYPE lN*COy£ 322.2 



TOTAL VALUE ADDED 
ALLOCATED TO INFOWIATION 



785.5 
785.5 
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S7 020 0 Semiconductors 



SIC 3674 Semiconductors and Related Devices 

Establishments primarily engaRed In manufacturing serniconductc 
related solid state device?, ^uch as semiconductor diodes and sitacks, inc^* 
rectiflern, integrtueu niicroclrcuits (semiconductor networks), trans 
solar cells, ajid light sensitive semiconductor (solid stnte) devices. 



Coispater loi^c modules: flip daps, 
gates, -inverters, trippers, emit- 
ter followers, magnetic shifts, 
regis ters 
Controlled recti'iers. soMd state 
trtodes, solid state (germanium, 

silicon, etc.) 
Electronic d^vlcfs, solid state 
Fuel cells, solid state 
Hall efect devices 
Infrared sensors, solid state 
Light rensltlve devices, solid. state 
Ma^netohydrodynamlc (MHD) de^ 
Tlces 

Modules. Bolld state 
Molecular devices, solid state 
Monolithic Integratcd clrcultt isolld 
state) ■ 
Nuclear detectors, solid state 
Parametric diodes 



Photoelectric cells, solid state 1 

tronlc eye) 
Photovoltaic devices, solid state 
Rectifiers, solid state 
Semiconductor circuit networ-.. 

(solid state Integrated circuit ) 
Semiconductors (transistors. 

diodes, etc.) 
Solar cells 

Solid Bta^e electronic devices 
Strain gSipcs. solid J'tate 
Stud bases or mounts for semicon- 
ductor devices 
Switches, silicon control 
Thermionic devices, solid state 
Thermoelectric devices, solid state 
Transistors 
Tunnel diodes 

Ultraviolet scnBora. solid state 
Variable capacitance diodes 
Zener dlo<5e« 



With an average growth rate of 15.9% in value of shipments and 
18.0%" in capital expenditures during the period 1958-1970, the 
Semiconductor industry is one of the fastest growing members of 
the information goods sector. This indust::y is experienci-ng . 
some of the fiercest coTPoet ition seen in hiv::h technology fields 
New techniques in LSI promise a proliferation of lucrative 
products in the next ten years. 



10 INDUSTPY 57020C: SCMICONDUCTORS 
$ Million (Current) 



FINkL COMPONENTS 



SIC 



IW tXPOBT no S7X7g 



1*T* CCsTaiCT mZ»^ » "ISC «tCtl»«S 
1»7»C11 '♦ISC »tttlPTl 



0.3:^ 10*). « 

o.q:) ::c.t 
0.300 

9.300 0,1 0.1 

o.osi 1.1 



* TTTKL r;j4Ai DIIMAaS 

hLUXATto TO iiir::i>KAriCM 



1*1,1 )i.i 



9.0 k.3 



0.0 
0.0 
U.9 



VALLT ADDED CO!iP0N*E:ITS 







— » 


COKPENSATIOf! EMPLOYEES 


54C.2 




NET ir.TrtREST 


10.9 




IN'DIP.ECT BUSinrSS TAXFS 


a. 5 




BUSIMESS TRANSFER PAY?^.'TS 


1.8 




. CAPITAL CONSL'!<?-.-ION ALLOWAJXES ' 


54.0 




PROFIT TYPE INCOXE 


62.0 • 




tot;l value adi^ed 


677.4 




ALLOZATED TO INFOP^'JVTIOS* 


677.4 
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570300 Bloctronic C ompon ents , Not Elsewhere Cla^ ' ^jL f ied 

SIC 8679 Electronic Components and Accessories. Not Elsewhere Classified 

Establishments primarily cn?aged in manufacttiring specialty resistors for 
electronic ond products; electronic inductors, transformers, and capacitors: 
and other electroaic compozients, not elsewhere classified. ' Establishments 
primarily engaj^ed in manufacturing re.«;istors. inductors, and transformers 
for telephone and teles:rapb'apparatus an> classified in Industry 3661 ; electric 
lamps in Industry 30^11 : and semiconductor (solid state) and related devices 
In Industry 3674. 



AateDDA. r^c^IrlDi; : aatocnobUe. 

borne, portable 
Atteoaator* 
BalQDS 

Capaclton. elfctronlc : fixed and 

Tarlable 
Cores, macoetlc 

Circuit boards. teUvlsIoa and ra* 

dar: electrlcs>rlDted 
CoUs. cbokea and otber electronic 

Inductors 
Coll windlnc. elrctronlc 
Commutator?, electronic 
Condensers, for eU^ctronic end pn)d> 

ucta 

Coniitant ImP*HJ«nc« trnnsXormera 
Cryorenic coollne ilerlcen (cryo- 

stAta. etc > for infrared detectorH. 

uAScn. etc 
Cnratals and cryttAl atsembUes. 

r»dlo 
DelaT lines 

QectroDlc circuits, except semi- 

couducter or solid state 
Electronic tube parts, exc pt plass 

blanks 

Flltem. electronic _ ^ 

Harness a^semMIes. for electronic 
use: wire and cable 

Headphones, radio 

Hermetic atals. for electronic equip- 
ment 

IF ampUflers. sold wparately 
Impedance conrersion units, blch"' 

frequency 
Inductorn. electronic 
Loads, electronic 
Magnetic recording tape 



Onclllatorw. except laborttory type 
PasHlre repeater* ^. 
Phonoeraph needle cartrlojcea 
rieio^lectrlc crysUli 
Printed circuits 
Pulse formlnK networks 
Quartz cryaials for elffctronlc ap- 
plication 

Recordlne heads, for iT>eech and 

musical equipment 
Kecordlng and playback beads, ma^- 

Rectlfiers. electronic, except tollcj 
state 

Relay*, for electronic use 
Rheostats, for electronic end prod- 
uct* ^ ■' 
Reslatorik. for electronic end proa* 

QCtS 

Besonant reed dericea. electronic 
Sockets, electronic tube 
SolenoldM for electronic sppllcatlona 
Step positlonern for tranamlttlni 

equipment 
Switches, electronic appBcatlona 
Switches, stepping 
Tape, magnetic recording. Indadlnj; 

paper tape 
Thermistors 
Tranf'ducers. electrical 
.Transformers, electronic types. 
Tube retalnera. electronic 
Tube spacer — mica 
Tube transformer assembliei-. a»ed 

In firing electronic tubes 
Varlaton 
Video tngtcn 
Voice controla 
Ware gnl'iefl and flttlnga 



All the components included in this industry are for electronic 
(as distincr from electrical -transmission) applications, mostly 
in computers, communications, instrumentation, and high-fidelity 
equipment. 



TO INDUSTRY 570 300: ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS, NEC. 
S Million (Current) 



Fi:.*^ 



r-jiND ccm?o:;!:n*7S 



■:)0 t.r.:*?:*..: »-ct!C»T : ■ : 



O.ZZL 



IT...! 



CC'»T«»CT--Qai . -I5C ■[C£t»'» 0.350 

••rsc.'tctjPTs o.cc* 
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STATE 
















0.0 
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39.1 














I : .* 






11.* 








• '..1 






I*. a 














a.k 














0.9 


L .9 


**!» 










»".» 




1.1 










».l 

*.o 














1.0 


I77J.I 






' «.a 






I'.l 

U.Y 














C.9 


-f ; 1.3 








111.3 


lO.O 


*a2.o 














0.0 














CO 














21.3 




123. 1 


la.i 113. a 


1SI.9 


11*.* 


10.0 


131. 1 

ici .a 



VAL'JK ADDED compcke::ts 



CGM??::;3ATir,:; or k-'j-loyees 




1776 


C 






34 


7 


irOIRT.CT BrSINESS T»\>:zs 




25 


8 


BL'SiriESS TTViNSFER ?Ay^:E^:TS 




3 


€ 


CAPITAL C0NSb*yj>TION ALLCVd'AT 


ICES 


\2Z 


5 


PROFIT TYPE INCCNX 




219 


3 


TOTAL VALUE AH^ED 




2179 


9 


ALLOCATED TO INFCfc^ 


•ATICN 


2:10 


9 
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Industry #58 includes storage batteries, engine equipment; and 
X-ray apparatus. Only the X-ray equipment is allocated to 
information, since the equipment serves no purpose other than 
to yield diagnostic data and information about patients. To 
the extent that X-ray equipment is u'Sed therapeutically in 
radiation trea^tment, this sector will be overstated. 
Unfortunately, the Census of Manufacturers' 7-digit data do 
not distinguish between, diagnostic and ttierapeutic applications; 
on industry sales of only $208 million and final demand of 
$195 million, the error cannot exceed about .01% of GNP. 

Around 8.07% of the Miscellaneous Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment industry was allocated to informrtion durable goods. 



OUTPUT 



FINAL 
DEMAND 



VALUE 
ADDED 



TOTAL INDUSTRY 
INFORMATION 
NON'- INFORMATION 
INFO I GNP 



2,713 
219 
2 , 505 



1,281 
195 
. ,086 
0.02 



1,306 
111 
1,195 
0.01 



Detailed Industry Reports 



5 S 0 3 0 0 



•ray Apparatus and Tubes 



S IC 3693 Radiographic X-ray. Fluoroscopic Xrray. Therapeutic X-ray, and Other X- 
. ray Apparatus and Tubes; Elect rem edicai and Electrotherapeutic Ap« 
paratus 

Establishments primarily engaged in manufacturing radiographic X-ray, 
fluoroscopic X-ray, and therapeutic X-ray apparatus and tubes for sicdical, 
industriai. research and controi applications. This industry aiso includes 
establishments primarily engaged in manufacturing elfHtromedical and elec- 
trotherapeutic apparatus except electrotherapeutic lamp units for ultra-Tlolet 
and infra-red radiation (Industry 3641). Establishments primarily engaged 
in manufacturing radio recelvlmf type tubes are classified in Industry 3G71; 
television receiving cathode ray tubes in Industry 3672; and transmittlrg 
tubes in Industry 3673. 



Arc lamp units, electtotberapeutlc : 
except Infra-red and nltra-rlolft 

C?ardloi7rapbJ 

ElecrrocardlofnpbA 

£le<rtro«Dcri)halograpb 

Electromfdtcal appamtcs 

£lectrotherap«utlc apparatc*. ex- 
cfpt 1l 'ra-FPd and ultra-rlolet 

Fluoroftcopei 

Fluoroscopic X-ray apparatcs &nd 

• »r>r m^atrffi ^ t p daitftal. rfr - 

i«farcb. and control applications 



Lamp!, X-rnj 

Radloirrapblc X-raT apparatus and 
tub«i : for tsedlcaf. induitrUl, 
rfnearcb. and control appllcatlont]i 

Kadium equipment 

TbfrBp«utlc X-ray app&ratui and 
tubr«: tci medical. Indcstrlal, rr> 
Hearcb. and control appl)ca.t1ooa 

X-ray apparatus and tubes: for 
medical. ind'jittriKi. researcb. and 
control applidtlona 
" X'la y c ^frf r at e r s ■ 



ERIC 
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10 INDUSTRY 590300: X-PAY APPARATUS AND TUBES 
$ Million (Current) 



FINAL DEMANS CQK?0:;SSTS 



ift«>o«« i.vtT tlses «Awves. set.*'' )i 







2C«.3 


c.i ;» 


if.; 


«.< 


O.CCJ 






3. CO; 




CO 


3. p. (3 




U.T « 


a. '..JO 






0.033 


«a 





TOTAL f:>w>^ 5lx'j»s 



0.3 111. I 



7. J 



VM.U?: ADOSD COyXONENTS 



co.'^pens^tiq:: or ExrLOVEES 

NET INTKRFST 
INDIRECT BUSINESS VAXES 
BUSItlESS TPAJISFER PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION AIXCWA?;CES 
PROcIT TYPE INCOME 



122. 2 
1.1 . 
1.2 
.1 
3.4 

-17.9 



TOTAL VAL'OE AD::ED 
ALLOCATED TO IN?0R:'-ATICN 



111. 1 
111. 1 



1 / / 



J-0 IHDUSTRy ^6^2:' SCIENTIFIC AND CONTRO LLI NG INSTRU^BNTS 

Industry #62 includes -a variety of scientific equipment: 
engineering and scientific ins truments ? meGh^nical measuring 
devices; automatic temperature controls; surgical and medical 
instruments; dental equipment and supplies; and watches-, 
clocks, and their parts. o . 

The non-informational equipment in' this industry (the surgical, 
medical and dental equipment and supplies) 'recounted for 42% 
of the i-total output . The rest, some $2.1 billion in sales to 
final demand, was included as informational durable goods: 
controlling instruments, automatic pilots, gyroscopes and 
thermostats . Th^ir function is purely informational in that 
they register the "^iisJcrepancy between the system state and the 
desired goal, and transmit that informat-ion back to a controlling 
agenty (which my also be a machine) . Instruments are included 
as information goods since their only use is to inform the user 
about the physical state of the system. "Watches and clocks have 
been included for similar reasons. Some overstatement of this 
sector may occur where watches -and clocks have an. orn^imental, 
decorative, or bullion value beyond their informatio'nr-^iving 
function. However, as will be explained' later, most of the . 
non-inf orraational value of watches and clOQks is in the 
casing material ,^ which was eliminated from the accounting of 
output. 

Around 57.54% of the Scientific and Controlling Instruments 
industry's output was allocated to information durable goods. 





* ■ . . OUTPUT 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


VALUE 
ADDED 


TOTAL INDUSTRY ' 


5,514 


3,282 


2, 625 


INFORMATION 




2,187 


1,744 


NON- INFORMATION ^ 


2,341 , 


1,095 


8S1 


INFO % GNP 




0.27 


0.22 



i 
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Detailed Industry Reports 



620 100^ 'j r; a in-: • ring and Scient if ic Ins c lume nts 



\ 



SIC 



&igineeri:>c/LaWafory, BiMl Scieivtific and Rcsearth histruments mad 
Associated Equipment 
t^BUbUshmcnts primarily engaged. In manufacturing laboratoryr scientific, 
and enrineering Inbcrumenls such rs nautical, navigaUonal, aeronautical, 
surreving. drafUng, and instxamenta tor laboratory work and scientiflc re- 
'search (except opUcal instrumenti^-^lDdustry 3831). EsUbUshments prl- 
marily engaged in manufacturing surgical and medical Instruments art 
classified in Industry 3&41; dental Instruments and equipment In Industry 
3843- mechanical measuring and controlling instruments in Industry 3821; 
machinists' precision measurin- tools In Industry 3545; Instruments for ln^ 
dlcating. measuring. ;ind recording electrical quantiUes and characteristl« 
in Industry. 3611; watches and clocks in Industry 38n; and measuring and 
dispensing p-impa in Induiltry 3586. 



Awleratlon Indicators r . r. 
Aeronautical Instromenti, electric 
(except Instruments for Indicat- 
ing, measuiinjr, and receiving 
electrical quantities) : jfyrppllota. 
tilgbt and bank Indlctors. dnrt 
meters, altimeters, etc. 
Air 8P**d Indicators (aeronautical 

Instruments) 
Aircraft fllRht Ingtmments 
AnRle-of-atuck Indicators 
ABffle-of-yaw Indicators ' 
Autocla'*e«, laboratorj 
Automatic pilots, aircraft 
Bacterloloirical laboratorj Instru- 
ments and appJaratus; except 
ineillcal. optical and dental^ 
BVj9;ii"*les (compass bouslnffs) 
B^coa te«ttnK apparatus 

Buns-a burners ^ ^ ' , , * . 

Calibration tapes, (or^pbyslcal test- 
Ins macblnes 
CoDtrlfuces. laboratory 
Chemical laboratory apparjitus: Ka* 
analyslSv-calorlraeters. petroleum 
analysis, vater and sewaire test- 
*lcc. etc. 
Clinical laboratory Instruments, ex- 
cept medical and dental 
Coal testing anparatos 
CompHSRfs and accessortea (naviga- 
tional inHtri/nnents) 
m»pau«»lng equipment : 
Distilling apparatus, laboratory 
Drafting Instruments and macblnes 
Driftfoeter* 

Dunt sampling and analysis equip- 
ment 

Environmental testing eqalpment 
Fatbometora ^ , 

Fltgbt Instmmeota, aeronantlcal 
Furnaces, laboratory : exceot dental 
Glide slope Indicators 
Gyrocompasses 

Gyro gimbals ; 
Gyroscopes 
Haemogloblnometers 
Horlron fllgbt Indicators 
Hydrogen ton equipment, colonciet- 
rlc 

Incubators., laborstory 
Indicator teatent. rvcntable 
integrators (>matbematlcal InstrO' 

raenta) ^ i i 

I^ahoratory cqnlnraent t cbemlcal 

fume boods. dlRtlllatlon racka, 

b^ncbes. pind cabinet^ 
Laboratory testing and fcdentlflc lo- 

HtruraentB. rxcept electric 



I^WT »wHm allk'nraent <J«'^7« 
LaH.T scientific and engineering 
Instruments^ 

Mncnetk'ldeallzatlon generators 
NlXroIoglcal Instrumentii. except 

optical" 
Micromanipulator 
Microtomes 
Nautical Instruments 
NiivltfHtlonal InstnimenU 

Paiholoplcal laboratory InstnimenU 
and apparatus 

Pellicle mirrors 

Photogrammetry equipment 
Pbotopltometers 

Pbynlcs laboratory apparatus and 

Instruments , ^, , 
Pictorial (leTlatlon Indicators 
Pipettes, bemocytometer 
PI tapes (metal periphery direct 
. reading diameter topes) 
Pltometers 

Planlroeters , ^ . 

Plotting Instruments. Oraftlng and 
. map reading \ , \»t 

Position Indicators for landlne 

gear, cowl flaps. Ktablllzers, etc; 
Radio magnetic Indicatory 
Kate-ofdlmb Indicators 
Selsmograpbs 
Seismometers 
Se Is mo 8 copes 
Sextants 
Shadowgraphs 
Slide rules . ..^ . 
Standards and calibrating equip' 

ment, /laboratory 
Surveying instruments and acces- 
sories: alidades, tranKlts. levels. 

theodolites, plumb bobs. rods. 

chains, tapes, etc 
T squares (drafting) 
Taffrall logs 
Templates, drafting 
Time Interval measuring equipment. 

electric (laboratory type) 
Time measuring and counting eoitlp- 

ment. electric (laboratory type) 
V'lcuum pumps, laboratory 
Work tables, laboratory 



179 
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The $1. billion Instruments inciastry accounts for some .1% of 
,§ales to final 'demand, mostly in the forr.\ of gross capita!' 
formation, exports, and defense purchases. Many of the 
instruments included in this industry are now treated as 
peripherals co computer-controlled processes. Some, such 
as automatic pilots, ai:e actually on~board minicomputers. 
As ir vcrpprocessors gain more widespread usage, many of the 
•instruments listed will begin to resemble automatic calculators 
or computers which can. communicate with each other, with a 
larger computer , or with a 'human operator . . 



10 INDUSTRY 620100: 



ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
$ Million <Current) 



FItlAL DEKAND COMPONENTS 



vwr cr nz:i 



)lill Aiac«*fTi II.4UTIC-W :»iiTauvt'«*i U.oiO 
><i;;i7 t"iji:**'c'» * 5C:tsT;»:c isj's^vC^ts c.c;2 

>«ni3) 5L«vc»t^ft • 054^1 ;s5, • rt"NiTt,ac C.003 

SUM Cf L^0ISTRI9UTE3 0.0)0 
]sn CCHT«*CT • •tISC'RCtCIP'S . o.oco 

}tUO«« MISC «fCilPTS - 0.C3) 



5.C 

0 .c 
5.0 

}fl.2 

10. b 
17. » 




U2.i 



372,] 



7« . J 

0.0 
«.« 
«Ol,i 
0.0 



VA LUE AODED COMPONENTS 

490.2 



1. 4 

:9.o 

-54.8 



TOTAL VALUE ADDED 479.1 
ALLOCATED TO INFOIViATION ■ , 479.1 



COMPKNSATTO:!' OF EMPLOYEES 
NET' INTF.RKST 
INDIRECT BUSI^r.SS TAXES 
BUSINESS TRANSFER PAYKEN'^S 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLCWAtCCES 
PROFIT/TYPE INCOME 



620200 Mechanical Mea'sur i ng Do vices 



.SIC 3821 Me;;hanical Measuring and Controlling Instruments, Except A. somatic 
Temperature Controls 
Establishments"primarily em;agcd in manufacturing industrial process 
instruments, for Indicqtlni?, recording, nieaHuririR and controlling tempera- 
tUTG (except automatic temperature controls-Industry 3822), presatire and 
vacuum, fluid flow and liquid level, mechanical motion, rotation, humidity, 
densfty. acidity, alkallaity. and. combuf^tlon; dial pressure rouges : physical 
property testing apparatus such as hardness^ tension, compression, torsion, 
ductility, and elasticity cesting apparatus. 
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Aoii>Maen» for nuclear RppUcntlons 
Barometers, iDercut7 and aoeroid 
tjp« 

Cable testing machlnefl 

Combustion IndlcatlDC. rev^rdlDJf. 
and cODtrolltDC iDMrrumenta 

CondpD»at« meitra 

CootroU. liquid level 

ContPOlr rerolutloD and tlralnff 
iDatromenUr 

CouDt rate mfcters, nuclear radia- 
tion [ 

Dial pz^*ure vaairea 

Dlapbrafnus for ^na meterti 

DTna mo meters' 

Electro jcamma ray lojTKera 

FattfnJe t«tlnjt machlne5. indua* 
trial : mechanical 

Fire detector ayatems. non-electric 

Muld amplltler <conrn>l dpvlrr) 

Fuel densltometfrH, aircraft pnjrlne 

Fuel icaurlnff equipment, electrical 
and mechanical 

Fu^l-'mlirure Indicators, aircraft- 
' engine 

Fuel aysteDJ lo.'<tnim^nt!*. aircraft 

Fuel totalUem. alrcrafi engine 

Gaaollne dlfpeoBlng mfters 

Oaoges, excvpt electric, motor vehi- 
cle : oU presaure. water tempera* 
ture. ♦tc. 

Gaugeii for meaau.Mng pressure, 
flow, liquid letel: humidity, den- 
sitj. acidity. allcalloltT. vomhua- 
t'oni etc: 

Gelger counter* 

Covernom; p»B 

Hardneari tenttDK equipment 

Heat rerulntora 

Humidity ln<itnimentA 

H\imldUr plug IcdU-ntora 

Hydraulic t>resiure lodlcatora 

Hydrometers 

Hydrostatic controls, fxcept auto- 

matlc temperature controH 
HyKTometera 

Instmmenratlon for reactor ct>a« 
crola. auxiliary , ^ , 

lotejrratlnir meters, nonelectrical 
typ« 

lo \ chambers ' , 

Kinematic teat and meaaurtng eiiulp- 
ment 

Liquid aclntlllatlon apectrometepi 
Ma):netlc compRSAea. porUbte type 
Meaaurlng Instruments, mechani- 
cal: except electrical and optical 
cceaaorlDg Inatruroenta. watches, 
and clocks 
Measuring wheels .' 
Meters: iras. llq»ld. allying, and 
mechanical meaii"-* -g — except 
electrical Inst nii* watches, 
and clocks 



Mine detectors, electronic 
Molature density meters 

Needle caugi' dials . , 

sSdear radiation detection and 

monltorln? Instruments 
Oil pres.<iure cauct*s. motor Tehlcle 
Oxygen regulators 
Parking meters 
Fedomi'ters j^^i^ 
IVmonnel dosimetry devices 
Physical properties testing and In- 

sKctlon equipment 
Prvssure and vacuum Indicators. 

alnrraft enplne , . 

Pressure measuring ; 

Bourdun tube, bellows and dla- 

phram »yPM , 
Pr«"Bure tran'^ducers 
Pul»e analyrers, nuclear monitoring. 
Pump testing unlti* ^ . , . 
Pyrometeni. rad! ^tlon and optical 
Radlac equlpflflpnr (radiation meaa- 

nrlng and'deteciing) 
Rfgtsteri*. fare: for atreet cars. 

busea. etc. . 
KfgUien*. llnpjil Ullrloc 
' ReToluilnn oiuniers and timers 
SnllnUy Indicators 
Satnple chancers, nuclear radiation 
.Scalers, naclfar radiation 
Scintillation detectors 
Speedometers 

Stress, strain, and flaw detecting 

and measuring eqnlpment 
Strip chart recorders, electronic 
SyncbroDlrers. aircraft engine 
Tachometers 
Taximeters 

Telepraph distortion analysers 

Testers for checking hydraulic con- 
troI« on aircraft 

Testing machines: ahranloa, shear- 
log strength. tenaUe atrength, 
torsion, etc, 

Tbermomagnetlc oxygen apalyae'r 

Thermometers, all types 

Thirknes« gauging Instruments; 
ultrasonic 

Thrust i>o%eT Indicators, aircraft 
engine "^^ 

Timers, rerolution 

Toll booths, automatle 

Tortilon testing machines 

Turbine flow meters 

TuruKtlles, equlppod with counUn* 
mechanisms 

Ultrasonic testing equipment 

VIscoslmeters ' 

Water meters 

Water teutpersture gauges, motor 

vehicle 
X-V plotters 



The same type lule applies here as for the.,..E,Lectrqnic 
Instruments: that the primary purpose of these products is 
information giving. Several seemingly non-information 
products, such as parking meters and fare registers, are 
presently undergoing a technological change that involves ^ 
comput^er technology. For example, several new rapid transit 
systems are experimenting with magnetic computer card 
substitutes to handle billing instead of the conventiona>i 
coiri. meters . " 
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JO INDUSTRY 620200: MECHANICAL MEASURING DEVICES 
' $ Million (Current) 

f . ■• ■ , ■ 

FINAL DEMAND COMP.ONENTS 
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VALUE ADDED COMPONENTS 



compensatjON of employees 


702.6 


NET iriTr.RKST 


^ 11.0 


INDIRECT (iUSIHESS TAXES 


10.4 


BUSiriESS '.RANSFER PAYMENTS 


2.2 


CAPITAL CONSUr^PTION ALLOWANCES 


4€.8- 


PROFIT TYP^ INCOME 


-43.6 


TOTAL VALUE ADDED ' ' 


731.4 


ALLOCATED TO INFORMATION 


731.4 



\20 300 Autonia: ic T omperatiire Control s 



SIC 3o22 Automatic Temperature Controls 

EsMlblishments primarily engaged In manufacturing automatic temperatore 
controls activated bj pressure, temperature, level, flow, time, or humidity (In- 
cluding pneuiiiatic controls) of tlie type principally uaed as componenta of air 
cond^tloniD?. refrigeration, and comfort beating, or as componenta of honae- 
hold appliances. Establlshiijents prlmarUy engaged In manufacturing Indus- 
trial electric controls are classified In Industry 3022. 



Gauf^pH for meaBuiine temperature 
SwltcLcfl, tberxDoBtanc \ 



Temperature controls, antomatle 
Tbermoatau 



\ 



The. stTite-of-the-art in. Automatic Temperature Controls is , . 
represented in buixding 'environment-control systems. These " 
small\ .computer-based systems can control several tens of , 
thousands of sensing units through a network, and can be used 
'to coiitrol air conditioners, heaters; and lights as environmental 
conditions change. They are advertised by the major vendors as 
savingVa sizable fraction of a utility bill, as well as substituting 
information technology for the more familiar night watchman whose ; 
primary\duty is to turn lights ' b'ff. 



10 IND-USTRY 620 300 ; AUTOM^vTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
5 Million (Current) 



SIC 



: OF nzA 



1422 COiT»»CT -C««» . -IJC 



FINAL DEMAND COMPONENTS 



2.1 C.O 

l.T 1.' 
10. 0 1*7 



TOTAL r:HAi 0iy<AJ»3 
ALLOCATLO TO IsniWaTICN 



VALUK ADDEto COMPONT^^ 



COMPENSATXOM OF EMPLOYEES ^7 

NET it:tfrkst y' 

INDIRECT DUSINF.SS T;»XES . 

BUSINESS TRANSFER PAYMENTS • ^ 

CAPITAL CON su:'JT I ON allov;a>:ces i^-iJ 

PROFIT TYPE INCOME ..'^'^ • - 

TOTAL VALUE ADDED 3 CI. 9 

ALLOCATED TO INFOR^tATION ^41. 9 



620701 Watches and Clocks 



SIC Watqhes, Oocks, f jockwork Operated rHvifcs, an,; Parts Except Watchcasea 

^ ElstabUshmenta primariiy '^ngagod In man .Xv.cturlng clocks f Including 

electric?), watches, mechanbttui :ut ciockTVork opi'rated devices, anu clock 

and watch parts. This Industry includes ?suibl:£Uments primarily en^ged 

In assembling clocks and welches from pui*chasea movements and coijea. 

Establishments primarily engaged in manuiacturiug watclicases are clasai- 

fleti in Industry glass crj'stals in Indui^trj* 2231, and ui.-breakable crystal? 

in Industry 3079. ' • 

Chronosrapht \ Me-JhfiDisms for clockwork opertted 

Ch: nometeri, Wect.'onic or iprlng * . . deticcB ^ ^ ^ 

vvjoni Movemeotr.. vcat'rh or clock 

Clock matpr .^Ia ard parta, except Tlnjeri for I duLtriel use, clock- 

crvBtala ijnd jeweU work nieclit::l8m only (elec»^rtc or 

Clocks, asKcmbUnf RPri«:R wound) 

Clockt, Including, electric «Vatcb*?n ^ti^ parts: excet^t watch- 

cas'^B, crjBtals. and jewela 



The jewelry cv deccrat.vve value .cf a watch or clock i.s ii^ost 
likely to r .;>ide in itr case cr' container, , t gcpld, silver, 
or wood, "the cases are manufactured by anot/.Lef industry 
(SIC 3872). hily t:he assembly of watches or watch movements . 
in included here. Watches are considei-ed as information-giving 
devices, sir.ilar to instruments. 



/ 
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10 rS'DUSTRY 62v9701: WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
S Million (Current) 
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VAU..^ ADDED COMPONE^ITS 



COr.PKNSATIO:: rp EM LOYEES 

i::r3iR5:cT nusirESS t^^es- 

CA?:?AI. COMSVMPTIjN ALL'..; AN'CES 

pkof:? type iiicoy^ 

TOTAL . . L'JE ADDP.D 
ALLOCATED TO IN ■ DFOlATION 



113.2 
5.3 
3. 3 
. 9 
16.0 
53.4 

192.0 
i?2.0 



184 



(jrr rcAj.j^ jJ^thalmjc ^ ph oto g raph tc equipmen t 



The information components of this industry are composed of 
optical instruments and photographic equipment. The former 
is considered in the class " ihst^rument , " a product whose 
primary function is information {giving/, i ,.e . , visual. The . 
latter is considered an i nf ormc^'tioh good '-.since it captures 
visual information images ^.qri a variety of media. 



^nd 65.35% of 'the Optical, Opthalmic, and Photographic 
ipment industrv's outuut was allocated to information / 



Aroun 
Equ ipme 
durable gooas. 



FINAL 



VM.UE 





OUTPUT 


DEMAND 


ApDED 


TOTAL INDUSTRY 


5,391 . 


2,926 


^,683 


INFORMATION 


3 ,523 


2,550 


2,454 


NON- INFORMATION 


1,868 


376 


229 


INFO % GNP 




0 .32 


0.31 



Detailed In< ustry Reports 



6 30100 O p 1 1 ca 1 l'n3 t ra in o nts and L onses 

SIC Optical Instruments and Lenses 

EstabllsbmpiiUi i)riiuarily euRaRtxl in the production of optical lenses and • 
prisms, and in manufju-turini; optical instruments such microscopes, tcle- 
.scor)e>»;' 6eld and o]K^m >;lnsses; and opiiral nionsuring and testing in^ru. 
mont-s such as refractoniOters, si>t^'tr(»nioters. Kpectroscopes. colorimeters, 
polariscopes. KstabUshmfnt-s primarily engaj^od in manufacturing eyeglass 
Iens*?s. fniDK-s. or fittiu;^ art- classifleil in Industry SKfW and those engaged 
in inanufarturinK sii;hiins nnd fire control instruments, but not engaged In 
manufacturin^' optical comiwnent.s. in InduiJtry IMl. 



Blnocolani 

Romb Rlchts, ihade to optical plantx 
BoreRcorx»« 

Cbromatojcraphlc e<jnlpment . (labo- 
ratory ty5>c) 
Chronoawpea 

C<ilorlroeter» (IvptlraMnstrunif nta) 

Contour proj*H*tor» , 

Director?: nntlnlri'raft. naval, tor 

pedo-^madv to opt teal plantK 
Dyna'leDa 

RIectroD mlcroprob^n 

Electron paramasnetlc upln t5-;>e 

apparatus, matl** Ir optical p'ant« 
Fire control «Hj»ilpDipnt. rollltu..'*' : 

znadr In optical plant.** 
Flack imottlnc iostnimentii (ftrr 

control equipment), made !□ optl-, 

cal plants 
Gl&^iM. field or opera 
OuD lilehta. made In optical plantn 
Helclit ftndera (fire control rqulp* 

inent). made In optical placti 
Laboratory aoaljila Inatramenta. 

optical 

Leoicoatlnr ...... 

Lens grlndlD];. except opbtbalmlc 
Lentes. optical : photojrrapblc. roar 

Dlf.TlDS. projection, icd loitm* 

nient: 



Mftimlfrlnc lontrDtneotii. optical: 
CiHlilincton. triplet, Icpca. and 
mlrroscx)p*'R 

Mpt»*orolocical Inntrumecta, optical 

•Xlicroprojectorn 

Microscopes, except corneal 

NephelometeM 

Nnrlpar mnu'nettc re»w>nance type 
appnrattiM. made lo optical placti 

Optiral romparatora 

Optlrrtl element-* ^od asKembUea, ex- 
cept ophthalmic: lenaca, priam.i. 
optical fiatK. lena mocotn, opti- 
cal reflectors and mirrora 

Optical mensurinir In^trumenti 

IVrlraeters (optical InBtrumentaV 

Per* scopes 

PU metera 

PhotORraphlc tense'* 

Photometers, njade In optical plantn 

Photom -ropraphlc apparotmi 

Pbototbeodolltes 

Polarlscopes 

Polarizers 

Prtams optical 

Projection lenses 

Ran;;e tlndern (fire ct>ntrol e<ju'i;»- 

meat), made In optical plants 
Redectorp. optical 
ReflectoscoVeH 
Refractoniet#.r^ 

Search? iffht mirrors and reflectora, 
oiade In optical plants 



\ 



Slsbtlns and Are control equlp- 

meut, made In optica! plants 
Spectrographs 

Spectrometer!! and apectroacopea. 

optical Inatructents 
SpyglQssc* , , , . 

Tefei»copos : elbow, panoramic, !«lpnt' 

loLV nre control., etc. ■ >" 
Telescopic sights, made ^lo . optical 

plants ' . ■ , 

Titrometers . 
Toryedo directors, mode In c tlcai 

Triplet n^apnlfylng Inatrumont. . op- 
tical 
TnrbldoroeterP 
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Chronoscopes , colorimeters, laboratory analysis equipment, 
and microscopes are represent^ii'ive optical ins truments . 
Eye-glasses, SIC 3851 , are not " included^ as* information goods 
for two reasons : (i) they a::e inedicc:. '. corrective devices, 
analogous to a splint or a drug, and' (ii) the jewelry or 
dec<->rative aspects are impossible to distinguish frorti the 
"visual correction value." 



10 INDUSTRY ^30100 : OPTICAL INSTRUML.!TS AND LENSES 
$ .Mill i.- (Current) 



FINAL DEl-iAND COMPONENTS 



SIC 



yKKz or :t 



)l>ii1| true &L»SSti • TtLfSCCflt-S 
)»iUT» OPtJC»L . B£L»'t3 SJ>fCT«C»f'f8S 

)»)lCCi CjPIJ:»L |'.STBi,-f.TS • Lt>iC>, N.S.I 

lilt cr i,sDiSTaiKTt«s 

)IM CCNTflACt . M'SC SCCCIP'S- 

1I)I0«« MISC ACCCIPTS 




VALUF ADDED COMPONENTS 



COMPENSATION OF EMPLOV£ES 


17J.1 


^ :'T INTFREST 


.5 


i.';dir£ct business tax^s 


1.9 


BUSINESS TPANSf'ER ?;iV>2:::Ts 


.9 


capital conscwption. allowances 


14.1 


PROFIT TYPE INGO;-*Z . . 


■31.0 


TOTAL VALUE ADDED 


" 221.5 


ALLOCATED TO INFOrATION 


221.5 



6 30 3 00 Phot o g r-j phi c E quipment and Supplies 

SIC3861 PhotORraphic Equipment snd Supplies 

Rstablishmenti p-^niarily eruriiped in nianufacturinp (1) photo^fraphic ap- 
paratus, w^uipnient. parts, attachments, and accessories, such as still and 
moticrn pirture onnieras ani projection apjxiratus; photocopy and microfilm 
equipment: blueprint injc and diaaotype {white -'rlntJuB) apparatus and equip- 
ment; awl Of* her photogra/ii»c equinment; cud (-!) sensitized film, paper, 
• , cloth, and plates, and prepared phoLOjrraphi? chemicals for use therewith. 

Establishments primarily ^ingaged 1'. manufacturing photographic paper 
stock (unWsitized). and paivr mats, mounts, easels and folders for photo- 
graphic use are classified In ^!ajor Group 2C; photographic lenses In Industry 
3831 : photographic glass in Slalor Group 32: chemicai.s for technical purposes^ 
not sp^ifically prepared and packaged for use in photography. In Major 
Group 28: and photographi( flash, flood enlajt>'i*r and projection' lamps In 
Industry 3641. 
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Blqeprlot cloth of paper, seasltlied 
BItieprlat reproductlua machioeft 
and equipment / 
BrowDpnct paper and cloth, aeon- 

Brownprlct reproduction jachlcea 
aod eQulpmect 

Cabinet)*, castette film transfer 

Cameras. atlU and motion picture : 
,n type* — aerial, view, commer- 
cial, amateur. sclnDtiflc. process, 
and special purpose 

Densitometers ' ' , 

'Developers, prepared photographic: 
not made In chemical plaati 

Developlni; machines and equip* 
ment. itlH or motion picture 

Dtaxo (whiteprlat) paper and Qloth. 
sensitized ! 

Dlaxotype twhlteprtnt) reproduc- 
tion machines and equlpmeot 

Driers, photojcraphlc 

Edltlnjr equipment, motion picture : 
rewinds, viewers, tltlers. splicers. 

- etc. 

KDlarrcri. photo^phlc 
Ex /osnre metefii. photo^rniphlc 
FlUn. sensitized : motloi plctnre. 
X-ray. still camera, ami special 
pnrpose — roll, packs, sheet, and 
cut 

Fixers, prepared photOf;raphic ; not 

made In Chemlrnl plants 
Flasblljht apparatus for photogra- 
phers, except bulbs 
Graphic arts plates, sen^ltlred 
Hsnfrers: photographic flm. plate. 
_and paper ^ ^ 

Heat senslttted paper made from 

pnrchased paper 
Holders : photocn'BPhtc film, ptate. 

and paper 
Lantero slide plates, sensitized 
Leas shades, camera 
Llsht meters, photographic 
Metallic emulsion sensitized pa£>er 

and cloth, photographic 
Microfilm equipment : camera, pro* 
Jectors. readem. etc. 



Motion olcture apparatus and «3"JS- 
inent. cameras, projectors. »oiiui' 
on.fllm recorders, sound r«PW^SJ 
lat equipment, screens, splicers, 
rewinds, reels, editors, ^.c. 
Photo comyoilpp in f^fv.. 
Photocopy equipment. aU tTP*' 
Photoflash equipment, except lamps 
PhS SSraphlc chemicals prepared : 

not ma'le^ln chemical plants 
Photographic equipment and acces- 

Photographic instrumenta. elec- 

Photographic paper and cloth, sen- 
sitized ; nil types 
Photo reconnaissance systems 
PhotosUt machines 
Plates, photoprophlc : sensitized 
printing equipment, photoprapblc 
PrtntlnC frame*. P»^o/oP[*P^*^,„. 
Procesilnc eoulpment. photojrrapnic 
Projectors, atlll and motion picture : 

silent and tound 
Ranee finders, photograpnlc 
Reels, film , , 
Screens, projection 
Sensltometers. photoffrapnic 
Shntters. camera 
Splicers, motion picture mm 
SUnda, camera and projector 

Stereoptlcons 

Tanks: photoffraphlc dereloplnC. 

flxlni;. and washing 
Toners, prepared photographic : not 

made in chemical plants 
Trays, photographic printing aad 

?irocesslnj; 
pods, camera And projector 

Washers, photographic print and 

Aim 

X*ray pbotoeraphic equipment ex- 
cept X'ray machines and tubes: 
film Uereloplng equipment laten- 
sifyicg screens, etc. 

Si-ray plates. sensitise<l 



The $3 billion Photographic Equipment and Supplies industry 
divides its output evenly between personal consumption 
expenditures ($675 million) and gross capital formation 
{$693 million) with the balance going to government 
(452 million) and exports {$283 million) • Photography is 
treated as an "activity" in that supplies such as trays, 
tripods, and reels are also included.' 



IB 
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?H070GctA?HlC EOUIP^^NT AND SUPPLIES 
$ Million (Current) 
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10 INDUSTRY 6 30 300: PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
$ Million (Current) 
VALUE ADDED COMPONENTS 



COMPENSATIOM OF EMPLOYEES 
KET I?;TERES7 
INDIRECT BUSINESS TAXES 
BUSITIESS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLOV/ANCES. 
PROFIT TYPE INCOME 

TOTAL VALUE ADDED 
ALLOCATED TO INFORMATION 



1001.5 
2.5 
18.9 
4.6 
175.7 
102B.8 

2232.0 
2232.0 



'J 

9 



18S\ 
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Lz^L, U''-^^-'Z^^ ' :'1j:sc!':lla:: •■:oiJS NA^'UFAcruRit^a 

Industry #64 includes a larqe assortment of products such as 
jewelry, musical ini'.trumcnts , games, artificial flowers,, 
sporting goods, and so on. The only products of interest 
here arc pens and poi.cils, carbon papc?r, signs, and 
advertising displays. 



Around 8., 88% of the Miscellaneous Manufacturing industry 's 
output was allocated to information nondurable goods. 







FINAL 


VALUE 




OUTPUT 


DEMAND 


ADDED 


TOTAL INDUSTRY 


7,969 


5,692 


3,771 


INFORMATION 


708 


517 


771 


.NGN- INFORMATION 


7,261 


5,175 


3,000 


INFO. & ONP 




0.07 


1.00 




Detai led Industry 


Reports . 





^ '-iR-^ L^JJ}^ ^ ^ >Ji-'Chn n i oa 1 P one i I s 

GIC ?951 Pens, Pen Points, Fountain Pens, Ball Point Pens, Mechanical Pencils, and 
Parts 

Establisbment-s priniarily unpaged in innnufactnring pens, pen points, 

fountain r^^-ns, ball point pous. refill cartridRti;. and imrts for pens and 
mecbanical pencils. 

Cfirtrldic^a, refill: for ball point Pen polnt«: cold, atwU or other 

i>^08 ' niptai 

Kountaln D-na and fountain p«'n desk IVdcIIh and pencil p&rta. mechaal- 

^Iptpr pcnn Penholders and parts 

S'lhs (pon iwlDtB) : Kold. fltMO, or Pens and ppn P«rtB : fonnUIn. 

other Hiatal atrloRraphlc. and ball point 



Pens .and pencils are simple information tools maybe the 
first artifacts" of the most ' primitive "information sector." 
Some overstatement may occur where a pen is sold as a luxury 
gift rather than as a writing device. On sales to final demand 
of $174 millior\, error could pot exceed .005% of GNP. 
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10 INDUSTRY 64050- : PKNS AND MECH/J4IC»U PENCILS 
S >uilion (Current) 



FINAL DEVAND CDMI^CNK NTS 




VALUE ADDED COMPOSENTS 



cc*'.?r::;sAT:nr: of sypLOVEKs 


82.6 




,6 


|i:;DIRr.CT BUSINESS TAXES ' 


1,5 


BUSIMESS TRANSFER PAYMEN'TS ' • \ 


. 1 


CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLCWAJ.'CES' 


4.9 


PROFIT TYPE INCOME 


23.1 


10':t<L V/^UE ADDED 


112. 8 


ALLOCATED TO INFCHJ^'J^TION 


■'-112.8 



64 0 50 2 L'jta'i Pencils and Art/ Goods 



SIC 3952 Lead Pencils, Crayons^ ind Artists' Materials 

p:stablishiUi/nU/l^niaHly enp:aged iii maniifacturinK lead pencils, pencil 
Iwds. and rr^f5iis; materials ai{d iHiuipmeiit for art work, such as airbrushef*, 
drawinK tnt-les iiuC lK>arris. palcUos, sketch boxes, pantbprapbs, artists' colors 
and wuxi-s. pvroKrnpby c<kmJs, drawinR inks, and drafting materials. EsUb- 
nshmer>Ls primarily enRaRefl in manufacturing mechaDical pencils are daasi- 
fled in Industry 3901. and draftinR Instniments In Industry 38U. 



Artists' materials, exwpt draftinR . 
iDBtrumPD'.B : air brushes, canvas^ 
colors an<l fciie«. drawlnc table's 
and boards. easclH, rantoKrapbs. 
rtetcbiciK boxcM. palettes, pyroc 
raphj poiMl*. drawing Ink. wax. 
and drafting materials . 
Barnlshers and rushions. irllderB 
CaJitas, artists* : prepared on iraroe.-* 
Canvas board, artists' « , , 

Chalk : carpenters'. blackboard.. 

marUnc. artists', tailors , etc. _ 
Crayona: carpenters'. hcIiooI, piarjc- 
Intr. artists', tailora* and blark- 
board— chalk, grpsum. charcoal, 
fnsaln^. pastel, and wax 
Draftln:; iraterlalB, except Instru- 
ments 
Eascia. artists 
Enamels, china paint nir 
Eraser irulrt^s and shleldf 
Fmmes for arUsLV canToses 
Priaket paper (artlati* material) 



Gold or bronre mlxtnrea. jMJwdera, 

naiiitfi. and aliea : artlata 
Ink. drawlnp: black and colored 
I>cttcrinc Instrunii ntB. arllsiH 
Maulsticks. artl8U' 
ModeUne clay 

PalntJF. artlHts' , • 

Paints for burnt wood or leather 

work, platinum 
Paints, for china painting 
P.\ntofiTapb8. ^or draftloc 
Pftstels. artlsta' 
Pencil holders 

Pencil lead: black, Indelible, or 
colored 

Pencils and pencil parts, except me- 
chanical 
pyrORraphy materials 
Sketching bore*, artists' 
Tracing cloth (drafting material) 
Walnut oil, artists' 
Water colors, artists 
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Fortunately, the issue of whether art is information need not 
be solved here. Most of the industry's output . is not in art 
goods, but ordinary lead pencils. 



10 INDUSTRY 640502: LH/\0 PENCILS /uND ART GOODS 
$ Million (Current) 



SIC 



><>)2 Lit.' Pt>C;i.S • kRT (iCCCS 



0.0C3 
0.CC9 



1.' 



o.s 

0.1 



I.; 
o 
i.i 



-VALUE ADDED COMPONENTS 



COMPENSATIOIJ OF EyPLOYEES 
NET ISTrlRKST ' 

INDIRECT dusi:;ess taxes 

BUSINESS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION- ALLCWAr:CSS 
PROFIT TYPE INCOME 

■ TOTAL VALUE ADDED 
ALLOCATED TO INFORMATION 



55.6 
.3 
,9 
.1 
3.1 
3.2 

63.2 
63.2 



6405 0^ 



Marking Devices 



SIC 3^53 Marking Devices 



Establishments primarily engag^ed In mannfacturing ral>ber and metal hand 
sUmps, dlesr and seals; steel letters and figures; and stencils for nse in 
paJtnting or marking. 



Dies (band se^ls) 
7I^res. metal 

Hand stamps. stenctlB. and brandi 
. Markers, felt ttiv^ 
Irons, marking or branding 
]>tter« (marktncr devices), metal 
Nambertnc stamps, with rubt>er 

trpe :'band 
Pads. Inking and stamping 
Paper atencUa 



Printing dies, rubber 

Screens, textile prtatln^ 

S^ls. band (dlea) 

Stamps, hand : time. date, post- 
jnarklnff. cancelling, and shoe and 
textile marking — metal or rubber 

Stencil machines (marking devices) 

Stencils for use In painting and 
marking : metAi. caraboard, etc. 



On sales of $4.9 million, no discussion is necessary. 
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10 INDUSTiiY 6 4050 3: MARKING DEVICES 
■ $ Million (current) 



FINAL DEMAND COMPONENTS 





K^.'^B 0? nth 




OUT?'JT 




PC: 








no 


tTATC riK CLM 






o.wpo 
















I.J ' 




:'OLSTP» V««ALi.OC«TtC 


o.clo 
















2.1 




ceramet moAt , MiK UCCJ*'* 


o.cio 
















o.a 




CO»«T«aCT how * 


e./oo 


l.O 














e.o 




»ISC acCIJPT5 














b!i 




o.t 




TOTAL rtXAL 


DCHANO 














0.0 


0.0 




JOLOCATtO TO 


tNrOIMtTIOll 














4.» 

























VALUE ADDED CpKPONENTS 











COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES . 
NET IN'TKTU^ST 
• INDIRECT SUSlflKSS TAXES 
"business transfer PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLOWATXES 
PROFIT' TYPE INCOME 


70. » 
.4 

3.2 
9.B 






TOTAL VALUE ADDED 
ALLOCATED TO INF0R.-.ATION, 


85.5 

.85.5 






- ' r 
* * * 


i * 




* 



6 40 50 4 Carbon-paper and Inked Ribbon's 



SIC 3955 . Carbon I'aper and Inked Ribbons ' 

Establishments primarily engage<l ^n manufacturing carbon paper for bu^i- 
neaa tnacLines, sales books* etc ; spirit or gelatin prooecs and other etencU 
^ paper ; and inked ribbons for business machines. 



Carbon pap^t for typewriters, saJei 

booka. etc. 
EibboDi, Isted : typewriter, adding 

oaadllne, cash retrtater, etc. 



Stencil paper for typewritem 
StencU paper, gelatin or spirit proc> 



Interestingly, one of the fastest growing items here are 
inked ribbons for high-speed computer printers. 
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10 INDUSTRY 6405C4: CAHBON PAPER AND INKkID RIBBONS 

$ Million ^Current) ' 



FINAL DEMAND COMPONENTS 



SIC 


SK.\t Of ITt-l 


%CnP 






PCE 


GCf 


INV rx?0K7 


FED STATE TlH Ci-M 


uss 




3.CJ3 


.*•> 










• . 0.0 








10. t 


2.1 






! ' * 


• . 1.^ 






2, 












. 1.1 






















CCsTUftCr • "l&C RCCClP'S 


a, 000 




it* . 








. 0.0 




CC'.TiiftCT nOoc 


0.3:3 


Oil 


o.a' 








0.0 




MlK •CCC1»TS 


O.030 


O.T 










0.1 




TOTAL rtNM, 








9.1 




l.» S.I 


0.0 0.0 kl.O 




ALLOCATXO TO 


iNfOKHATION 










Il.O 



VALUE ADDED COMPONENTS 



COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES 


60. 9 


NET INTFRFST 


. .4 


INDIRECT BUSINESS TAXES 


1.0 


BUSINESS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


. 1 


CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLOWANCES 


- 3.1 


PROFIT TYPE INCO:^ 


6.6 


TOTAL VALUE ADDED 


72.1 


ALLOCATED TO INF0R:1ATI0N 


72.1 



641100 S igns and Advert i si ng Pi splay s 



3993 Signs and Advertising Displays 

Establishments primarily engaged in manafacturing Mectrical. mechanical, 
cntODt, or plate signs and advertising displays, including neor signs and adver- 
tising novelties. Sign painting shoi>s doing businecK» on-a custonx basis are 
classified in Indbstry 73!>0. Establishments primarily engaged tn mauufactur* 
lug electric 'Signal equipment are classified in Inda5try 3C62. and lighting 
fixtaresln Industry 3642. 



AdTertUinff displays, eicept printed 
AdTertlslofT ooveltles 
CutoDti and displAjTS, window and 
lobbr 

Digplajs. paint process 
Letters for slf^os. m<^tal 
Name plates, metal: except eD> 
rrmved, etched, etc. 



Neon ilciis 

Score boards, .lertric 

Stjrai : electrical, mecbaulcal. ero« 

boaaed. painted, atamped. cutout. 

and alJk screen — not made In cos* 

torn alfo painting ahopi 



This industry is considered part of the advertising activity 
in market. Some signs of purely decorative or artistic origin 
are included/ and overstate the output of the industry. The 
error is trivial. 
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10 INDUSTRY 641100: SIGNS AMD AOVTRTISIMG DISPLAY 

• $ Million (Current) • 



FINAL DEMAND COMPONKNTS 



i'.z 



i.KM cr I? 



5«9J2J »«tT*L SJC'.S 0.;ca 
39«12«l OTKt« JC^ICI PRI^^eO • DJJPlA 0.000 

iqOUti OThEB SiCnJ . OtJPc«T» 0,000 

1941 ilQsi . -*OvCRTI»]nG 0',is>iAi» O.COO 

1991 ccnt«*ct *c^«. . »*jsc Acc£|ptj o.:co 

1991&9I CC'>74*CT wCi^k C C*.0 

1991099 HJSC ft£C((9T» C.OOl 



lft«.< 

2^o.) 

lf)f).T 
10.1 
10. « 

1*2.6 
»».9 

:'.i 



ib«.< 

o.c 

33.1 



2. A 
2.) 



STATE r;s ; 



2 2 : . » 
l.T 

0.0 

.• o,c 

2.1 

0.0 
CO 
2. . I 



VALUE ADDED COyj>ONEr:TS 



COMPENSATION OF EMPLOyi:ES 


366.9 


NET INTEREST 


2.3 


INDIRECT DUSIHESS TAXES 


3.9 


BUSINESS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


. 3 


CAPITAL CONSUyjPTION ALLOWANCES 


13.9 


PROFIT TYPE INCOME 


50. 3 


TOTAL VALUE ADDED 


437.6 


ALLOCATED TO INFORMATION 


437.6 
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I- a I ;/ DUST n-X.. r^&2.: '"" OFFIC 11 SUPPLIES 



Industry #82 is a ''dummy -industry in that it does not 
correspond to any particular SIC code. RathQr it is an 
agglomeration of products transferred into I-O. #82 from 
ten different industries which produce office supplies 
shown in Table 41. 



TABLE 41-: COMPONENTS OF THE OFFIC£ SUPPLY "DUMMY" INDUSTRY 



PRODUCT 



TRANSFERRED 
FROM 10 # 



Stationary, index cards, machine tapes, 

pressure sensitive tapes 
Business forms, sales books, ledgers, 

blankbooks, etc. 
Glues, pastes , liquid inks 
Rubber bands, erasers, stationary 

sundries 
Glass stationer's wares 
Office type wire staples 
Paper clips and scissors 
Pencil sharpeners, staplers, tape 

dispensers 
'Sensitized blueprint and diazo -type ' 

paper 

Carbon paper, crayons, hand stanps, 
inked ribbons, pens, pencils , '^tc , 



24 

26 
27 

32 
35 
37 
42 

51 

63 
64 



Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, "Definitions and Conven- 
tions' of the-^1'967 Input-Output Study", October 1974 . 



The entire industry is allocated to information nondurables 
since these goods are the indispensable widgets of . any paperr 
■shuffling enterprise. From casual observation of bureaucrati< 
behavior; they cend to be free-access resources and . hence 
ava' liable to-, th? consumer at zero cost . On sales of $470 
million to |inal demand, this means that each information 
worker cOnsuined roughly ^10 of supplies per year. 
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10 INDUSTRY 320000; OFFJCF. SlTPLinf, 
$ Millicr. (Cu/rcnt) 



s;: 



















3,: 19 ;^c^ 














TCTAi n.-.Ai, Cfc-^/V-P , 
ALLOCATyj TO It.rOAMATiC; 


0.0 .0.0 














\D.nr.D ccy.i'CSE-v'PS 









niSciNKSS TPAM5FER pay.'1>:::ts 
CAp\x;rAL co:ir>CMPTioN /^i^lcwamces 

PROFIT T\'P?: INCOME 

\ 

^CCTAL VALUE Ar.::Kr> 
a\lccati:d to iNrG:c:\TicN 



0.0 



CO 
0.0 



\ ' ■ ■ ' 



\ 

\ 




I-O INDUSTRY fi 11 : iVLy V CpNSTRUCT TON 

The output of the New Construction industry (is accounted oh / 
^an activity basis as opposed to the more standard establishment 
basis. The difference between an establishment and an activity 
can be appreciated from Figure 2. Instead (of accounting the 
industries across the rows (by- SIC) BEA chdse to present the 
construction sector as an activity that consumes many hetero- 
geneous construction trades as inputs (reading down the column) . 
The activity basis* is conceptually icientical to our /approach 
towards the information sector -- that better sense/ of economic., 
activity can be gained by looking at functional aggregations ■ 
rather than discrete industries. . \ 




/ 

/ 



FIGURE 2:. CONSTRUCTION DISPLAYED AS AN ACTIVI1«¥ 



Activities 



Establishments 


Office 
Buildings 


School 
Buildings 


o New 
Industrial 
Buildinas 




General contraction 

(SIG 1511) 
Plumbing (SIC 1711) 
Painting (SIC 1751) 
Carpentering 
(skc 1751) 
o 
o 










Activity Outputs 


3,763 


6,439 


6,539 





\ 



For our purpose^, we shall only be interested in five types 
of construction activities: -(i) new office buildings; (ii) new . 
education buildings\' (iii) new telephone and telegraph facilities 
• (iv) new oil and gasXexplorat ion ; and- fv) portions of military 
construction. These buildings, as described elsewhere (see 
Indj^s^ry-.Ji20100 Rekl Estate), are used -primari ly or 
^-^elcclus ively for informational activities . The- first , office 
buildings, may be used in\the provision of- a primary information 
service (e.g., the Brookings institute building or allocated 

■portions of bank buiddings ) \ or by non- information industries 
(e.g., auto manufacturers) wh^ch use the office building to 
conduct all their analytic, managerial, clerical, research; and 
accounting- type activities. School buildings ^nd communication 
facilities are simply considered as special^^/^rpose capital goods 
used in the provision of an information service — hence, 

' "information structures . " New/oM and gas exploration yields 
knowledge about stocks of energy resources. Lastly, certain 
military buildings such as th^e Pentagon, defense computer centers 
and communication buildings, are primarily informational. 



The output of an \ activity is defined as the "value put-in- 
place" of' new ouiydings or the portions of new buildings 
constructed during the 1967 calendar year. This value 
measure includes a\ll materials, payrolls, overhead, 
architectural and engineering costs, excavation, and 
demolition direct ly\ associated with the project- 
Around 1.5.24% of the\ Construction industry ' s output was 
allocated to information structures, as follows: 



TOTAL INDUSTRY 
INFORMATION 
. NON- INFORMATION 
INFO % GNP ' 



OUTPUT 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


VALUE 
ADDED 


79 , 889 


79,889 


31,856 


12,180 


\ 12 ,180 


4,855 


6 7,709 


67,709 


27,001 




* 1.53 


0.61 



Detailed Industry Reports 

110 20 0 New Construction /Nonresidential Building 

I-O Industry #110200 contains nine smaller industries shown 
in Table 42, Only two types of new construction are considered 
"information structures" — new office buildings and new 
education buildings. Although other types of buildings clearly 
supply ancillary informational activities (e.g. , research wings 
of hospitals), they, were not. included in the information accounts 



TABLE 42: 



BREAKDOWN OF THE NEW CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 



dUtl^UT 1 

10 # = F,D. 


% 




VALUE 
ADDED 




NAME 


110201 


6,539 


24. 


3 


2,467 


New 


industrial buildings 


11J3202* } 


3,^763 


13. 


9 


■ 1,411 


' New 


office buildings 


110203 1 


745 


2. 


7 


274 


New 


warehouses • 


110204 


423 


1. 


5 


152 


New 


garages & service stations 


110205 


|2,692 


10. 


0 


1,C15 


New 


stores and restaurants 


110206 


1»046. 


3. 


S 


386 


New 


religious buildings 


110207* 


6,439 


23. 


9 


2,462 


New 


education buildings 


110208 ' 


1,935 


7. 


1 


721 


New 


hospital buildings 


110209 / 

/ " 

TOTAL 2 


3,306 


12, 


2 . 


1,238 


New 


non-farm buildings 


e,,888 


100. 


0 


10,152 







* Allocated to information structures 
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NeWvOffice buildings are mostly allocated to gross capital 
formation (75%) and governments (2.5%). Portions of office 
buildings that are_ ng,t used for informational activities 
: — warehouse spaced street-level retail outlets, underground 
'ga^rages, and so on are not countec^ as office space. 

; New education buildings include all structures used by 
schools, such as classrooms, administrative buildings, and 
laboratories. Buij dings used in conjunctipn with education, 
such as dormitories, warehouses, "garages, \and sports stadiums 
were excluded from the accounts. \ 



1 10 301 New Tel ophopc and T el ograph Bu i Id.i ng s \ ^ 

These buildings are used exclusively in the provision of 
telephone and telegraph services — switch rooms ,\\coniputer 
centers, business act i vities , and the like. The yV^ehouses 
and garages used by the telephone company were exciluded from 
these accounts. The entire output was allocated t(p' information 
~'s-t:r-.u.cture . . \ ' 



\ 

110 50 0 New Construe t ion , All Othe r 

The New Construction industry contains the seven subirjciustries 
shown below: 

110501 New farm residential buildings 

110502 New farm service facilities 
■ 110503 New , oil and gas wells 

110504 New oil and gas exploration — operators; 

contractors 

110505 New military facilities 

110505 New conservation and development facilities 
110507 Other new non-building facilities. 



The only subindustr ies which contain "information components" 
are I-O #110504 and #110505. 

The exploration services" are a clear case of "information for 
3ale" where the quality of the product is unknown until well 
after delivery. The expected value of- drilling a dry^well 
without foreknowledge versus the expected value of drilling .a ■ 
we,ll with the aid of a forecasting service (profits of the. well 
less fixed cost of the information service) gives the break-even 



ERIC 



value of the exploration service. Couched in this manner, 
che value of the exploration service can be determined 
using the decision analysis method. However, there exist 
severe incentive problems in the production of this 
particular sort of information. Consider the incentives 
of an entrepreneur who owns (or intends to bid on) a 
drilling franchise. If the oil field is larger than one 
plot (l.e.^spans a hunibei of plots, each owned by a 
dif f erent/entrepreneur) , then the information bought by 
the firsx firm becomes a "public good" to" the other firms 
since /they could each receive costless information regarding 
the expected yield of the commonly drilled oil. field. Should 
the first firm hide the information from the others? ^This 
solution would be both impractical and inefficient. It- 
would be impractical because the firm which bought the . 
information would be voluntarily enjoined -from acting on its 
inside knowledge lest its very actions serve as a signal to 
the other firms. ■ That is, without revealing the information 
per se, the firm- will have revealed enough of the information 
by its observable actions" to undermine the secrecy strategy. 
The other firms ^ can, by simple observation , gather . intelligence 
inductively. The knowledgeable firm would \inform the others 
in thi^ following ways: where to drill (by the location of the 
rig), how^ much to drill ( by the size and type of the capital 
equipment brought in), ind possibly the expepted value of the 
wel 1 (by related f inane ial behavior , such asA attempting to buy 
neighboring franchises, actions on the capital markets, the 
behavior of insider trading, etc.). The stre\tegy .would be 
inefficient, in addition, since each firm would have to 
duplicate the 'information-gathering efforts already purchased " 
by the first firm information which could be shared by all. 

\ 

In the sense that exploration is a public good3 problem, 
disincentives in its private supply might be expected. Each 
firm would perceive its marginal private cost as exceeding 
its private benefit in cases 'where resources were commonly 
held.^ Only if one firm became a monopolist wotild the full 
incentive to produce private information be appreciated. 
Hence, society will experience a less than optimal amount of 
exploration unless some public subsidy were forthconr ng or 
unless a monopoly ' were granted. The existence of the U.S. 
Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior serves 
precisely, as a public subs idy to exploration . The provision 
of detailed resource maps, often augmented by either special 
studies^ (e . g . , satellite exploration) or industry- sponsored 
research (e.g. , American Petroleum Institute'^ reduce the 
private cost of explOi^'ation as an effort to induce the 
ijrivate collection of what is normally a public good. It is for 
.this reason also that the exploration costs are understated in 
the National. Accounts -.the output of SIC 1382 ignores three 
major sources of funds;. Federal support through institutions 
1 ike the Geological Survey ; private industry-wide funds , commonly 
shared ; and wi thin- firm exploration services that are not 
purchased from an "information specialist;" 
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The procedure outlined in Chapter 9 will partially account 
for the within-firm production ;and consumption, of information 
services, one of v;hich (in' the Petroleum industry) is clearly 
the exploration services. From an account ing -standpoint , it 
is quite difficult to identify the joint and unique costs of 
performing the exploration. That is,, a drill bit may be 
jointly used for botih the exploration.^ef f ort and the actual 
drilling effort; similarly,, an airplane may be used for the 
*^ransport atlon of executives and for aerial exploration . 
Hence, a significant understatement of the information- 
gathering activities within oil, natural gas, and mining 
firms is expected. (There exists no unique SIC for the 
exploration services sold to mining firms ; all such 
•information gathering is presumed to occur within the' firm.) 

The exploration services are capitalized by the purchasing 
firm; hence , the entire . output of the industry is sold to 
a final demand component -- gross private domestic capital 
formation. This is the one of very few instances where an 
"information service is capitalized. Research and development, 
installation fees on equipment, royalties and copyrights, 
software services developed in house, commission on structures 
are some of the others-; ' ■ ■ - - .- 

Oil and gas exploration services amounted to $243.0 million 
in 1967, all sold on the gross capital formation account. 
The entire amount was allocated to information structures. 

★ ■ i«r ■-■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ 

Military construction includes a variety of information and 
- non-iniormat ion buildings. Included as informational are: 
trainiog centers, /research and development facilities, 
administrative buildings, and communication centers. 
Non-inf jr.mat ional mi 1 itary buildings include structures for 
maintenance and. supply, hospitals, and residences. 

The 1967 military construction activity was $695 million, 
of which around 14% was allocated t o ■ information . 
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10 INDUSTRY 110202; NEV^^ OFFICE BUILDINGS' 
10 INDUSTRY 110207: NEW/tDUCATION/U BUILDiKt.S 
10 INDUSTRY 110301: NEW/TELEPHONE MiD TELKaRAPH 
. S Killion/(Current) 

/ 

■ FINAL dewAnd cokpone::7s 



K^AZ or ITt-H 



rxrctiT .'to 



\M2 J^OwSTiy^'S-HVOfkTte 



MI7 Hln EDU*TIO'« BLDOS 



0,000 . 
0,03 Ifil.O 
O.OCO / 0.0 



JUXOCATZO TO INrOMUnOH 



.0.900 OiO 

TOTAL riUM. DCMAMO 
^LLOCATKO TO ir<rOi)fU>Tiail 



O-.O 
0.0 
0,0 



o.n 

■0.0 



M.I 191.0 




•«1«.0 

0.0 



6.0 viT.o 



22.0 1*10.0 



i«Ot Him rCLCP^iCNC • T^LE6a«PH 



0.204 lft)S^ 
0,000 0.0 



0.0 

0.-9* 



TC/TAl^ FINAL 'CEHAKO 
ALIX^A^? TO LNraWUTICW, 



"' 0.0 ^'i«>i.o 0.0 ^'^ 



GUV.MARY' rirDUSTRY NO, il; CONSTRUCTION, TOTAT, 
i Million iCurreAt) 

\'ALi:r. ^DDE.*) co(:-go$tX?;TS 



,CO?-:?ENSATrON OF EMPLOYEES 
NET INTEREST 
IN'DIRKCT BUSINESS TAXES 
BUSINESS TRANSFER PAYNENTS 
CAPITAL CONSUMPTION ALLCWAjrCES 
PROFIT TYPE INCOME 

TOTAL VALUE AD-ED 
ALLOCATED TO ISFOI^MATION 



25096.0 
189.0 
483 .0 
S8.0 
1477.0 
4S24.0 

31B56 .0 
4855.0 



»5 
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r-0 INDUSTRY ^12: MA I NT k 



The conceptual definitiori 
• given for the Construct ic»n 
repair is simply an exterisipn 
It includes the carpentei^s 
buildings and : knock down 
includes maintenance and 
Industry #120204 include 



information structure£ 

TOTAL INDUSTRY 
INFORiMATION 
NON- INFORMATION 
INFO % -GNP 
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underlying'' this industry mirrors that 
ind^^s try proper , Maintenance and 

of the const rue ti on activity . 
who move par tit ions inside office 
walls in others. Industry ,U20201 
repair of office and school buildings; 
telephone and- t:elegraph buildings . 



10 INDUSTRY 120201 
10 piDUST^^Y 120204: UKP, 

S Million 



Htct cr :7E'« 



ml n • M OTcEQ BLOCS 



TOTAt PXHAL DfJ'AHL 
AIXOCATRD TO .'NroHJlArXCX* 



output was 


allocated 


to 


OUTPUT 


FINAL 
DEMAND 


; VALUE 
ADDED 


23 , 391 


5,695 


13,719 


6 , 260 


1,423 


3,710 


17, 151 


4-, 2 72 ■ 


10,009 




0 . 18 


0.47 



RKPAIRyAN'D >V-.iNTEr;AN*CE OTHER HUILDINGS 

IP. a::d yj^.i-TzuMicK telepiione 7^;d telegraph 
{Current) 

\ 



fi?;aiJ dema:;d cgmpomcmts 

10)1. « 101). « ' . 



J'v^ 5T,\Tt _ rr!j 



IU,9 1I)T,1 UIJ.I 
• • 0.0 



lU.S tllT.l . •«.•).• 



0.000 I jiT.o 3;t.o ' 

0 ,000 0,0 Q.O 



a.O O^Q 0.0 O.Q 0.0 0.0 



0.0 

CO 



0.0 
0.9 



Si;"?^.AHY OF TO #12: REPAIR A:jr> MAINTENAJiCE CONSTRUCTION 
VALlVK ADDED COMPONENTS 



coy.pi-:N'SA7:. "of, k«plov|ees 
NET i::tf.rkst 
liininrcT uusiijfiss taxi; 
business tpamsfer pay.'ien'ts 
capital consl-^ption aiIlowances 
profit type incc;^ 



TOTAL VALUE AfDED 



26. "'6% ALLOCATED 



:o t 



NrORMATION 



3 



11763.0 
0.0 
97.0 

1B60.0 



13719.0 
3710.0 
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